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CHAPTER I. 
Ww": on earth did you ask Mar- 


tha to come over here to- 
night ?” 

Eletta Lipscomb, her black hair loose 
over her bare shoulders, looked crossly 
at her husband’s reflection in the glass 
she faced. 

“Why, I thought she might help a 
bit—your first dinner! She’s a dab at 
fixing flowers—that sort of thing!” 

“A child like that! I had asked 
Cicely Dangerfield to come early, and 
Grace is already here. Martha’s simply 
in the way!” 

Her displeasure on record, she pro- 
ceeded to twist up the hair she had just 
paid a hairdresser several dollars for 
arranging, and which she had taken 
down again almost before the last pin 
was placed. 

“It takes me to do my hair!” she 
said presently, with restored compla- 
cence. “I know I shall never have a 
maid who can do it!” 

Robert Lipscomb answered, not this 


remark, but the one before it. 
I 


The Predestined 
Lover 


By Katharine Hill 
Author of “Chameleons Up-to-Date, 
“The Pearl and the Técla,” ete, 


“T don’t like the notion of my sister 
being ‘in the way’ in my house,” he 
said heavily. 

Eletta’s mouth twisted, but she said 
nothing. She had paid for the house, 
and Robert’s salary in her father’s of- 
fice did not half pay for running it. 
The quality of her silence thrust these 
facts in his face, while she was marvel- 
ing at her own generosity in not voic- 
ing them. The Lipscombs had been 
married only three months, and already 
the Nemesis of the poor man married 
to a rich girl was upon him. 

“T’'ll go and dress,” he said, turning 
to the door. 

“T would—it’s quite time!” 

He crossed the hall and, passing the 
open door of the room Eletta had set 
aside for the wraps of her women 
guests, glanced in. Two gorgeous eve- 
ning coats lay across the bed, a great 
splotch of orange satin and another of 
rose-colored brocade, the color clash 
softened by a dusk of peltry that di- 
vided them. But the laughter of girls 
that had come to him so pleasantly from 
that room when he had passed it on 
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his way to Eletta’s a few minutes earlier, 
Was succeeded now by some mysteri- 
ous, sibilant murmurings. 

Secrets! They were telling secrets, 
gathered around the fire at the end of 
the room not visible from the hall. He 
caught Martha’s deprecating, engaging 
giggle, and smiled crookedly as he went 
his way to dress. 

Sixteen-year-old Martha sat on the 
fender, could he have looked in and 
seen her, her little girl’s evening frock 
of blue silk drawn tight over her thin 
knees, her gray eyes wide and brilliant 
over the excited flush that Cicely’s 
coaxings had brought to her cheeks. 

“Go on, Martha, do it! I'd do it my- 
self in a minute, if it were a possible 
thing—for me! There’d be loads of 
room, I’m sure. Eletta showed me the 


cupboards one day.” 

“Oh, there’s plenty of room!” Mar- 
tha’s demurring was evidently on some 
other ground than that of ‘space. 

“You’d hear all sorts of amusing 


things! You'd have to swear to tell us 
every single word, you know!” Grace 
Howe put in. 

“IT don’t know. 
quite honorable?” 

“Of course it’s honorable!” Cicely 
said sharply. ‘To listen to two peo- 
ple’s conversation is another thing, but 
this will be a roomful. They’ll hardly 
be talking secrets! What we want to 
know is what men talk about—how they 
speak of us—after they’re left to them- 
selves, when there’s not one woman 
there.” 

“When they think there’s not one 
woman there! Martha may have to lis- 
ten to some queer stories, you know, 
Cicely !” 

“She’s such a kid, she won’t under- 
stand them if she does.” Mrs. Danger- 
field dismissed this consideration in- 
differently. “What I want to know is 
the tone, the—perhaps she’s really too 
young to report properly! Anyhow, I 
think it will be a great lark for all of 


It seems Is it 


us! You're going to do it, aren't 
Martha?” 

She spoke caressingly, flattering the 
girl with her pleading, and Martha's 
young scrupulousness wavered, 

“Let’s go downstairs and see whether 
it is really feasible,” Cicely added 
standing up. And, having rustle 
downstairs with the other two in he 
wake, she went on a moment later, ig 
her high, drawling, artificial voice, “Oh, 
isn’t the table charming! Eletta’s doing 
us very well, I must say!” 

She rustled about the big paneled 
dining room, inspecting arrangements 
with a pretended interest that set Mar 
tha choking with suppressed laughter, 
and, pausing presently before the enor 
mous sideboard, she swung open one 
of the doors below it and revealeda 
space in which, indeed, a slim girl might 
curl up very comfortably. 

“There!” she said peremptorily, hat 
ing seized a rare moment when the room 
was empty of servants. “Get in, Mar 
tha, quick! You see, you needn’t shit 
the door quite—that gives you air, and 
you'll hear better, too!” 

Martha crept into the cupboard and 
seated herself; there was plenty of 
room. Crouched behind the door, how 
ever, the baseness of such an eaves 
dropper’s attitude came home to het, 
and she would have sprung out agai, 
protesting and refusing, but Mrs. Dat 
gerfield’s voice said, “Hush! Youll 
have to stay now—for a_ while, amy 
way.” 

The butler was back, moving about 
the table again in some final rites, and 
then the two women went away, aiid 
Martha, deserted, found herself, to her 
consternation, more and more suit? 
committed to the listening that now 
seemed to her utterly odious. It wa 
still twenty minutes, at least, before the 
dinner hour, and the meal proper would 
drag on probably for a long time, bt 
fore the women withdrew and the tt 
restrained conversation of the me 
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about which Mrs. Dangerfield was so 
curious, even began. She would be 
fearfully cramped by then, in the closet 
under the sideboard, with its hard wal- 
nut sides and floor. 

She watched desperately for a chance 
to escape, angry now with the older 
woman for thrusting her into such a 
position, quite determined to report 
nothing that she should hear, to thrust 
her fingers into her ears, if, indeed, she 
should be unable to get away. But 
there seemed to be people in the room 
every minute of these last twenty be- 
fore the whole dinner party streamed 
in. Once, encouraged by a false si- 
lence, Martha put her head out, to find 
herself staring—fortunately—at the 
back of a man doing something to the 
table. Then Eletta came in for a crit- 
ical survey, and Robert, and then the 
servants took their places. And after 
an interval now hopeless but, at any 
rate, brief, the room was invaded by 
a dozen talking and laughing people, 
and Martha found, to her relief, that, 
under cover of the noise they made, 
she could at least change her position 
with some freedom. 

Submerging the rose fragrance of 
the table decorations, the tantalizing 
odors of delicious dishes stole to the 
gitl’s nose, intensifying her discomfort, 
reminding her that she must go dinner- 


less, now, until some time between ten 
and eleven! 


CHAPTER II. 


Yet the bits of low-toned conversa- 
tion she could catch, the occasional 
sally, repeated for the benefit of the 
whole table and acclaimed, the oddly 
different inflections of Cicely’s voice, 
as she spoke to the man on the left of 
her or to the man on the right, were 
all arresting and novel to Martha. 

Mrs. Dangerfield’s chair was not two 
yards from the sideboard and the door 
that hid the girl; through the slit she 
kept she could see the shapely back, its 
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deep uncovered V running nearly to the 
waist, warm .~ivory in color and as 
smooth in contour, the dark and beau- 
tifully dressed hair, the exquisite profil 
perdu. She was angry with Cicely, but 
she could not divest herself of admira- 
tion for her, interest in her, She seemed 
tremendously attracted by one of her 
neighbors, infused a lovely provo- 
cative coquetry into all that she said 
to him, and it was far more in sub- 
stance, too, than she said to the other 
man, for whom her voice was low- 
pitched and almost hard. 

“You meant me to take that seri- 
ously ?” the man on her right had asked, 
when she first showed cognizaygce of his 
existence. 

“Why shouldn’t I use a weapon if I 
have it?” Cicely had countered with 
studied calmness. “Have you ever hesi- 
tated to use any weapon—any weapon? 
And haven’t you until now had all the 
weapons ?” 

Before he could answer, she had 
flashed over to the other side,- with an 
arch appeal to the man who seemed to 
enjoy her favor. 

Again she addrgssed the man who 
didn’t. 

“We ought to talk, you know. We're 
supposed to be such friends, aren’t we? 
I’m sure Eletta thought she was doing 
quite the right thing!” 

“I’m sure you’re quite right. Have 
you been to the theater much lately?” 

“Oh, I saw the most delightful play 
night before last!’ 

Martha could see neither man; she 
would have been interested in seeing 
the one that Cicely seemed to like, to 
enjoy talking to. Mrs. Dangerfield was 
known to be unhappily married to a 
husband much older than herself, who 
was suffering in his age the penalties 
of a misspent youth; it was quite on 
the cards that she might become a 
widow at any time. Martha was not 


the only person who sometimes specu- 
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lated on the use she would make of 
her freedom when it came. 

The meal progressed through its sev- 
eral stages, and the imprisoned girl 
shifted her position, yawned, found her- 
self thinking more of roast meats and 
delicate salads, of sweet-smelling wines 
and whipped-cream dainties in their 
turn, than of the talk she listened to. 
She began to wonder where her own 
dinner was coming from. Eletta prob- 
ably thought she had gone home. Her 
mother, of course, would conclude that 
Eletta had asked her to spend the night. 
She would have to brave the dark 
streets alone presently, and her.parents 
would be angry about that, and a mid- 
night raid on the Lipscomb ice box 
was a thing of meager possibilities at 
best. It would be better to fortify her- 
self for the return by asking for din- 
ner here. Once out of the dining room, 
one could come in again, eat hastily, 
and be off. 

She had forgotten to hope for it 
when there came a sudden falling of 
voices, followed by a definite stir. 
Chairs were being pushed back, people 
talked again, but differently, in scraps 
of sentences. To Martha the movement 
translated itself chiefly as sound, but 
she, in her cupboard, was aware of 
a change in the atmosphere as definite 
as the shifting of electric balances from 
pole to pole, as the last train traveled 
out of the dining room and the men 
turned back to group themselves dif- 
ferently about the long table. 

Voices, without being actually 
louder, had a subtle alteration of pitch, 
while the things said, of course, were 
less subtly different. Cigars were lit, 
and cigarettes. Odors of tobacco now 
displaced those of food, as the latter 
had overcome the flower fragrances of 
the table decorations and the perfumes 
used by the women. This was easier 
for Martha to bear, as she had not yet 
learned to smoke. 

It was the hour of stories, those thir- 
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teen of the possible fourteen which gam 
not be told to ladies. Some of thum 
were brutal, some merely disgusting, 
One or two really off-color merely pugs 
zled the girl, who shrank uncomfore 
ably, however, at a certain note in the 
laughter that greeted them. She fel 
suddenly that she didn’t like men, that 
they were formidable and forever in. 
comprehensible. 

A story began that- was simply dull 
and under cover of it, but quite dis 
tinctly to Martha, to whom the speaker 
happened to be near, some one said 
to some one else: 

“I thought the Dangerfield rather had 
her knife into you to-night!” 

The response to this was a sort of 
snarl, and a minute later a sullen: 

“I wish to God there was no such 
thing as a woman in the world!” 

Which outrageous sentiment, to 
Martha’s amazement, was sympathet- 
ically enough received. 

“Nothing but trouble!” 

“A fellow no sooner gets clear of 
one, than he finds he’s tangled up with 
another !’”” 

A boy’s voice spoke up bravely: 

“Well, J don’t want any world with 
out women!” 

Martha felt grateful to him. He 
went on: 

“A man that gets tangled up forty 
ways, like Hugh, might do well to wateh 
his own step a little bit. J don’t get 
into trouble like that! J can’t even get 
‘em to dance with me—the ones I wast 
to dance with!” 

Their laughter stopped him, but he 
resumed hotly when it had fallen: 

“Oh, I know I haven’t got Hugh’ 
fatal beauty! If he feels that way, why 
doesn’t he grow a full beard and by 
some horn-rimmed spectacles—then | 
guess they’d leave him alone!” 

“That’s quite a suggestion, Jerry! 
Possibly I may follow it.” 

“Or,” a meaning voice said quietly 
“you might try shaving your head.” 
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A jeering chorus had arisen at 
“Hugh’s” naive acceptance of “Jerry's” 
charge of excessive personability, and 
under cover of it his “Damn you! 
What d’you mean by that?” was heard 
only by the man addressed and by Mar- 
tha. 

She missed the response, if there was 
one. To the ragging succeeded some 
talk about the war, then in the early 
stages and confined to half Europe, 
and a discussion of municipal politics, 
neither of them interesting to Martha, 
who was awaiting her release now with 
a painful tension. 

And at last Robert’s voice, unspeak- 
ably welcome. 

“Well, if women are nothing but 
trouble—shall we all go and look for 
trouble ?” 

They lounged out, by twos and threes, 
and Martha thought the room empty, 
but again there were voices, two voices 
just inside the doorway. 

“| meant just this, and I hope it’s 
explicit enough. A certain lady has’ 
consulted me, and I gave her some ad- 
vice that I dare say you wouldn't like.” 

“Consulted you! How many more 
has she consulted ?’ 

“No one else, I think. But I believe 
she means to follow my advice—un- 
less, of course ag 

“Unless what?” 


“The necklace was worth twenty 
thousand, she says. If you can make 
up that sum, she’ll drop the matter. Or, 
of course, the thing itself. And then, 
I gathered there were some more per- 
sonal considerations.” 

An odd laugh met this. 

“Thanks for your elucidations! The 
considerations you mention will cer- 
tainly keep her from proceeding to ex- 
tremes—whatever your kind advice 
may have been. Of course, the whole 
think is a misunderstanding! But when 
a woman gets talking Publicity— 


false impressions—that’s what bothered 
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me! May I hope that you, at least, 
aren’t spreading the story broadcast?” 

“In a certain event, my activities 
would be superfluous, wouldn’t they? 
Otherwise—I’d be inclined to refuse 
you my word. But I have already given 
it to—her.” 

Silence again—complete, unbroken 
silence. Martha waited a long sixty 
seconds, another minute. They’d gone 
now. Surely they’d all gone, the very 
last of them. And at any minute the 
servants might be back. 

She pushed open the door. In the 
crouching attitude its lowness obliged 
her to assume, she emerged. 

Before she could straighten, she was 
aware of the man still standing just in- 
side the door, motionless, his arms 
folded, his chin dropped, his eyes 
brooding, and his face fallen into hag- 
gard lines of anxiety, neighboring on 
despair. 

He saw her in the same instant. 

“What the Well! Of all—— 
Were you in there?” 

He crossed to her, bent and peered 
into her late prison. 

“D’you mean to say you were hid- 
den in there—all through dinner—iis- 
tening? That’s a pretty trick!” 

Martha had got to her feet, had 
dropped then, trembling and wretched, 
into a chair beside the table. She said 
nothing, could say nothing. Her throat 
was dry, her tongue apparently immov- 
able. She felt abased. She wondered 
if any woman had ever known compar- 
able humiliation. 

“Who are you, anyhow? A lady 
burglar? Perhaps I ought to send for 
the police!” 

She achieved the utterance of her 
own name at that, and after it, speech 
was easier, 

“I’m Martha Lipscomb—Bob’s sis- 
ter. Please don’t go on! I know just 
how awful it was of me. I’m bitterly 
ashamed! I didn’t mean to do it, I 
was sort of—caught !” 
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“You just happened to be squatting 
in there, I suppose,” he said with ugly 
irony, “when we came in and had a 
dinner party outside—which you were 
too well bred to interrupt! And so 
you overheard all kinds of things not 
meant for your ears. I think I never 
heard of any more disgustingly dis- 
honorable proceeding! You ought to 
be——” He had started his sentence, 
fully meaning to recommend spanking, 
but a sudden perception of grace and 
prettiness in Martha made him substi- 
tute for this brutality the less insulting 
word “punished.” 

Her very fair skin, which had been 
fluctuating from pallor through lovely 
apple-blossom shades and back again, 
burned deeply crimson at that. It was 
interesting to watch the blood mount so 
prettily, and he was a lover of beau- 
tiful skins, dainty perfection of finish 
in eyebrows, nostrils, ears, and the ar- 
ticulations of glimpsed bones. He 


liked her pale hair, too, between flax 
and amber in shade, rippling, untidy 


now, but attractive in its tumbled dis- 
order. How old was she, anyhow? 
There was a distracting faint curve un- 
der her little girl’s bodice, and a pro- 
jecting, unanchored shell hairpin sug- 
gested that her hair had been pinned 
up, a few hours earlier, with the un- 
steady hand of the novice. 

“Don’t you think I am punished?’ 
wailed Martha. 

“Not so much as you are going to 
be,” he said with detestable relish, 
“when I tell on you, as J mean to do! 
As soon as I go into the drawing-room, 
I shall tell everybody there that you 
were hiding in the-cupboard and listen- 
ing to us. They'll form a nice opinion 
of you, won’t they?” 

“You wouldn’t! You wouldn’t tell 
—oh, please!” 

“But you were going to tell on us, 
weren’t you? You cooked this up with 
somebody, I know—and you’re mean- 
ing to repeat what you’ve found out! 


So why shouldn’t I spread my Tile 
ing bit of information ?” 

“I shan’t breathe a syllablestpy 
soul!” 

“Oh, you shan’t!” He dropped th 
cigar he had been smoking into a dh 
“Of course, I don’t suppose you hear 
anything of the remotest importang 
Still, it might—yes, it might affect m 
decision about telling on you, if I fé 
sure that you wouldn’t repeat anything 
you heard to-night. But what’s a prom 
ise, from a girl whose sense of honor 
is as rudimentary as yours!” 

She winced and colored again. 

“T don’t break my promises! And] 
won't tell anybody one word—I swear 
it!” 

“If you do——” He turned on he 
sharply. “If at any time you do, I sha 
tell every one I know about you, tk 
same day that I hear of it. Unleg 
that is, I decide to tell them to-night” 

Martha hated him; she felt a helples 
mouse under the heavy paw of th 
most ruthless of cats. Hitherto, sk 
had met men, when she had met them 
as the little daughter of privilege, whq 
if she is teased, must be teased genth 
about whom the a-priori assumptions 
that she is everything good and hor 
orable and charming. Before this mas 
she was ‘stripped of pretenses, cot 
victed of baseness. She had no advar 
tages, no weapons; she could om} 
grovel. 

“Please, please don’t tell anybody! 

“What will you do for me if I dont? 

“Why, what could I do? I'd doasy 
thing: 

“Well, then—shall we say a kiss?” 

“A kiss!” 

Martha echoed him, bewilderet 
That anybody, least of all her right 
eously indignant judge, should want 
kiss one so stained in shame and inigall] 
as herself, seemed incredible. A bg 
or two at dancing school had beget 
for her kisses, to her anger and @ 
barrassment ; Robert accepted them sti 
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idly; but she had not yet learned to 
set value on them. But this man—— 

She stole another look at him un- 
der her drooping eyelids. She had 
hardly looked at him fairly before; one 
does not scrutinize the features of the 
avenging angel. She saw now, to her 
surprise, that his conformed rather 
closely to her girlish ideal, with a reck- 
less stamp upon them that confirmed 
their attraction ; that his eyes were dark 
and impossible to meet, his lounging 
body in the chair beside her as well 
proportioned as it was clothed. He 
leaned toward her, and she drew back 
withthat instinctive withdrawing which 
is the opposite of repulsion. 

“Ts it a bargain?” 

The eyes that had been accusing and 
angry, challenged hers now with a 
laugh. 

“Oh—I suppose—if you won’t tell!” 

He bent close and closer, circled her 
slight shoulders and little bosom in a 
black broadcloth arm, and, selecting a 
spot on her peachlike cheek, kissed it. 
The feel of the thin, smooth skin, at 
once hot and fresh, was delicious, and 
he slid his mouth along it till he found 
her soft and tremulous lips. 

The kiss, half avuncular in its inten- 
tion, though extorted certainly in a 
teasing spirit, took another flavor. 
Feeling somewhat ashamed of himself, 
he released her, and said harshly: 

“Now it’s understood we both of us 
hold qur tongues!” and strode out of 
the room. 

But Martha sat where he had left 
her, a little graven image of a girl, un- 
til the servants came in to clear the 
table. Then she sprang up and left 
the room, forgetting even that she had 
meant to ask them for something to eat. 
In spite of her cold, northern color- 
ing, her yellow hair, gray-green eyes, 
and privet skin, there was hot blood 
in her little body, and her first kiss had 
set it drumming. She had been hating 
him, that stranger who had caught and 


mortified her, and thén, all of a sud- 
den, they two had been closer together, 
through a long, singing minute, than 
she had ever come to another human 
being. One kissed one’s family, girl 
friends, babies—but there had been a 
validity in this kiss not present in those; 
an excitement, a stinging sweetness. 

Her humiliation at his hands a mo- 
ment earlier contributed to the rapt 
worship of him to which she now gave 
herself. She adored with Oriental fer-- 
vor, Oriental abasement. She was his 
creature. 


CHAPTER III. 


Martha found her tweed coat and 
felt hat and shabby little muff tucked 
away upstairs out of sight, and slipped 
through a side door into streets which 
she was not accustomed to traverse 
alone at night. But her home was 
very near, only a half-dozen blocks 
away, along Charles Street, and she 
had gained it in as many minutes. 

Eletta considered it ridiculous that 
the senior Lipscombs should live on 
Charles Street. Vaux Lipscomb, how- 
ever, had no notion of moving; al- 
though it was perfectly true that the 
house was his one valuable asset, that 
his few investments paid worse every 
year, and that only since he had been 
persuaded to leave his affairs in his 
son’s hands had they paid at all. Mrs. 
Lipscomb was an anxious housewife, 
feeding her family meagerly; a terror 
to her darky servants, to whom she 
weighed out the daily stores in the man- 
ner of her ancestresses. Thanks to 
her, the ends of her husband’s income 
had till now stretched to meet.. Mar- 
tha went to St. Timothy’s school, at 
reduced rates, and acquiesced sweetly 
in the shabbiest clothes that could be 
called decent, because it was under- 
stood that what was saved on her now 
would buy her ball dresses later. 

The Lipscombs had been identified 
with the city’s social life for genera- 
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tions. That their material prosperity 
had departed, under the gradual ero- 
sion of time, and more rapidly of late 
through Vaux’s erratic manipulation, 
would never have occurred to any of 
the family as a reason for denying Mar- 
tha the enjoyments of her peers. 

Mrs. Lipscomb’s close calculations, 
however, were based on a prewar scale 
of prices, and in the two years follow- 
ing her son’s marriage, when, his appe- 
tite removed from her board, she had 
looked to be able to save more money, 
she found on the contrary, to her con- 
sternation, that she was obliged to use 
most of her former savings to meet her 
bills. 

Happily, she was an old customer at 
O’Neill’s, which retained the pleasing 
Southern custom of rendering accounts 
only twice a year, and, because she 
could not imagine any other course of 
action, she bought what was needed for 
her daughter’s début, without scrutin- 
izing prices too closely. 

Martha at eighteen was as thin as 
ever, but she had acquired in some mys- 
terious way a rounded elegance of line. 
She had learned precisely the most be- 
coming way of arranging her hair and 
pinning down her hats, and she had 
already a practiced manner of dealing 
with men. 

She did not think too highly of them, 
which may have been partly the reason 
for her success. The impressions of 
that evening, in hiding at Eletta’s, re- 
mained with her, coloring all her views 
of life, giving her a secret, superior 
sense of having been behind the scenes 
of the show, of being able to penetrate 
at once whatever was insincere in the 
implications about her. 

At the simple tea, when her mother 
introduced her, at the dance given for 
her reluctantly by Eletta—yielding to 
the pressure of family opinion—at 
twenty subsequent festivities, Martha 
looked about eagerly for the man who 
had first scolded and then kissed her. 


To meet him again had been thes 
mactic point of all her dreams abou 
coming out. For him she had planned 
every dress, and, to her disappointment, 
she saw him nowhere; no one seemed 
to know whom she meant when she de 
scribed him; and she herself did not 
even know his name! 

She had long ago lost all feeling of 
shame in connection with that night's 
incidents. What blame there was, was 
Cicely Dangerfield’s, and with her pres- 
ent self-possession she would be able to 
explain now to—any one—how she had 
been trapped against her will; would be 
able to laugh across those two long 
years at her own predicament. 

She had kept her promise; not even 
to Cicely had she revealed a word that 
she had overheard, though Mrs. Dan 
gerfield had been unscrupulous in pleaé- 
ing against the girl’s scruples, in pre 
tended huffs and merciless teasings, 

“The man next me—what I really 
want to know is what he said! No, 
not the man I went in with—the one 
on the other side. Couldn’t you distin 
guish their voices? Well, I suppose you 
knew nobody there but Bob.” 

Promises apart, it wasn’t possible to 
repeat to Cicely what had been saié 
about her. And Martha was really wm 
certain about the voices. 
~ “The only one I could be sure about,” 
she said truthfully, “except, of cours, 
Bob, was Jerry Noyes. I used to se 
him at dancing school—when I was just 
beginning to go, and he was the biggest 
boy there. He said nice things. But 
I shan’t tell you even them.” 

“Why, Martha, you promised! 
Gracie expects to hear, too.” 

“Excuse me, I did not promise! And 
I don’t think it was a bit a nice thing 
to do! I won’t make it worse by tek 
ing.” 

For a moment the pretty wheedling 
expression left Cicely’s lips and eye 
and a terrible eagerness looked out # 
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the girl, a terrible hunger twisted her 
mouth. 

“Don’t you see that you’re holding 
back what I need to know, what I have 
a right——” she cried. “If you'd tell 
me everything, every word that was 
said, I’d know who said it fast enough!” 

“T can’t,” reiterated Martha, fright- 
ened, but stubborn. 

Mrs. Dangerfield bit her lip, looked 
away in silence for a minute. Then: 

“Can you cross your heart”—she was 
trying for lightness again now, with 
her choice of the childish formula— 
“cross your heart and tell me my name 
wasn’t mentioned ?” 

“I won’t tell you anything at all!” 

Perhaps the girl’s resistance won 
Cicely’s respect. At all events, she did 
not show herself implacably offended. 
She made of Martha more and more a 
friend and protégée, began before long 
to offer her presents, at first of unim- 
portant, but luxurious little accessories 
of dress, at last—after Martha’s first 
season, when O’Neill’s bill had fright- 
ened Mrs. Lipscomb into a determina- 
tion to buy little or nothing more— 
of the dresses themselves. 

Sometimes they were frocks that 
Mrs. Dangerfield herself had worn a 
few times at Palm Beach, which Mar- 
tha might wear at the Greenbrier 
without much risk of recognition, but 
oftener and more and more as time 
passed, they were toilettes planned and 
bought for the girl. There was very 
little discussion in the Lipscomb house- 
hold about the propriety of Martha’s 
acceptances. Every one knew that Mrs. 
Dangerfield was infinitely rich and des- 
perately unhappy, between her senile 
husband and a love affair in which an 
unnamed man had treated her abom- 
inably. 

“I couldn’t deny her the pleasure of 
dressing Martha,” Mrs. Lipscomb said 
airily, 

Martha became, accordingly, the most 
beautifully dressed girl in the younger 
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set, and Eletta, who spent more money 
without half the results, watched her 
sister-in-law’s successes with bitter 
spite. She aired her views on the sub- 
ject frequently to her husband. 

“It is simply disgusting to see Martha 
wearing the clothes she does—when 
every one knows how dog poor your 
father is. I’m sure I don’t know what 
people think! It’s ridiculous for her to 
try to go out at all, in ‘her position!” 

“What’s the matter with the posi- 
tion?” asked Robert, really puzzled. 

“Well, I mean financial position. Of 
course, I know you’re descended from 
all sorts of old governors and justices. 
But that doesn’t pay for dresses and 
entertaining and taxis everywhere, for 
that girl! I don’t see how your mother 
does it. Everything costs so much 
nowadays, it’s all J can do to manage! 
Martha ought by rights to be earning 
money instead of squandering it.” 

He had heard this before, and the 
suggestion was distasteful to him. He 
frowned now, and didn’t answer. 

“All this Vere-de-Vere business is 
simply poppy-cock, in America, to- 
day!” Eletta repeated in loud exasper- 
ation. “Your father and mother 
haven’t got enough money to live on 
decently, and they insist on living pre- 
tentiously—that’s the truth! I believe 
in facing facts. Neither one of them 
could earn a cent, of course; but Mar- _ 
tha’s young and not stupid. She could 
learn to be a perfectly good stenog- 
rapher or librarian or something, and 
bring in enough to keep the family, with 
what they have already. It’s her duty, 
as plain as a pikestaff. It’s up to her, 
absolutely !” 

“You seem to leave pride out of your 
calculations entirely.” 

“T. don’t pretend to understand the 
pride that won’t work and will take 
thousands of dollars’ worth of clothes 
as presents! I have my own pride, but 
it doesn’t operate that way!” 
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“Cicely is Martha’s friend—an older 
woman.” 

“Besides, the clothes aren’t the whole 
of it—though, of course, the way that 
girl is dressed must be a tremendous 
expense to Mrs. Dangerfield. I was 
thinking of the little things that mount 
up—taxis and tips and flowers and wed- 
ding presents and charities. And 
what’s it all to lead to?” 

“One expects a girl to marry, doesn’t 
one?” he suggested coldly. 

“Not Martha! This is her third year. 
She’s had good chances, and passed 
them up. When a girl’s been out three 
years and hasn’t married, it usually 
means she’s not going to, in my experi- 
ence!” 

“You had been out seven when you 
married me.” 

“Oh, of course, there are exceptions 
to everything! I feel very strongly on 
this subject, Robert. It’s all I can do, 
when Martha comes around looking so 
smart and carefree, not to give her a 
piece of my mind very often!” 

He put down his protecting news- 
paper at that. 

“I do beg of you, Eletta, not to spoil 
the child’s pleasure by anything of that 
sort!” 

“T’m not making any promises!” she 
retorted, and compressed her lips. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Martha did not spend as much 
money on taxi fares as Eletta surmised, 
because she usually found herself pro- 
vided with both escort and car by one 
or other of her friends. To-day she 
was coming home from a concert in 
Jerry Noyes’ car, with Jerry himself, 
little enough regarded, beside her. 

Young Noyes was the boy who had 
spoken in defense of woman at Eletta’s 
memorable dinner. He Was also prob- 
ably the chief of those chances which 
Mrs. Lipscomb had in mind, as having 
been neglected by Martha. Had she 
‘ 


been able to make a third in the Timon 
sine this afternoon, she must have am 
justed her views on this last point gf 
least. 

The girl, with exquisite silver phrases 
from now silent violins still weaving 
fantasy about her, sat back in her cor. 
ner, her eyes on the soft gray whiteness 
outside, where snow was falling heay. 
ily. The car was deliciously warm and 
smelled of the violets in Martha’s furs, 
and the lilies of the valley in the flower 
holder. Her smart little shoes had 
passed from the concert hall across 4 
pavement sheltered by an awning, quite 
dry, to the car; her skirts were crisp, 
unbrushed by a single snowflake. It 
was too late for tea, but she was going 
home now to beautify herself for a din 
ner dance, when in somebody’s luxur- 
ous house she would eat luxurious food 
perfectly served, and afterward dance 
to string music on a spacious polished 
floor. 

Martha liked concerts, liked dancing, 
liked nice things to eat. But she took 
all these things as her right, and it had 
never occurred to her to see herself 
and her duties as Eletta saw them. One 
enjoyed oneself, was charming and con- 
siderate at home, loved Cicely, who was 
so sweet about presents, exercised a 
selective taste in the matter of invita 
tions, and refused proposais always with 
gentleness and tact. Such was Martha 
Lipscomb’s moral code, and she would 
have been amazed at the idea that more 
could be demanded of her. 

She had to refuse Jerry again now. 

She had been afraid of it, afraid that 
all that wonderfully passionate musi¢, 
which had stirred her own dreams, and 
brought that unforgotten, long-ago kiss 
to flutter again against her lips, must 
affect the man at her side, induce in him 
an emotional mood which she would 
have to dash. 

It began presently. 

“Martha, you're 
thing in Baltimore!” 
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“All right, Jerry” She accepted 
the staggering tribute indifferently, and 
changed the subject. “What was that 
last little encore he played? It was 
ever so familiar, but I can’t put a name 
to it. Can you?” 

“T’'ll telephone to the hall and find out 
for you, if you really want to know.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter.” 

“Well, I will, anyhow, and I'll get 
you the thing for the piano, if it’s ar- 
ranged for the piano. You don’t know 
how I love doing things for you, Mar- 
tha—or you’d let me do them oftener! 
I only wish there was some big thing 
I could do!” 

“You do a lot for me, and I’m ever 
so much obliged. These violets are 
darlings !” 

“If you only had some use for the 
whole of me—all I’ve got, all I am. 
Lord knows it’s not much! Oh, I 
know you wouldn’t take me for a 
present! I wish I knew how to say 
things, Martha. There’s something 
about the way your cheek turns—just 
like a La France bud—and the way that 
clear yellow hair turns back from the 
temple—— Oh, well, a fellow’d have 
to be a poet, I suppose!” 

“Please don’t be an idiot, Jerry! 
There are about a million girls with 
pink cheeks and yellow hair. You 
think too much about appearances, any- 
how.” 

“They're pretty important,” he said 
shrewdly. “But I do think of other 
things, too—only the trouble is, it’s next 
to impossible to put those things into 
words. Don’t you ever think about get- 
ting married? Having somebody to 
look after you and think about you 
every minute, and a 

“Good gracious, Jerry Noyes! Where 
did you ever get your picture of mar- 
tied life? It isn’t like that! You 
bicker and throw plates at each other 
—figuratively, if not literally—and 
when your wife’s nice to you, you know 
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it’s because she has some thumping 
bills, and when your husband’s nice— 
that’s in case you’re a girl, of course— 
you know it’s to cover up an affair with 
somebody else!” 

“Oh, Martha, it doesn’t have to be 
like that! That’s just vulgar comic- 
supplement stuff, the sort of thing that 
vaudeville audiences think is funny! 
Do you think real life’s like that? As 
if you could have any bills I wouldn’t 
be eager and proud to be allowed to 
pay! As if any man on earth could 
be unfaithful to-you! Martha, won't 
you change your mind, and marry me? 
I love you so terribly! You don’t know 
—you haven’t the least idea——” 

“Oh, dear, I didn’t want you to say 
it! The person who said that a girl 
needn’t be proposed to unless she 
wanted to, couldn’t have known you! 
I’ve been doing my best all the way 
home—— Jerry, I’ve told you such 
heaps of times, it’s no use. I like you, 
I’m fond of you, but e 

Doubtless the first refusal is the hard- 
est to bear, since hope is highest then. 
But even the sixth is crushing; all the 
wistful ardors of a lover, loosed for an 
eager moment, however tentatively, 
can’t be whipped back to cover without 
bitter chagrin. Jerry said moodily: 

“Oh, all right, don’t rub it in! I’m 
any kind of a fool you like. Hit me 
over the head next time I show symp- 
toms, will you?” 

“Here’s the house!’ Martha was glad 
to be able to exclaim. 

She ran across the snowy pavement, 
and let herself in with her own key, 
to avoid giving work to the Lipscomb’s 
one domestic. Home was a place of 
such small economies, scarcely irksome 
to the girl who was so seldom in it, 
though she did sometimes wonder if 
they didn’t get on her mother’s nerves. 
Her few meals under her father’s roof 
were in violent contrast to those she 
took elsewhere, and to-night, as she 
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came downstairs an hour and a half 
later, ready to go out, she saw that-her 
parents had been eating Hamburger 
steak, onions, and potatoes, and that a 
dish of sliced bananas now standing on 
a side table with a small pitcher of 
milk beside it, was to form their des- 
sert. 

“Dear me! I wish you could have 
some of the things /’m going to eat!” 
she said, distressed. 

Mrs. Lipscomb smiled tenderly at her 
beautiful child, in her draped moleskin 
evening wrap, over scintillant pale 
skirts below. 

“T do like for you to have suitable 
food, my dear! But you know, it is 
nothing to me what I put into my 
mouth, and as for your father, rich 
things always disagree with him!” 

When, a few minutes later, Mrs. 
Dangerfield had stopped by and carried 
Martha off in her car, her mother went 
on nervously with a conversation the 
girl had interrupted. 

“Yes, Eletta was here this afternoon, 
Vaux. I was so sorry! She came in 
just as I had been going over those 
“Please remit’ bills, and I’m afraid I 
let her see how worried I was over 
money! I know one thing—whatever 
happens, I will never make any appeal 
to Robert, simply because she would be 
bound to know of it. She has the most 
extraordinary ideas about Martha— 
really!” 

“What sort of ideas?” Mr. Lipscomb 
inquired mildly. 

“Really—I don’t like to repeat such 
things. She actually insinuated that 
Martha should”—Mrs. Lipscomb’s 
voice dropped for the shameful word, 
her delicate face reddened a little as 
she uttered it—y‘work!” 

“T told her, of course, that such a 
thing was out of the question!” 

She was all grande dame as she di- 
rected the colored girl to set the ba- 
manas before her. 


CHAPTER V. 


Martha, lunching with Eletta nem 
day, as a distasteful, but unavoidable 
family duty, found her sister-in-day 
depressingly loquacious on the subject 
of money, a topic which she privately 
considered was better never brought 
up at all. 

“T don’t know what we are all com. 
ing to, I’m sure!” Eletta exclaimed at 
the beginning of the meal, which was 
austere. “Prices are so terrible, and 
always getting worse! I don’t know 
any one I am sorrier for than your 
mother. Have you noticed how hag. 
gard she is looking lately, Martha?” 

Martha, who had noticed nothing um- 
usual, responded: 

“Oh, of course, she isn’t—robust!” 

“She lives in a constant state of anx- 
iety about money,” Eletta said solemnly, 
“Yesterday I happened to catch her— 
almost in tears, over a pile of bills. She 
must be constantly humiliated because 
she cannot pay them; I dare say people 
call at the house and dun her, poor 
thing !” 

“IT don’t think it can be so bad a 
that, really! Martha flushed at the pic 
ture called up. “I’ve never heard——" 

“Of course not—they spare jou 
everything! You don’t get up til 
twelve o'clock, and you're gadding 
about all the time enjoying yourself! 
A collector might call twice a day with 
out your ever hearing of it! The fact 
is—I’ve said it before, and I shall keep 
on saying it!—that you people are li- 
ing beyond your means!” 

Martha cast about for a delicate pate 
phrase of “It’s none of your business if 
we are!” and, failing to find any other 
form of words that so satisfactorily ex 
pressed what she wished to say, was 
sorry that she had been so well brought 
up, and drooped silently over her salad 
plate. Eletta continued. 

“You mustn’t mind my being frank, 
Martha. It’s all in the family!” 
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“I think I do mind, though!” the girl 
said, catching eagerly at the phrase the 
other had used. “Forgive me, Eletta— 
but we are not one family, in the sense 
of having common resources. Robert 
has never helped us, as you must know. 
And I have never questioned mamma’s 
management of our affairs. Of course, 
every one finds present prices discon- 
certing—but we’re in the war now, and 
paying more for things is only a tiny 
sacrifice, when you think of the people 
who get killed! Mamma worries over 
bills, of course, but we are pretty well 
known in town, and I don’t believe 
the trades people worry! I shall ask 
her if any one has ever actually called 
about a bill. I would rather borrow 
the money from Cicely Dangerfield than 
have her annoyed in that way.” 

“I think you have the falsest, most 
wrong way of looking at things!” El- 
etta cried with an exasperated shrill 
laugh. “Borrow from Cicely! When 
should you expect to repay her, I won- 
der? Is it possible you don’t realize 
that the word you ought to use is 
‘beg’!” 

Martha had been annoyed and resent- 
ful before, with difficulty concealing 
the irritation Eletta’s interference 
caused her, but to this last insult her 
reaction was past concealment or any 
attempt at it. She sprang up from 
the table, trembling with anger, her 
muscles tense, her eyes black with the 
narrowest ring of stormy gray around 
the pupils. 

“You’re insufferable, Eletta! You 
understand nothing—no fine feelings, 
nothing! You’re—you’re impertinent! 
Cicely is my friend, and my relations 
with her are no more your concern than 
my family’s money matters! I forbid 
you to say another word to me about 
either subject !” 

It is not tolerable to be called “im- 
pertinent” by a much younger sister- 
in-law, scorned as penniless, and dis- 
ked as oversuccessful; to be by ‘her 
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“forbidden” to air your views on any 
topic. Eletta lost her temper completely 
now, and won a vicious satisfaction 
from saying to the girl all the things 
she had been bottling up with so much 
difficulty through the last few years; 
the things she had only hinted at be- 
fore, she considered, with a tact and 
forbearance evidently thrown away. 

“It may not be my business,” she said 
shrilly, her face an ugly brick-dust color 
and her eyes pin points, “but it seems to 
me it’s about time somebody gave you 
some straight talk, Martha Lipscomb! 
I'd like to know what license you think 
you ‘have to go about in society the 
way you do, paying nobody anything, 
making the most ridiculous paltry little 
returns in the way of entertaining— 
teas and card parties for balls and din- 
ners !—and even those blow-outs nearly 
bankrupting your family! TI’ll say 
nothing about your clothes! But did it 
ever occur to you that a decent girl in 
your position would go to work; that 
what you ought to be doing is trotting 
down to some man’s office at nine o’clock 
every morning, and writing his letters 
for him, in order that you. could live 
honestly and pay what you owe?” 

“Oh!” 

Martha choked at the picture of her- 
self performing services for a man for 
pay—she whose indication of a wish 
set men competing who should fulfill 
it first. “I don’t see why I should stay 
and listen to this! I’m going home!” 

But she had to listen to more of it, 
while she found and pinned on her hat, 
while she fumbled at the loops of her 
coat with fingers that shook and could 
not fasten them. 

“Do you suppose any working girl 
likes to work? They’d all like to ride 
around from one party to another in 
beautiful clothes! It can’t be done un- 
less you have the money! If you haven’t 
enough money to live on, the honest 
thing to do is to go to work. Of 
course, when one money—— 
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“You Lipscombs think yourselves so 
grand! You make me laugh with your 
airs about being ‘well known,’ and ‘in 
our position,’ and all the rest! You're 
not important a bit, any more! You’re 
just a run-down family—people are 
sorry for you! Robert's getting on be- 
Cause my father is helping him. It’s 
money that counts nowadays—money!” 

Martha pushed past her, flung gut of 
the house, banged the front door be- 
hind her with a sense of deliverance, 
and drew a deep lungful of cold, spar- 
kling air. Her nerves were quivering 
—would quiver, she knew, for hours. 
She had asked Jerry Noyes to stop for 
her at three o’clock, and take her out 
to the country club for tobogganing; it 
was only a little after two now, as her 
wrist watch—Cicely’s gift—showed her. 

Never mind, she’d walk up to 
Cicely’s house, instead, and perhaps the 
exercise would calm her. It didn’t mat- 
ter about Jerry’s coming for nothing; 
it wasn’t worth turning back to leave 
a message for. 

She tried deliberately to occupy her 
thoughts otherwise than by dwelling on 
Eletta’s rankling insults. One ought 
not to let oneself be affected by such 
things, which are indeed beneath con- 
tempt. Thoughts of a suitor—even if 
one has no idea of accepting him—are 
always pleasant and_ reassuring 
thoughts, and Martha reminded herself 
now of Jerry Noyes’ devotion, soothed 
herself by the contemplation of his con- 
ception of her, “the beautifulest thing 
in Baltimore,” utterly admirable, a 
queen whom it would be almost plas- 
phemy to criticize. 

His family had that present impor- 
tance in State and national affairs of 
which the past generations of the Lips- 
combs could boast so largely, ‘and the 
present one could boast not at all. An 
uncle of Jerry’s was a justice of the 
supreme court, an aunt a quite cele- 
brated novelist, a second uncle a light 
of Johns Hopkins, and his father the 
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she still dreamed of meeting again the 
man whose kiss had awakened her, now 
that she was no longer a shrinking six- 
teen-year-old girl, at a cruel disadvan- 
tage through a perverse series of acci- 
dents, but “the beautifulest thing in 
Baltimore,” old enough to have assem- 
bled her weapons, young enough to have 
seen no hint of tarnish beginning to 
blur one of them. 

That was a dream. He must have 
left town, that man, for one saw him 
nowhere; perhaps he had gone to the 
war and got killed. Something in Mar- 
tha denied this fiercely, but it remained, 
of course, a possibility. The odd thing 
was that no one was able to identify 
him for her from her description. She 
hadn’t asked many people, to be sure. 
She couldn’t go running about town 
asking everybody, or notes would be 
compared and curiosity roused; but she 
had asked Robert, who had accounted 
satisfactorily for four of the other men, 
all of them since known to Martha, and 
thought vaguely that there had been 
another fellow asked on Mrs. Danger- 
field’s account. She had asked Cicely, 
who had said she didn’t know any one 
at all answering to Martha’s descrip- 
tion, and Eletta, who had laughed in 
her irritating way, and begged not to 
be expected to remember all the men 
she had ever entertained. 

The sensible thing to do would be to 
forget him. 

This reflection brought her to Cicely’s 
door, with nerves calmed, pupils shrunk 
to normal size, and cheeks no pinker 
than the winter walk explained. One 
hated Eletta. One would never set foot 
in her house again. But as the Lips- 
combs had never liked her, her exclu- 
sion from their lives for the future was 
really a minor matter, and her offen- 
sive opinions might and should be 
ignored, 

Cicely Dangerfield looked a little 
smaller every year, her violet eyes a 
little bigger. Otherwise, there was no 
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change in her appearance, and none at 
all as yet in her appeal to men. Her 
disagreeable husband obstinately de- 
ferred his dying, and Cicely, unable to 
love anybody but the legendary man 
who had treated her badly, and whom 
neither she nor anybody else ever now 
referred to, beguiled the days with 
‘music, social distractions, friendships, 
of which Martha’s was the chief, and 
an occasional wistful flirtation. 

She received the girl as always with 
real pleasure. 

“You are the prettiest thing, dear! . 
What cheeks—and nothing at all on 
them but the wind’s kiss, is there? 
With so many of us, if we leave it to 
the wind, he prefers to kiss us on our 
noses !” 

They talked of the hundred things 
that engaged their interest, of enter- 
tainments in prospect, of personalities, 
of the concert of the afternoon before, 
Cicely being able not only to name thé 
last encore, but to play it delightfully, 
if less delightfully than the virtuoso 
upon his violin, on her piano. Then the 
clock struck four, and Mrs. Danger- 
field, remarking only, “You see what 
time it is!’ rose rather reluctantly. 

She did not need to explain to Mar- 
tha that from four to thalf past she 
spent, when at home, with her husband. 
The duty visit to his sick room might 
seem short to some people, but to 
Cicely it was long enough and too long. 
She’d be scolded, Martha knew, criti- 
cized, probably sworn at, by the long, 
yellow-faced, bald-headed figure in bed. 
She’d smile her courageous, pathetic 
smile, ignore the insults, talk when he 
was silent, with determined gayety. At 
last, she could shut the door behind her, 
with relief that the ordeal was over 
for another day, and return to her own 
uninvaded rooms, and the tea that by 
that time she needed. 

“Oh! While I’m gone——” said 
Cicely lightly, pausing before her desk, 
“Here’s such a nice long letter I had 
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from Gracie this morning. I’ve been 
turning out all the drawers and pigeon- 
holes, but—yes, here it is!” 

Martha took the letter, with a sem- 
blance of interest not quite felt. She 
had never liked Grace Howe more than 
moderately, and knew that she had no 
great gift for letter writing; however, 
she had perhaps written some amusing 
gossip this time, and she unfolded the 
sheets covered with angular, easily legi- 
ble handwriting, and addressed herself 
to them. 

There was a great deal about the peo- 
ple Grace was staying with, whom Mar- 
tha didn’t know, and about the atten- 
tions paid her by the man next door. 
There was the inside history of an epi- 
sode that had recently puzzled Balti- 
more, the clew to which Miss Howe’s 
hostess had fortunately been able to give 
her; this was probably why Cicely had 
thought Gracie’s letter would interest 
Martha. It did interest her; she knew 
the girl in the case quite well, and both 
of the men a little. Her attention was 
not so held by a detailed description of 
a new evening dress in process of con- 
struction for the writer. And then— 
scrawled sideways up the back of one 
page—these sentences caught her eyes: 


I suppose Martha is still sponging on you 
for everything she wears. It’s awfully sweet 
and generons of you, of course, but as I 
haven’t scrupled to tell you before—I have 
my opinion of these girls who go about 
society on what they can persuade their 
friends to give them. I think it’s simply 
disgusting—— 

That was all, ending, as all Grace’s 
sentences and clauses ended, with a 
dash; she ignored or scorned all other 
forms of punctuation. 

Martha read the horrible little para- 
graph over and over, her mind wincing 
away from immediate realization of its 
full import, to busy itself with the com- 
paratively irrelevant question, “Did 
Cicely know it was there?” 

If she had read it and forgotten it, 
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remembered only that Gracie’s Team 
had been long and chatty, without ye 
membering the atrocious thing that wag 
said in it about Martha, this made mat 
ters worse by revealing the aspersiog 
as a familiar one, which she had heard 
so often as to pay little attention to it, 
But perhaps she hadn’t happened to 
notice that sheet; the letter wove back 
ward and forward like most women’s 
letters, and Cicely might quite easily 
have missed one page. Of course, that 
was the explanation of her giving Mar- 
tha the letter to read. 

There remained the page itself, 

“Still sponging on you for everything 
she wears 3 

The intolerable phrase cut like a 
whip, coming as it did upon a conscious 
ness already bruised by Eletta’s clumsy 
battering. 

She had thought of herself as a cool 
and gracious Princess Martha, welcome 
everywhere, her beauty a sufficient con- 
tribution to society, full return surely 
for what it gave to her. Cicely was her 
friend—and she knew with what a fine 
and generous enjoyment she could 
have given to Cicely, had their pos- 
tions been reversed. 

She saw herself suddenly now by 
the merciless light of two unfriendly 
minds, “sponging” for clothes, shirking 
duties, by her demands bringing worry 
and debt upon her parents. The pictute 
was odious, incompatible with the other 
one. No adjustment is so hard to make, 
perhaps, as that between the social and 
romantic conception of a girl’s place and 
position, and the cold, grim facts of the 
case, when the veils of money and priv 
lege are withdrawn. 

To work! For a moment, with utter 
distaste, she envisaged Eletta’s indice 
tion of her duty, imagined herself in the 
ugly act of earning money, a dusty 
process surely, exhausting, soul-deadet 
ing, debasing. 

“I can’t—I can’t!” she said to he 
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self, with dry lips moving over the un- 
spoken words. 

There was an alternative. Her mind 
sprang suddenly to Jerry Noyes. To 
be under obligations to nobody ; to make 
it impossible for any one ever again 
to say that she “sponged” her gowns; 
to be able to triumph over Eletta and 
to make Cicely graceful presents whose 
value would in time repay all that the 
older woman had spent upon her—this, 
for the moment, appeared to Martha as 
the sum of human achievement, yet the 
imperative preliminary to any future 
peace of mind. Earning her living, 
even if it were thinkable, wouldn’t meet 
the emergency. It would be slavishly 
bowing to Eletta’s opinions, rather than 
defying them and crushing her, and it 
would never provide the means of re- 
paying Cicely. 

Jerry Noyes was eager to give ‘her 
“everything he had or was.” By mar- 
trying him, she would reach at one easy 
step the plane on which she craved to 
stand. She had only to lift her finger. 

But it meant forfeiture of the dream! 

She was suddenly conscious that time 
had elapsed, and, looking at her wrist 
watch, she saw that it was nearly the 
half hour. She didn’t want to see Cicely 
again now. Not that she was angry 
with her, for, of course, what she had 
done had been done in ignorance—but 
because she felt that her own manner 
must betray agitation, and she wanted 
nothing less than to have to tell her 
friend what had caused it. 

She sat down at Cicely’s desk to write 
a note in which she would prevaricate 
about a just-remembered engagement. 
There seemed to be no writing paper 
in evidence, however; the desk was in- 
deed outrageously untidy, its owner hav- 
ing abandoned, apparently in the mid- 
dle, the task of sorting its contents. 
Perhaps in this drawer 

She opened it and, after a little gasp, 
sat motionless, staring. Looking up at 
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juncture of her affairs, was the face 
that dominated her dreams. 

The photograph had been thrust in 
carelessly just before the drawer was 
last shut, and the edges of its gray 
paper mount were crumpled. Martha 
pulled it out with a shaking hand, and 
gazed at it avidly, in utter oblivion 
of the note she had meant to write, 
until Mrs. Dangerfield opened the door 
behind her and came in. 

“Cicely! Who is this man ?” 

“Who? Oh! Where did you get 
that?” 

‘I was looking for paper—I thought 
of going on and leaving you a note.” 

“Well, he’s just a man I used to 
know,” Cicely said in the quiet, non- 
committal tones she could always com- 
mand. “Do put him out of sight!” 

But she came over and took the pic- 
ture from Martha, looking at it with a 
weary frown. 

“His name was Eveleth—Hugh Eve- 
leth, if you want to know. He’s dead, 
though.” 

“Dead!” cried Martha, gripping the 
edge of the desk. 

“Yes—dead,” repeated Cicely with 
an oddly positive inflection, as if she 
found an obscure satisfaction in the 
statement. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Jerry Noyes had resolved with sav- 
age determination that he would not 
again obtrude his feelings upon Mar- 
tha. 

But there was a difference in her 
manner to him to-night, a sympathetic 
interest in his talk of the officers’ train- 
ing camp he was about to enter, a warm 
ring in her assurance that she should , 
miss him. He did not feel, as he usu- 
ally felt, that a chilly invisible barrier 
was set between them, against which he 
could only hurt himself if he pressed 
toward her. Probably she was being 
kind to him because he was going, even- 
tually, to fight. 
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He told himself this, but neverthe- 
less his resolve broke miserably under 
her bewildering smile. 

“Oh, Martha——” 

“Oh—Jerry!” 

Let it come now—she had only to 
let it come. 

“Martha, I feel such an ass saying 
the same thing over and over! You 
know! Is it any use at all? Or shall 
I wait till I get over, and volunteer for 
something impossible—just so as to 
soften my finish for the family? Hon- 
estly, there isn’t anything for me if I 
can’t have you! You know, I’m think- 
ing about you every minute, whether 
I’m with you or not. I’m not just in- 
terested in you, in any ordinary way! 
I think it must be pretty unusual for 
any girl to be loved the way I love 
you!” 

He was a good-looking boy—she 
thought of him as a boy, though he 
must have been twenty-seven or eight 
by now—and tremendously in earnest. 
His brown hair, sleek, by great effort, 
over the crisp bend that was not al- 
lowed to be more than the half of a curl, 
roused in Martha an impulse to ruf- 
fle it with her fingers. His eyes gazed 
imploringly into hers, and she met the 
desire in them as freely as if they had 
been a child’s. 

“There are three kinds of men, as far 
as a girl is concerned,” she summarized 
tranquilly to herself, “and you know 
them by their eyes. The impossible 
ones, whose eyes you don’t like to meet 
at all—suggestive, leering; and those 
whose eyes you can look straight into 
without embarrassment, like Jerry’s— 
they are all the men who can be brothers 
to you—and then the third kind, you 
want to meet their eyes and are afraid 
to; you can’t meet them without the 
most intolerable, the most heavenly 
thrill—and that’s your predestined 
lover!” 

But if the predestined lover has died, 
a brother may be a comforting refuge 


enough—a brother who loves you very 
very much, and can rescue you from us 
intolerable position, and give yy 
everything that you want. 

“Does it really mean so much to you, 
Jerry?” 

“It means a million times more than 
I can possibly say!” 

He had dropped his head into his 
hands, in a boyish gesture of despair, 
and Martha touched his hair now with 
tentative, experimental fingers. 

“Martha! For Pete’s sake, don't— 
unless 

“Unless?” she repeated, in arch en 
couragement. 

He looked up, and she nodded sok 
emnly. 

“Let’s go home!” Jerry said, wild 
eyed. “I want you to myself—in the 
car!” 

In the car she let him put his arms 
around her, finding something comfort. 
ing in being so enveloped in the rough, 
enormous overcoat, something touching 
in the hammer strokes of Jerry’s heart 
against her own quite calmly function- 
ing one. But when he kissed her, she 
felt a little shivering pang, to think that 
such kisses as this—productive of abso- 
lutely no emotion, not even distaste— 
were to be the only kisses now that she 
would ever know. 

The announcement of their engage- 
ment, however, brought with it every 
gratifying consequence that Martha 
hoped for. 

Eletta became groveling, and ate her 
words with propitiatory adjectives 
Grace Howe was palpably envious, and 
Cicely’s gifts to the girl who was to be 
Mrs. Jerry Noyes sank into almost it 
significance, the graceful presents of an 
older woman through the few yeafs 
that preceded their recipient’s eleva 
tion to equal rank as a rich matron. 

It developed that Martha’s father and 
mother had long ago planned to 
the house on Charles Street as soon as 
their daughter married, and decline on 
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the comfort and cheapness of an apart- 
ment. Through her act, difficulties and 
embarrassments melted away in every 
direction; there were no difficulties. 

“But I’m broken-hearted,” Martha 
confided to Jerry—there is always 
something of which to make a griev- 
ance—‘to think of strangers living in 
this dear old place!” 

“Why shouldn’t we live in it?” he 
asked briskly, and bought the house the 
next day at Vaux Lipscomb’s price. 

Martha was enchanted with the pros- 
pect of keeping her home, and doing 
to it all the things that she had dreamed 
of doing. It was an old house of excel- 
lent building and fine detail, having a 
beauty in shabbiness, starred by some 
admirable, long-descended furniture un- 
der Mrs. Lipscomb’s reign; under Mar- 
tha’s, money should be spent to the 
achieving of a harmonious perfection. 

It did not sadden her that Jerry was 
presently summoned to camp, leaving 
her to the undisturbed contemplation of 
her prospects. He would be sent 
abroad, it was thought, in October, and 
for the fifteenth of September the wed- 
ding was fixed. 

Martha spent the summer in select- 
ing a trousseau, to which she would 
allow Cicely to make no contributions. 
“You've done too much for me al- 
ready!” she said; and, in fact, the Lips- 
combs had an amount of money in hand 
from the sale of the house that justified 
the expenditure on Martha’s clothes. 

There is a tax upon every good thing, 
and Martha paid hers in duty visits to 
Jerry’s family. She and her mother- 
in-law were antagonistic from the first, 
Mrs. Noyes having had other plans for 
her son, and having little sympathy 
with the butterfly type to which his 
fiancée undeniably belonged. 

Martha found herself expected to go 
on committees, to do volunteer Home 
Service visiting, and, worst of all, to 
knit, a task at which her slim white fin- 
gers were incredibly clumsy. Jerry was 
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seldom present to stand between her 
and his mother, who was a terrifying 
Roman-nosed old lady of commanding 
presence. 

“After I’m married,” the gitl 
thought, “I can see as little of her as I 
like—and I shall like very little! But 
just now she has to be propitiated!” 

And Martha made the visits to sol 
diers’ families, distributing largesse on 
her own account until the scandal of it 
spread and the Red Cross authorities 
refused to furnish her with any more 
addresses. Mrs. Lipscomb did the knit- 
ting, pulling out the rows that Martha 
had bungled under her future mother- 
in-law’s eyes and doing them over 
again, with the result that acceptable 
garments were handed over. 

Jerry came home to be married, look- 
ing very well in uniform, standing 
straighter, and with a hungry gaze for 
Martha that brought her a feeling of 
dismay. He was going to expect a lot 
of her. Being kissed occasionally was 
one thing, but keeping it up over weeks 
and months and years, pretending that 
she liked it, was perhaps not going to be 
easy. Love which one does not return 
can be the most wearisome thing in the 
world. She felt some terror at the 
prospect ahead of her as she went to 
bed the night before her wedding. 

Its brilliance as a function suffered, 
of course, from the date, which the 
exigencies of Jerry’s service had made 
the latest possible. Still, a number of 
people had come back to town for it, 
and Martha, in the most graceful of 
conventional wedding gowns, looked 
her best as she left the church under 
the arch of swords. 

Afterward, there were food and con- 
gratulations, the same things said over 
and over again, and elderly women cry- 
ing with the nervous emotion engen- 
dered by weddings. It was very warm, 
and the smell of baking pavements came 
through the wide windows. Martha 
went upstairs and changed to an oyster- 
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colored linen for traveling, and was 
kissed and cried over again by her 
mother. 

Then, feeling a little as if she were 
going to the dentist’s, she went down 
again to go away with Jerry. 

She was in the car, and he about to 
follow her, when the telegraph boy 
dashed up. Jerry read the message with 
one foot on the running board and one 
on the curb, and having read it, handed 
it to Martha without a word. He was 
ordered to France at once. 

He watched her face with agonized 
appeal as she looked at the ill-typed 
words on the yellow paper, and a shock, 
to whose pain the first one was noth- 
ing, ravaged him as he saw that the ex- 
pression first flashing over Martha’s 
feature was one of relief. Afterward, 
so few seconds afterward, she sum- 
moned the proper grimace of horror, 
but he had seen, although his effort 
thenceforth was to deny to himself what 
he had seen. 

“Jerry—how terrible! 
right 
once?” 

“Yes, at once!” He turned to thrust 
the telegram into the hands of the man 
who stood beside him, leaving it to him 
to read the news to the indignant, sym- 
pathetic group on the doorsteps. 

“Will you come home with me and 
get some of the things I need, and then 
see me to the station?” 

“Oh, Jerry, it is a shame: 

They drove to his mother’s house, he 
clutching her hand so fiercely that it 
was real pain, looking at her with sick 
eyes. 

“You'll write to me? Every day? 
And if I don’t come back——~ 


They’ve no 
This means you must go at 


CHAPTER VII. 


Afterward, like many another’s, his 
face burned to remember his heroics 
about not coming back. For he saw no 
fighting at all; the armistice was signed 
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before he could reach the front. Wim 
tha had seven weeks of dutiful ame 
iety, and then was free to enjoy hep 
new position without even this draw. 
back, and equally without the drawback 
of Jerry’s exigent presence. He was not 
to be demobilized for many months, 

She had her way with the old house, 
buying with an intoxication of pleas. 
ure at flinging money about without 
forethought or afterthought. She had 
always had most of the advantages that 
money buys, but the mere dispensing of 
it is to many women the supreme en- 
joyment it affords, and this was new 
to Martha. 

She wrote to her husband with ad- 
mirable regularity, not every day as 
he had asked, but twice a week, with 
few failures. She told him of the prog. 
ress of the decorators with the house, 
the gossip of their circle, the health of 
his parents and hers. She tried to make 
her letters bright and spontaneous, but 
she was sometimes reduced to outlining 
a new play for him to fill them out, 
At the end, she manufactured a few 
phrases of affection for Jerry and im 
patience for his return. 

He pored over the letters, trying to 
find in them refutation of the shatter 
ing conviction a moment’s insight had 
brought him. He wanted so much to 
believe that Martha indeed cared for 
him, missed him, and looked forward 
to the real beginning of their marriage, 
that he almost persuaded himself that 
he had seen wrongly, and that those 
sentences at the end of her letter were 
true. They were not particularly con- 
vincing in themselves, were warmed and 
welded by no unmistakable passion. 
But she was young, and no adept at 
self-expression, which is, perhaps, often- 
est denied to the deepest feeling, and 
it was even conceivable that she was 
shy. If she hadn’t loved him—oh, not 
as he loved her, but a_ little—she 
wouldn’t, of course, have married him. 
It is understandable that apprehension 
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should tinge a girl’s happiness on her 
wedding day; few men would have it 


otherwise. 

And still, waking sometimes in the 
small hours, Jerry temembered the 
flashing look of glad relief with which 
Martha had read that he must leave 
her, and revised all the optimistic argu- 
ments of the daytime. 

He had other letters, notably many 
very long ones in his mother’s fine, 
small handwriting, dealing mostly with 
the shortcomings of Martha, her sins 
of omission and commission, 


I cannot help thinking it would be more 
becoming in her to attempt no entertaining 
in your absence. But she has spent untold 
sums on that house, for which you gave such 
an absurd price in the first instance, and is 
holding all manner of functions there, with 
the assistance of Cicely Dangerfield, whom, 
as you know, I do not consider a desirable 
friend for my son’s wife. Mrs. Dangerfield’s 
life may be circumspect now—she is well into 
her thirties, I believe—but she was certainly 
at one time very much talked about. 

Martha is very popular at dances now- 
adays, dancing with an indiscriminate free- 
dom that may be allowable in an unmarried 
girl, but seems to me likely to create an un- 
favorable impression in a woman whose 
husband is absent on his country’s service. 
She is also taking a conspicuous part in 
some much-discussed theatricals, which, as 
they are got up for the purpose of aiding 
the destitute Armenians, may, perhaps, not 
be considered objectionable in themselves. 
But we all know how easily charity is made 
an excuse for questionable enjoyments. I 
inclose a portrait that appeared in the pa- 
per, of Martha as, I believe, a Circassian 
slave. Note her costume, and remember that 


it was worn at an entertainment open to the 
public, 


In reply, Jerry wrote—and tried to 
think as he wrote it—that he was glad 
Martha was enjoying herself. Certainly 
he did not want her to sit at home and 
be dull. But beautiful as was the roto- 
gravure picture of Martha in Turk- 
ish costume, it chilled him to think of 
the men at home, not his friends alone, 
but all and sundry from the streets, 
who had been admitted to gloat on its 


revelation of her adorable young shape- 
liness, its allurement accented shame- 
lessly by the Oriental dress. 

He thought, too, and with some hos- 
tility, of the dancing partners to whom 
the elder Mrs. Noyes made specific ref- 
erence. That young half-wit, Jack 


Carr!. That pest, Eugene Witherspoon! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


After six months of self-indulgence 
in a very material shape, Martha Noyes 
found, as many others have found be- 
fore her, the emptiness of these satis- 
factions. A certain amount of quite 
definite excitement and pleasure can be 
extracted from furnishing a ‘house, 
without regard to expense or any one’s 
taste but your own, from buying clothes 
and jewels, from planning and carrying 
out entertainments. Then, a feeling 
of surfeit afflicts the soul, if the woman 
thus occupying herself is possessed of 
such a thing. 

Martha had one, butterfly though she 
might be, and the zest leaked out of 
her enjoyment. But, she knew that for 
her there was nothing in life but grati- 
fications of the same kind, and she con- 
tinued to go out, to divide her time be- 
tween the care and heightening of her 
beauty, and the exhibition of it and of 
her perfect house. 

It was at the dance that followed the 
last performance of the theatricals, 
when the participants retained their cos- 
tumes, and Martha, with kohl-ringed 
eyes and a corsage that was little more 
than a scintillant network of jewels, 
and a vivid and arresting beauty not 
always hers, that the incredible encoun- 
ter which was so charged with after 
effects took place. 

“Mr. Eveleth wants very much to be 
presented to you,” somebody had said. 

Many, men asked to be introduced to 
her, and Martha turned carelessly—and 
put her hand on the back of a chair to 
steady herself. 
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She was facing, at very close quar- 
ters in the crush, the man who five 
years earlier had humiliated her, kissed 
her, taken her heart, and walked out of 
the room and out of her life. The big 
shoulders, the splendid build, the gal- 
lantly carried head, might have be- 
longed to some one else, but the eyes 
that burned on Martha were unmistak- 
able. As before, she could meet them 
only for a second; then her own fell 
to the long, close curve of the mouth 
whose touch she remembered so poign- 
antly. 

She was feeling giddy as her conven- 
tional self automatically made acknowl- 
edgment of the introduction. That man 
was dead—Hugh Eveleth was dead— 
Cicely had said so. What could it 
mean ? 

But the Mr. Eveleth with whom she 
found herself presently dancing was 
very much alive, and—he made no at- 
tempt to dissemble it—very much struck 
with Mrs. Jerry Noyes. It was clear 
that he had no recollection of ever hav- 
ing seen her before. Of course not! 
She had been a child, and he, most 
likely, at the time seriously interested 
in some other quarter. 

“T am married,” Martha repeated 
more than once to herself, as they 
moved together to the long, rhythmic 
sobbing of the strings, and her happi- 
ness suffocated and frightened her. He 
wasn’t ignoring, taunting her now; she 
could feel the attraction she was exert- 
ing upon him, knew him as much swept 
off his feet as she off hers, knew that 
he, too, was well inside the circle of 
‘the spell that bound her. 

The repetition of the words, “I am 
married,” was mechanical, and pro- 
duced no effect; they seemed a state- 
ment of an admitted, but irrelevant, 
fact. What mattered now was that 


Hugh Eveleth’s arms were around her 
again, his eyes rapturously apprecia- 
tive of her, his voice a husky and.ex- 
citing music in her ears. 


Ainslee’s 


Mrs. Dangerfield was not ate 
dance, but the next day Martha tee 
phoned her for an explanation of he 
extraordinary misstatement. 

“Cicely! Do you. remember telling 
me that a man was dead—a man whog 
photograph I came across in one of 
your drawers? Hugh Eveleth? Wel 


he’s nothing of the kind! I met him 
last night.” 
“He’s in town!” People’s voices 


often take a curious timbre from some 
peculiarity of the telephone instrument, 

“Yes, I met him last night. How 
did you come to think he was dead?” 

“TI meant it figuratively, dear. He 
did some of the things that finish a 
man—that’s all! Oh, it’s not generally 
known! You'll meet him. He’s dead, 
as far as J am concerned. Take my 
advice, and don’t have anything to do 
with him!” 

Martha hung up after some desultory 
conversation on other topics, witha 
feeling of curiosity as to what Eveleth 
had done, but with no inclination to 
follow Mrs. Dangerfield’s advice. She 
knew, of course, intellectually, that it 
was good advice for her, regardless of 
what the man’s disqualifying act had 
been. She ought to be out when Eve 
leth called, as she had already given 
him permission to do, ought to refuse 
to dance with him, to follow a com 
sistent policy of avoidance. She was 
about as likely to.do so as a moth to 
avoid the fatal lamp, a drug addict to 
eschew the drug when it lies at his 
hand. 

She did not press Cicely for fur 
ther revelations, partly because she was 
at present too enthralled to care greatly 
about Eveleth’s past—the stage of jeal 
ousy comes later, after glamour has 
been succeeded by the possessive im 
pulse—but chiefly because her relations 
with Mrs. Dangerfield were still those 
of the protégée and protectress, girl and 
older woman. Cicely knew Marthas 
heart, or thought she did, but she had 
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never given her own confidence ; she 
was not of the women who love, in 
negligee and with loose hair, to smoke 
uncounted cigarettes and recount the 
story of their lives: 

Martha knew nothing about Cicely 
beyond the palpable facts of her unen- 
viable situation as the wife of a mori- 
bund tyrant who would not die, and 
the old legend that she had cared for 
and been badly treated by some man 
unnamed. Jerry’s mother had said 
abominable things about her to the girl, 
with the result that the two Mrs. 
Noyeses had for the first time actually 
quarreled, their latent antagonism blaz- 
ing up, once the issue was opened. 
What her mother-in-law had said, Mar- 
tha had simply denied and disbelieved: 

“Cicely is my friend!” She closed 
the interview on that declaration under- 
lined, unshakable. But Cicely was not, 
for all that, to be freely questioned. 

Eveleth came to see her with the least 
possible delay, and Martha, not con- 
sidering at all the propriety of saying 
she was out, went down to him with 
happy perturbation. Words did not 
come to her very readily in his pres- 
ence, and she had not now the resource 
in dancing of the other night. But the 
habit of the world was wholly hers, and 
her silences and hesitations were never 
awkward, suggested no lack of self- 
possession. 

He, on his side, practiced pursuer of 
women, employed his usual gambits 
without too great hurry. 

“There’s no town like ours, is there? 
I've been away five years—think of 
it! I’d have come back sooner if I'd 
had any idea of the golden surprises 
I should find here.” 

“I wondered why I hadn’t met you 
before—since you seem to know nearly 
everybody that I do.” 

“Now you know the sufficient rea- 
son. If I’d been here, you’d have seen 
enough of me, I assure you! I used to 
know your husband pretty well.” 
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Martha wished that Jerry had not 
been mentioned. 

“And my brother, too, didn’t you?” 

“Your brother? I think I’ll have to 
ask now what your name was before 
Jerry thrust his upon you, Mfrs. 
Noyes?” 

“Lipscomb—Martha Lipscomb.” 

“Bob Lipscomb’s sister! Oh, yes, in- 
deed !” 

“And you know Cicely Dangerfield, 
I know!” 

There was a little pause before he 
spoke in answer to this, a moment in 
which he sat rather rigid, holding his 
teacup stiffly. - 

“Why—did she speak to you of me?” 

“T can’t flatter you by saying that she 
said a great deal!” Martha laughed, 
remembering what Cicely had said, and 
finding a certain pleasure in embarrass- 
ing him. “But she has a photograph of 
you.” 

“Oh, has she!” The all but imper- 
ceptible tension relaxed. “It’s not on 
her dressing table, I take it—with vio- 
lets always before it?” 

“No, it turned up in a general clean- 
ing out of her desk!” 

“But it made an impression on you, 
if you remembered it ‘and recognized 
me from it.” 

“Won’t you have some more tea?” 
said Martha quickly. ; 

“T was young and winsome in those 
days, wasn’t I?” he said, as he ap- 
proached her with his cup. Their fin- 
gers touched along the rim of the dish, 
probably by design on Eveleth’s part, 
and Martha started so that the cup 
bounded and turned over on its side. 
The weight of the teapot steadied her 
hands, however, and to her relief she 
poured successfully when he had righted 
the cup. In her embarrassment, she 
clutched at the childish retort, “How 
you have changed!” 

“But not unrecognizably, by your 
own admission!” 

Recovering herself, she ‘began to 
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smoke, lighting her cigarette quickly be- 
fore he could again imperil her self- 
command by rising to do it for her, 
and to talk very fast about the ab- 
surdities of the revue in which she 
had played a Circassian slave. Out of 
breath, she shot at him suddenly a de- 
mand for an account of himself in his 
five years’ absence from Baltimore, and 
set him off on a series of Othello tales 
that kept him lingering far longer than 
a first call warranted. 

They saw each other constantly after 
that, and Eveleth learned the days and 
the hours when Martha had fewest call- 
ers, and made them his own. It was 
not long before the older Mrs. Noyes 
was writing indignantly to her son of 
his wife’s indiscreet behavior with “a 
man of the worst reputation—danger- 
ously handsome—a notorious home- 
breaker. Possibly you may remember 
Hugh Eveleth, and some of the stories 
about him in the old days!” 

Jerry remembered only too well, and 
did not sleep the sounder for his moth- 
er’s solicitude. 

Martha lived nowadays in a state of 
perpetual joyous excitement. -She be- 
came useless for ordinary social pur- 
poses, absorbed, when she was not with 
Eveleth, in living over every detail of 
their last meeting, or looking forward 
to the next. She did not think about 
the future beyond this, about Jerry and 
his inevitable return and her obliga- 
tions to him; she thought of nothing 
but Hugh. She was as little her own 
creature, as little responsible, perhaps, 
as a person who acts under hypnotism, 
less strong than the dark magic of natu- 
ral forces which was working in and 
upon her. 

Mrs. Dangerfield’s remonstrances 
were as vain as Mrs. Calvert Noyes’ 
bludgeon strokes of denunciation. 
Once, Cicely came into Martha’s draw- 
ing-room to find the girl at the piano, 
playing softly, and Eveleth leaning over 
it, his eyes on her face, hers raptly on 
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his. There was no light in the fom 
except that of the two piano candigg 
the tea wagon held the débris of a meal 
for two, and the warmth of a wood 
fire on the hearth brought out heay 
fragrances from ‘a vase of American 
beauty roses on the floor, too near, 

“Oh, Cicely!” said Martha, springing 
up with some trepidation, for it was 
the first time that Mrs. Dangerfield had 
encountered the man whom she had de 
scribed as “dead.” “I believe you know 
Mr. Eveleth ?” 

“No——” said Cicely, but she ac 
knowledged his very formal and defer. 
ential bow, if with little more than a 
lengthening of her chin and a lift of 
her eyebrows. 

“T’ll get you up some fresh tea,” said 
Martha, leaving the piano bench to kiss 
her friend coaxingly and whisper, 
“Don’t be too brutal to him!” before 
she rang the bell. 

Eveleth hesitated a moment, and then 
dropped into the seat that Martha had 
left and began to play. He playeda 
number of modern French and Russian 
fragments, notably an eerie little lullaby, 
with a clatter of weird chords in the 
middle of it that must infallibly have 
waked the baby. This he played twice. 

“What a heavenly thing!” Martha 
exclaimed, when he had ended. 

“Tt sounded to me,” said Cicely, “like 
the tune that the cat died of!” 

Defeated, Eveleth rose from the 
piano and took his leave. When he 
stood before Mrs. Dangerfield and ex 
tended his hand, she said only: 

“Martha’s cake is so sticky—really, 
dear, you should give one a fork!” She 
again favored him with the minimumof 
bow. 

“Oh, Cicely, you were mean!” Mat 
tha exclaimed a moment later. 

“I hope so, indeed! I tried to be! 
My dear girl, the atmosphere, when I 
came in just now, was dangerous— 
charged with—all sorts of things! Do 
think of Jerry! I have a mind——" 
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It was from that afternoon that a 
coolness grew up between the two 
friends. 

Martha continued to receive Eveleth, 
continued to forget Jerry except when 
she wrote him her perfunctory letters. 
Neither she nor the man had much 
sense of time when they were together, 
and once her car came around to take 
her out to dinner, when they were still 
sitting talking over the fire and the 
teacups. She dressed in a wild scram- 
ble, and arrived late enough to give her 
hostess a grievance against her for life. 

Still, the overt declaration had not 
been made. That occurred weeks later 
again, the consequence, apparently, of a 
discussion about Christian names. 

“Mine made me miserable when I was 
a child,” she told him. have given 
worlds to be called Rosamond or Eve- 
lyn or Gladys. Now I rather like it!” 

“I love it!” he cried enthusiastically. 
“Martha! Martha! It’s so quaint, 
with its association of housewifeliness 
and harsh, ruthless busyness. You con- 
tradict it so deliciously. Martha would 
always do her duty, regardless of what 
harm she might do by it, how she might 
crucify others. You—wouldn’t!” 

“Wouldn’t 1?” 

“Martha”—he seemed to consider 
that his dissertation on her name gave 
him a right to use it—“don’t do your 
duty—I beg of you, don’t! You are a 
married woman, and do you know what 
your duty is? As regards me? It is 
to turn me out of your house, because 
I am here as your lover!” 

It was said now, it was irrevocably 
between them, a dividing abyss, or—a 
chain to join them. 

She let her head drop back against 
the cushion behind her and closed her 
eyes. Just for the moment she wanted 
nothing more than this; she knew com- 
plete attainment. 

“I love you—I love you! But you’re 
not going to send me away? Don’t 
send me away !” 


- She opened her eyes. 

“You'll be asking next if you cam 
kiss me!” 

But he was not of those that ask, 
He kissed her again and again, on 
mouth and eyelids and cheeks and 
throat. She returned kiss for kiss hun- 
grily, with never a thought of Jerry. 
She should, indeed, have borne another 
name than Martha, if that is a synonym. 
for duty. 

“Tt’s not the first time you’ve kissed 
me!” she puzzled him by declaring, 
when the impulse in both of them had 
spent itself, failed momentarily through 
exhaustion. 

“Do you mean to imply that I could 
kiss you and forget it? You're dream- 
ing!” 

She reminded him of the circum- 
stances, at which she could laugh now. 

“And that was you! I hadn’t forgot- 
ten it, either—only I never connected it 
with you. It’s an exquisite little mem- 
ory. I never told on you!” 

Have you forgot- 


“Nor I on you! 
ten? I overheard something that for 
some reason you thought tremendously 


important and secret. I’ve often puz- 
zled over it. Something about a neck- 
lace—and a lady and some big sum of 
money. I could never make head or 
tail of it.” 

“Oh, that!” He was silent a min- 
ute, seeming dashed by the recollec- 
tion. 

“What was it all about ?” 

“A beast of a woman had been to 
my rooms, and afterward lost her neck- 
lace and saw fit to accuse me. Just a 
bit of disgusting blackmail. Forget it!” 

“Yes,” said Martha obediently. She 
was quite ready to forget, to forget 
everything except the absurd rapture 
of being kissed by Hugh. 

“T scolded you, did 1?” 

“Yes, you were horrid! Meeting 
you now, I should never guess you had 
it in you to be.so disagreeable. I was 
at such a terrible disadvantage, too!” 
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“I was really worried about this other 
business, you see,” he said with a grav- 
ity of apology that amused Martha now, 
so far had she come from that old agony 
of mortification. “I had no business 
whatever to kiss you either, of course, 
in that way. Am I forgiven?” 

_ “And what about the kisses you have 
just taken?” 

“Ah, I make no apologies for those! 
I am thirty-four years old, Martha, and 
I am in love for the first time in my 
life.” 

“If one could believe that! I’m not 
a baby! You’ve loved dozens of won- 
derful women, of course. How I hate 
them!” 

“You needn’t. Oh, I’ve been inter- 
ested, of course, and I’ve thought I 
cared. But at the bottom of me there’s 
always been protest—I’ve always re- 
sented the bother of the thing, the up- 
set to one’s nerves—and I’ve always 
known it wouldn’t last and dreaded the 
inevitable blow-out at the end, even 
while I was just at the beginning.” 

“And you don’t feel that now? 

“With you there is to be no end!” he 
said ardently. And a minute later, 
‘Martha! It is I who have to complain, 
really; who have a right to be jealous; 
because, when all’s said and done, men 
and women are not on the same footing 
in love, where past gifts are concerned, 
and you—you’re married. Married! 
There’s a man who has a right to you, 
and he isn’t I! What lies words are! 
Is there any right in the world except 
that you belong to me?” 

She told him then, happy to be able 
to tell him: 

“He was ordered abroad before we'd 
left the house after the breakfast! He 
—I—you’ve nothing to be jealous 
about! He isn’t anything to me, 
really!” 

“No? What stupendous luck!” 

She began to think vaguely of the 
future, to feel suddenly as an oppres- 
sion the luxury of the room around her, 


of her dress, the little perfect peatiem 
her neck, Jerry’s gifts for which ifw 
not thinkable now that she should ge 
make him a return. How did one ge 
out of a muddle like this into whig 
she had tangled her life? But she won. 
dered, too, whether, if she hadn’t ma. 
ried Jerry, if she had dropped ont of 
society and worn shabby dresses an 
still, by chance, encountered Hugh Eye. 
leth—if he would have loved her, Fe 
might have disregarded hen as he did 
before. 

So, after all, it was a good thing that 
she had married Jerry. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Jerry was released at last, and o 
his way back to Martha. It was good 
to be his own man again, but the full 
possession of his time and thoughts 
especially on shipboard, gave opporty 
nity for speculations and imagining 
that were unnerving. 

His mother’s letters had been so many 
ordeals, of late, under which he had 
writhed, while dutifully going through 
them, answering her insinuations 
against Martha with fierce scorn as he 
read, but miserably conscious, all the 
time, that he would be unable to for 
get them. There hadn’t been much it 
Martha’s letters to help him. She had 
taken to spacing her large decorative 
handwriting with the stingiest generos 
ity, so that she strung twenty words 
wide apart and covered a page, and she 
told him nothing. The kind, closing 
paragraph—he knew the closing pare 
graphs of many of her earlier letters 
by heart—had shrunk to a stereotyped 
phrase. 

He hadn’t really hoped that she 
would come to New York to meet him, 
though he envied the men with him 
who were met by flushed and ecaget 
women. Scanning the wives and sweet 
hearts on the dock, however, this fee 
ing gave place to one of complacett 
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superiority; there was not one who 
compared to Martha in any way. It 
would have been nice to show her to 
these fellows, to rouse their envy, in 
turn, But it was his lot to go far- 
ther and fare better at the end. He 
went on down to Baltimore without 
delay, dreaming in the smoker of Mar- 
tha, as he would see her now in a few 
hours, without fail. 

She was there, indeed, as he came 
up the steps from the train level into 
the Union Station, standing beside his 
mother in a fulfilled radiance of beauty 
that was breath taking. He had been 
away almost a full year, but the year 
that turns twenty-two into twenty-three 
does not of itself produce such vivid- 
ness of blooming. 

He knew her decided views about 
embraces in railway stations, and only 
took,her hand. But his starved eyes 
fastened on her, were reluctant to leave 
her, even for the necessary businesses 
of guiding his mother and her through 
doors, of handing over baggage checks, 
and glancing along half a dozen wait- 
ing cars to pick out his own. 

He and Martha were coming that 
night to dine quite alone with her, Mrs. 
Noyes announced with a positiveness 
that did not admit demur, and mean- 
time she would not intrude longer on 
their reunion. They were to drop her 
at her house, and go on together to 
theirs. 

The older lady talked steadily for 
that first third of the ride, asking ques- 
tions to which she hardly allowed Jerry 
to respond, pointing out unimportant 
changes, and giving her views of Mr. 
Baker, whom she held responsible for 
her son’s long and needless detention 
abroad. Then she descended heavily 
at her own white marble doorstep, was 
escorted inside the door and finally em- 
braced by Jerry, and gave him permis- 
sion to return to his wife, not without 
some whispered and unfinished expres- 
sions of pity and indignation. 
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In the limousine again, with Martha, 
it became for the first time possible for 
the two to talk. 

“Glad to see me, Martha?” he dared, 
leaning forward in order to face her 
as fully as he might. 

“Of course,” she said colorlessly. 

He took her hand, in its gray suede 
gauntlet, and began to pinch gently at 
the finger tips in an effort to remove 
the glove. 

“What are you trying to do?” Martha 
repossessed herself of her hand with 
a nervous jerk, 

After a moment, she began to tell him 
about the house. She had told it all 
before; it had been the staple of every 
letter to him, the subject she had fallen 
back on when she had nothing else to 
say. But, of course, she was quite right 
to talk about something. 

“T do hope you'll like it! Most peo- 
ple do. Your mother doesn’t—that is, 
not everything I’ve done. She thinks 
I’ve spent too much money on the draw- 
ing-room, and on my bedroom. She 
thinks people should have plain wooden 
bedroom suites, and just carpets and 
clean wall paper. I’ve bought a lot of aw- 
fully good old things, and I don’t think 
I was cheated on them really—much! 
I may have made one or two mistakes, 
but the whole effect is awfully good! 
Here we are!” 

He saw the beautiful house, admired! 
what she had done with as much enthu- 
siasm as he could summon. In the hall 
there was the man who admitted them; 
in the cool, admirable dining room a 
maid was returning to its place a 
trayful of newly polished silver. The 
downstairs rooms could be flung into 
each other for the purposes of enter- 
tainment, and were now, for the sake 
of coolness, so that on that floor they 
were never out of sight of a servant. 
It was in Martha’s yellow and silver 
bedroom that they were for the first 
time alone. 

He went up to her then and set his 
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hand on the shoulders whose turning 


Was one of her perfections. Unwilled, 
almost imperceptible, he felt the wincing 
of her whole body away from him. She 
had so steeled herself for this moment,. 
indeed, that perhaps there was no move- 
ment of her flesh at all, and it was the 
wincing of ther spirit that he felt. 

“You don’t want to kiss me, do you?” 
Jerry asked. 

“Why, yes, of course I do!” 

“It’s a lie!” he said roughly. “And 
God knows I don’t want to kiss you! 
I——” He stopped; this was not at all 
the line he had meant to take, the kind 
of thing he had tried to formulate as 
he followed her over the house and 
with the upper layer of his mind ad- 
mired appropriately the arrangements 
to which she called his attention. He 
walked away from her, half a dozen 
paces, to the day bed that stood under 
two high-set windows. 

“Sit down somewhere, 
d’you mind?” he managed. 
talk reasonably.” 

She dropped on to the little backless 
chair before her dressing table and 
looked at him in grave bewilderment, 
uncertain, constrained, cautious. 

“Yes,” she acquiesced, and waited for 
what he had to say. 

He frowned at the floor a long mo- 
ment, gathering his ideas. 

“It’s like this,” he began abruptly. 
“T’ve been away a year. A year’s a 
hell of—an awfully long time. Let- 
ters are no use. Letters are nothing. 
They work you up to expect something, 
and then there’s nothing. People wguld 
be better off really, I think, without 
them. Well Don’t imagine I’m 
telling you I’ve fallen in love with a 
French girl. Only, it’s like this—we 
haven’t seen each other for so long, 
and we’re—out of touch. Now, the 
stereotyped thing for me to do is to 
Overpower you with embraces and 
kisses” —to his dismay, a yearning note 
came into his voice as he spoke of these 


Martha— 
“And let’s 
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things, and he hardened it to stridengy 
as he went on—“to take in a gulp agm 
don’t you see, what I’ve been kept oup 
of all this time! Well, what I mean 
say, don’t let’s!” 

“Don’t let’s!” repeated Martha under 
her breath, fascinated by the sound of 
the words which were her reprieve 

“Don’t let’s rush things—spoil things} 
Let’s get acquainted over again first 
have a lot of sailing days on the hay 
first, and some long motoring trips and 
long talks over the fire in the evenings 
—just you and I—and then, when 
you’re used to me again and feel you 
wouldn’t mind my making love to you, 
why, you let me know!” 

He stopped, and withdrew his gaz 
from a rug to lift it to her face. 

Martha sat very still, looking down 
at her hands. She had expected this 
hour with despair, had watched it come 
nearer with sick thought of suicide 
She had been hating Jerry, feeling the 
coldest rage of resentment against him, 
ever since it had been borne in on her 
that he was actually coming back, that 
she who loved Hugh Eveleth would 
presently be called upon to receive the 
love of Jerry Noyes. 

Long motor ride and sails with her 
husband She could hold her 
tongue and think about Hugh, and he 
would be satisfied that they were a¢ 
vancing in intimacy. He wasn’t going 
to make love to .ler—that was the 
great fact. Not until she encouraged 
him to. She felt a rush of gratitude 
that was almost liking. 

“Jerry—it’s just what I’ve felt my 
self! People, after a year, aren't the 
same. We'll go slow. Let’s go and 
look at your room now, shall we? I 
didn’t do much to it—I thought [@ 
leave it to you. It must be nearly time 
to dress now. You know how awfully 
punctual your mother is. Jerry! 
You'll stand up for me to her, wont 
you? She thinks everything I do is@ 
crime!” 
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#Of course I’ll stand up for you! 
But she doesn’t mean anything. She 
likes to tell everybody where they get 
off, that’s all. And, of course, she’s 
foolishly partial to me. Who is this 
fellow Eveleth she wrote me about? 
You never mentioned him, by the way !” 

“Why—he’s just Hugh Eveleth.” 

“T's an uncommon enough name! 
I thought it would be Hugh! He’s a 
bad egg, Martha. You want to cut him 
out.” 

She bit her lips. 
Hugh! 

Her situation was infinitely better 
than she had thought it was going to 
be, but how intolerable it was, after 
all! She had given Jerry Noyes, for 
whom she cared nothing, who was as 
indifferent to her as any stranger walk- 
ing past her windows in the street, the 
incontrovertible right to object to her 
friendship with Hugh. Had it been 
merely a friendship, she might not have 
admitted her husband’s right in the mat- 
ter so easily, or at all. But since it 
was love that was between them, and 
she was Jerry’s wife, she agreed mis- 
erably that she must respect his objec- 
tion. 

There would be occasional meetings 
at other people’s houses. She would 
hear his voice sometimes still, be able 
to watch him covertly across dinner 
tables. Jerry, she knew, would never 


Cut Hugh out— 


interfere with her correspondence. But - 


what was that he had said about let- 
ters? “They're nothing. They work 
you up to expect something, and then 
there’s nothing!” 

She foved her letters from Hugh— 
the few that he had already had occa- 
sion to write her. He knew just what 
to say, and she had often had the sen- 
sation, unfolding the sheets covered in 
strong black handwriting, of his im- 
Prisoned masculine personality rushing 
out at her thence, a little overpower- 
ingly. “My golden Martha ” the 


letters oftenest began, and passion was 
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in them, but they were pale things, cer- 
tainly, compared to kisses! 


CHAPTER X. 


She didn’t, of course, stop seeing 
Hugh in deference to Jerry’s wishes, 
although she no longer saw him in her 
own house. Being in love with him, 
her life continued to be absorbed into 
those hours when she was with him, 
and to the time spent with Jerry, the 
boating and the riding and the téte-a- 
tétes at home, there came only a distrait 
wraith. 

A year earlier, he might not have 
sensed the lack of response, the preoc- 
cupation, behind her practiced show of 
interest and enjoyment. But the abrupt 
frustration of ‘his passion, on his wed- 
ding day, succeeded by twelve months 
of loneliness, only half filled by the 
aimless surface business of his duties, 
had developed Jerry Noyes’ soul and 
sharpened his perceptions. He saw 
clearly enough now that Martha did 
not love him. 

He did not resent this, did not feel 
that he had a grievance. Why on earth 
should she love him? he asked himself 
humbly. What was there about him to 
love? It was, indeed, one of the endur- 
ing wonders to the simple young man, 
that girls ever loved men—ugly pups 
that they were, for the most part! It had 
never occurred to Jerry that he him- 
self might be called good looking. Yet 
Cicely Dangerfield had raved quite sin- 
cerely, over his appearance to Martha. 

“Of course, he hadn’t that sort of 
actorish vividness, like—some men! 
But he’s entirely stunning in his own 
way, and he’s the type that it agrees 
with to go to war.” 

“He wasn’t in a single battle,” Mar- 
tha said disparagingly. If he had been, 
if he had been killed It was a 
thought she did not allow herself, and 
she stopped thinking it determinedly-in 
the middle. 
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“He had men under him though— 
drill, responsibility: ” Cicely ended 
vaguely. “I always thought he had the 
kind of eyes that could give one a 
thrill!” 

Martha stared incredulously at that. 

She had at all times a fair amount 
of shopping to do, but it was her habit 
in these days to spend several after- 
noons a week about it, driving herself 
in her own small electric. She would 
dash into two or three stores and buy 
wildly whatever was nearest the en- 
trance door, in order that plausible pack- 
ages in sufficient numbers should arrive 
at the house, and then, at some incon- 
Spicuous, prearranged corner, Hugh 
would step into the car beside her and 
they would go for long rides out 
through east Baltimore or into the coun- 
try. 

He, even less than she, was satisfied 
with the existent state of affairs. At 
the end of thirty-five misspent years, 
Hugh Eveleth was in love with utter 
seriousness and with a degree of pas- 
sion to which the thought of Jerry’s 
relationship to his golden Martha was 
sheerly intolerable. He had simply 
forgotten Jerry, as she had, while he 
remained absent. Since his return was 
announced as imminent, since he was 
actually at hand in the flesh, the occa- 
sions of their being together had been 
simply so many renewals of the same 
contest, so many restatements by Hugh 
and counter arguments from Martha, 
that their only possible course was to 
go away together. 

“Do you love me?” he would begin, 
with somber eyes upon her face. 

She never coquetted with that direct 
question; she gave him her eyes and 
the truth in answer to it. 

“And you know, you believe fully, 
that I love you! Yet you deliberately 
put me to this torture and keep me en- 
during it, mean to keep me enduring it 
—forever! Martha, think of being to- 
gether always—you and I together, like 
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this!” He passed his arm around 
taking her weight, taking her figs 
from the wheel, and, with his own 
hand, holding the car to its course, “fj 
drive—take that symbolically if 9 
like! Should we be happy, dy 
think ?” 

She closed her eyes for a moment: 
savoring of such forbidden happines, 
then opened them wide. 

“Tt would kill mother.” 

“She’s a woman—she’d understand? 

“No, she wouldn’t—ever! You hay 
to think of so much besides yourself 
Jerry, too. You don’t know what a brik 
I feel when I think of him! He bough 
me a lot of things in France. He mug 
have been always thinking about me” 

“The question is,” Eveleth said a 
grily, ‘‘whether you’re to give all tha 
you have and are to a man, simply 
because you’re sorry for him, becausg 
he loves you. A good many men must 
love you. There are others besides 
Noyes who could make out a case for 
themselves on that ground. The que 
tion is, whom do you love?” It wa 
a question requiring an answer, appar 
ently, and not till Martha stirred fainth 
and murmured, “You, of course;” di 
he go on. 

“Very well. You're mine, then, i 
there’s any faith in you. The whok 
argument is there!” 

Martha had the inhibitions of a cm 
scientious upbringing, but there wa 
wild blood in her, too. Her imagine 
tion could paint, more seductively than 
he could describe, the head ecstasies of 
flight with Hugh. The time came whet 
the circle of his argument found her 
weaker, when the, “I can’t,” on whith 
she had till now told him good-by, wa 
silent on her lips, unspoken under is 
kisses. 

“You will!” 

“Oh! But id 

He cut the revived, instinctive pte 
test short. 

“Listen!” he said craftily. 
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fake no chances. Come to me first for 
a week. Arrange to go somewhere, 
and have letters mailed back from there, 
so that Noyes needn’t know and your 
mother needn’t know. Come to my 
Blue Ridge shack that I’ve told you 
about—it’s an orgy of color up there 
these fall days! Beautiful beyond any- 
thing! I'll wait on you, I'll make you 
comfortable. I call it a shack, you 
know, but I’ve done myself pretty well 
there. Then, after, say, a week of it, 
the decision will still be in your hands! 
We can go on together and make an 
open break with your present life, or 
if—knowing then what we can be to 
each other—you still think it not worth 
the sacrifice—you can go back!” 

She would never go back, after a 
week. 

Martha considered. All her life she 
had been begging her questions, and 
this magnificent begging of the pres- 
ent one appealed to her. She might 
satisfy that ache for Hugh, and have 
still taken no overt, irrevocable step; 
eat her omelet and have all her eggs 
yet unscrambled. Issues of right and 
wrong, of honor and dishonor, had 
grown dim to her under the mesmer- 
ism of his pleading. Without her con- 
scious volition, plans by which she might 
secure a week’s absence from town, un- 
questioned, began to present themselves 
to her, ready framed. There were a 
dozen people who were always urging 
her to visit them. Jerry would think 
it unkind of her to pay a visit so soon 
after his return. But one of her school 
friends had lately lost her husband, and 
had sent her a pitiful plea for compan- 
ionship, a plea to which Martha had 
been deaf because she would not go 
away from Hugh. Poor Pam Willis! 


She might promise Pam a week, and tell 
Jerry that she was giving her two. 
Pam lived in Philadelphia, too; it was 
the right train to start out by. 

A complicated 
She didn’t like it, and 


Lies. Subterfuges. 
web of deceit. 


yet there was something oddly pleas- 
urable, too, in this new, subtle, breath- 
less intrigue for amorous ends, 


CHAPTER XI. 


Jerry had to run up to New York 
on business, 

It is a necessity that occurs often, 
of course, for men in lesser cities who 
have any affairs at all, and Martha 
welcomed it as a favorable but not sur- 
prising circumstance, until he showed 
an inclination to time his departure by 
hers and make the brief journey with 
her. Then she discovered difficulties 
and uncertainties about her own plans, 
and persuaded him to leave at the time 
he had arranged. 

There were all sorts of minor prob- 
lems. 

Pauline was one of them. Pam 
would expect her to bring a maid, yet 
she must obviously either leave Pauline 
at home or take her into confidence— 
which was impossible. There would 
have to be more fibs to Mrs. Willis, of 
a girl suddenly stricken with something 
incapacitating, but not infectious. Pau- 
line was granted a qualified holiday, 
with instructions to overhaul her mis- 
tress’ entire wardrobe in her absence. 

Martha had written three casual- 
seeming, indefinite notes, two to Jerry 
and one to her mother, which a trusted 
friend of Hugh’s was to mail at due in- 
tervals in Philadelphia, during the first 
week of her absence. It seemed that 
everything was foreseen, arranged. 

Jerry had taken the night train to 
New York, and she was to leave the 
next morning, not too early. 

Chance, however, incalculable. 
Every human destiny is at the mercy 
of a thousand possible disjointing coin- 
cidences. Martha could not guess that 
Jerry’s business in New York, genuine 
enough, but slight and quickly dis- 
patched, would have been attended to 
by long-distance telephone but for the 
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fact that a pugilistic encounter of keen 
interest to sportsmen was scheduled to 
take place in Philadelphia on the fol- 
lowing night. Nor would this fact have 
entailed consequences for her, since it 
was no part of his plan to advertise 
his presence in the latter city, had not 
* chance brought Jerry face to face with 
Mrs. Willis as he strolled the pave- 
ments and she came out of Wanamak- 
er’s. 

Having accomplished this, chance had 
no more to do. It was inevitable that 
Pam should say: 

“T am so looking forward to Mar- 
tha’s coming! I can’t wait until Tues- 
day.” 

This was Tuesday. 

“Oh, has she put it off again?” 

“Oh, she never promised me better 
* than a week from to-day!” 


“My mistake—I fancied she was com- 


ing earlier.” 

But, thinking it over after he had re- 
sumed his hat and walked on, he knew 
that there was no mistake. All along 
she had said Tuesday, this Tuesday. 
Then, when he had wanted to accom- 
pany her, she had said something about 
Pam’s putting her off, about a tiresome 
aunt who had suggested herself and 
whose presence would spoil their time 
together. Pam could probably get out 
of having her, but there was a possi- 
_ bility; Pam was to telegraph. Mys- 
terious ! 

Going into a hotel, he called Balti- 
more by long distance and got his own 
number. 

“Has Mrs. Noyes left yet?” 

“She left by the eleven o’clock train 
this morning, sir.” 

She should have reached West Phila- 
delphia about lunch time, then; clearly, 
something was wrong. His mind raced 
first, of course, to the hideous possibil- 
ity of a train wreck. That wouldn’t 
explain the fact that Pam Willis was 
not expecting her. And besides, a train 
wreck on that line could not remain un- 
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known in Philadelphia for more thamam 
hour or two; the echoes of boys” shoum 
ings to announce it would by now hays 
died, if there had been a wreck, and 
he who had spent half the day down 
town must have known of it. Ther 
hadn’t been a wreck. 

Giving up the prize fight, Jemy 
caught the next train south, and sitting 
with his chair whirled round to face the 
window, lest some one should recognize 
him and want to talk, he stared out at 
the familiar, streaming landscape, flat, 
set with blatant advertising boards, un- 
interesting, and thought around the vex- 
ing problem of his wife’s whereabouts, 

She had told Pam Willis one thing, 
and himself another. 

It is always horribly disconcerting, 
to a naturally trusting nature, to come 
across incontrovertible evidence of 
some one else’s insincerity. When that 
some one else is the beloved, the dis- 
covery is bewildering in its pain. Jerry 
couldn’t escape it by accusing ‘himself 
honestly, as he had done to Pam, of 
stupidity, inattention, forgetfulness. 
Nothing that concerned Martha was lis 
tened to by him with inattention, or 
was at all in danger ‘of being forgotten. 

But, if it had been a misunderstand 
ing merely between her and Pam, a 
confusion between the two Tuesdays, 
her failure to arrive was an alarming 
thing, explicable only on the grounds 
of illness. Perhaps not her own illness. 
Perhaps her mother or father, or one 
or other of his parents, had fallen ill 
and she had been caught by a messem- 
ger in the Union Station and hadnt 
bothered to let them know at home. 
That was one possibility that would 
explain everything regularly enough. 
Doubtless, when he had had time 
think a little longer, he’d hit on halfa 
dozen others. And when he got home, 
something that he hadn’t thought of 
simpler than any of them, would tum 
out to be the truth of the matter. 

In Baltimore, he went home fits 
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framed careful questions that elicited 
nothing new from the servants, asked 
for his mail, and glanced over the en- 
yelopes without finding anything in- 
teresting enough to open. Then, by this 
time past caring what Pam might think, 
he called her house by long distance and 
learned that Martha had not been heard 
of or heard from there. 

Next, he telephoned the Lipscomb’s 
apartment, warily. 

“We're all very well, thanks!” Mrs. 
Lipscomb answered his sounding in- 
quiries. “Martha was over here yes- 
terday, you know! Isn’t she looking 
well, nowadays? I tell her it must be 
because she’s so glad to have you back! 
She was so sweet to me yesterday, 
Jerry—I shall miss her, being away 
only two weeks !” 

There was no help there. He man- 
aged an appreciative murmur ‘in ac- 
knowledgment of his mother-in-law’s 
gentle amenities, and hung up. His own 
mother was next on the list of possi- 
bilities, and, sick of telephoning, he 
went to her house instead. 

Some intuitive, unconfessed uneasi- 
ness held him back from putting a di- 
rect question about Martha. But Mrs. 
Noyes was upon the subject of her own 
initiative, as always, after the fewest 
minutes devoted to less irksome per- 
sons and affairs. 

“So Martha’s off, is she? I under- 
stood that she was going to-day. She 
didn’t have the grace to call to say 
good-by to me.” 

“Such an awfully short visit, you 
know, mother.” Jerry defended his 
wife instinctively. “She doesn’t call 
oftener than once in two weeks any- 
how, does she?” 

“She has not been here since the 
night you both dined, the night you 
got home. However, that’s a very 
minor detail. Jerry, I’ve been wanting 
for a long time to have a serious talk 
with you about Martha, and this seems 
— an opportunity as any I’m 
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likely to have. Stop walking up and 
down, do; sit down and listen to me!” 

“What’s the use, mother?” But he 
obeyed in the matter of taking a chair, 
“T know you don’t like Martha, and 
perhaps she is not as attentive as she 
might be to you, but she knows darned 
well you don’t like her! Why make 
me miserable by knocking her, when 
you know what my feelings about her 
are?” 

“This is not a question of ‘knock- 
ing,’ as you call it—not a question of 
likes or dislikes at all! It is a serious 
warning that I want to convey to you. 
I think I told you before that your wife 
had made herself conspicuous with 
Hugh Eveleth while you were abroad.” 

“And I told her that, in a softened 
form,” he retorted. “Not that people 
had been impertinent enough to talk, 
but that the man himself had a bad 
reputation, and at my request she at 
once cut him out! He hasn’t been to 
the house since I got back.” 

She was looking at him with a sort 
of pitying triumph. 

“Not been to the house! Exactly! 
And day before yesterday—I’d been 
out to see old cousin Jane at the sani- 
tarium—I passed Martha and Hugh 
Eveleth alone together in an automo- 
bile—out there at the other end of no- 
where!” 

Automatically, Jerry said: 

“It isn’t a crime to be in a car with 
a man!” 

“It proves,” she pointed out ruth- 
lessly, “that they have clandestine 
meetings! It proves—why, they 
weren't going anywhere! There wasn’t 
any place to go! They were there for 
the sake of being together. She’s in 
love with him, my poor boy! That’s 
the long and short of it. And he’s 
been a corespondent in a divorce case 
before this!” 

He sat stunned by the irrevocable 
putting into words of what he knew 
now that he had known this long while. 
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Her coldness to him, so much more 
baffling in its essence than the girlish 
coldness he had combated before he 
went away, her strange access of 
beauty, the man’s eyes on her, a mo- 
ment when he had come for her to a 
dance and found her and Eveleth sit- 
ting together, not touching, not saying 
anything betraying, but ringed in an im- 
palpable, unmistakable atmosphere of 
intimacy that left him outside. Listen- 
ing now to his mother’s talk, Jerry felt 
certainty clamp down over his heart. 
Although the links of the evidence were 
so frail, they were hideously telling, 
fitted together with terrible exactitude, 
and carried, for him, an unescapable 
conviction, even while he parried and 
denied aloud. 

“I'd believe anything of Eveleth,” he 
said. “But Martha! For God’s sake, 
mother! Martha couldn’t! She may 
not be very crazy about me! I guess 
it takes my mother to think very much 
of me. She’d probably got tired of 
shopping that day you saw her, and 
thought she’d like a run out into the 
country, and he just happened along. 
That’s nothing!” 

“Do not say,” she ordered with 
stately dignity, “that I did not warn 
you. And, as a favor to me, keep your 
eyes open!” 

He went away, after that, to do the 
thing that was next to be done, hate- 
ful though it was. He was himself a 
member of the club at which Eveleth, 
he knew, was living, but for this ex- 
ploration again he preferred the tele- 
phone. He wanted, of course, to be 
assured that Hugh was in town and 
not likely to leave it, but the last thing 
he wanted, after information to the con- 
trary, was to come face to face, just 
now, with the man. 

Henry, answering the hall telephone 
at the club, recognized his voice. 

“Mr. Noyes—yes, sir?” 

“Do you know if Mr. Eveleth is 
there?” 
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“I think Mr. Eveleth went gam 
town this morning, sir.” 

Of course! Jerry collected himel 
to go on. 

“D’you know where he went? Thay 
an important message for him.” 

“Yes, sir—he left an address for ie 
ters. If you'll hold the wire just a mip 
ute, sir 

And after barely three, he was me 
peating the name of a small post offie 
in the mountains, and Jerry, at his end 
unnecessarily writing down an addres 
he could not have forgotten, in bis 
notebook. 

If it turned out—rather improbabl 
—that the two departures had no reh 
tion to each other, the guilt of sucha 
Suspicion regarding Martha would kk 
a matter for confession and repentance 
later on. Meantime, the possibilities 
were too atrocious to be ignored, # 
any Arthurian repudiation of distrust 
He had to get to Eveleth’s mountain te 
treat without delay, and if he dineda 
the train he might make the neared 
railway station before eight. Once 
there, he could ride or walk the te 
maining distance most probably ima 
short time. 

But if Martha wanted Eveleth—t 
asked himself on the train once mor, 
forgetting after all to go into the dine 
—why, in heaven’s name, hadn't st 
told him, Jerry, instead of doing ths 
desperate thing? - He’d have helped het 
to her wish, of course; would help he 
yet, if he arrived in time, and what le 
could he would do in the worst event 

The shift should be made decently 
and in order, with Martha sitting aloo 
in his house, while he—he supposed= 
hired one of the ladies available for 
such purposes, to register with hima 
a hotel somewhere, and afterward, whi 
her lawyer, armed with this occurreme 
secured her a divorce from him. 

He hated her for supposing that he 
could want to keep her against be 
will. His need of her, his longing for 
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her, translated itself into bitterness, 

it was intolerable to him to think 
of her skirts not quite clean, of women 
putting their heads together to whisper 
about her, of men taking the tone in 
speaking of her that long ago he re- 
membered their taking sometimes about 
Cicely Dangerfield and others. 

He had meant nothing at all to her 
then, he who loved her enough to give 
her up. She had married him on an 
impulse of pity, probably, and repented 
her bargain as soon as it was made. 
He might hurry up matters for her by 
removing himself more quickly than a 
divorce would remove him from her 
life. He'd just as soon, for his part. 
And if one were out of it in that way, 
one wouldn’t have to think of her and 
Eveleth together, of Eveleth’s arms 
holding her, of Eveleth’s mouth 
For 2 moment he lost himself in a 
wildly voluptuous dream of his own 
hard fist crashing into Eveleth’s mouth. 

That wasn’t to be. Martha wouldn’t 
like that. 


CHAPTER XII. 


After Havre de Grace, Eveleth left 
the smoking compartment and moved 
between the lines of chairs until, in the 
next car from his, he discovered Mar- 
tha. He stopped beside her, and to the 
eyes of any one who might chance to 
be looking—and a good many looked 
covertly, because of the beauty and dis- 
tinction of one or other—a conventional 
greeting took place between a woman 
bored with railway travel and a man 
who happened to know her. 

But what he said was not: “Ah, 
Mrs. Noyes—you going up to New 
York, too? Great pleasure to run 
across you like this!” or anything of a 
kindred nature. 

“You angel!” he said, with difficulty 
keeping his facial muscles to their for- 
mal smile. “Oh, you darling! You 
absolutely dead-game little sport!” 

“Did you think I wouldn’t come?” 
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She, too, was an adept at the discreet 
wreathing of the lips, to which she 
added a deep gaze that only’ the man 
into whose eyes she looked could read. 

“When it means so much—when 
your star has promised to drop into 
your arms! Well, you believe in your 
star, but it takes some believing! Why 
can’t I have that empty chair across 
and stay a while?” 

“You can, but do be careful! There 
are two people I know in this car.” 

“I won't stay, then. And when we 
get to our station, we'll leave the train 
independently—and you go to the wait- 
ing room until it has pulldd out. On 
the other little train we can sit to- 
gether—in one seat in a day coach. 
There aren’t any Pullmans.” 


The day coach, when she reached it, 


was a new experience to Martha. Cer- 
tainly it offered advantages over a 
chair car when one was traveling with 
a lover. Hands can drop and cling un- 
der the easily provided shelter of a dis- 
carded magazine, anything whatever 
can be said, since the lowest tones will 
reach the ear that is only inches away. 

The landscape outside the car win- 
dow was different, too, wilder, mount- 
ing to blue, pine-set spurs, opening to 
glimpses of blazing valleys, where the 
deciduous trees were thickest. Swift 
and slender rivers ran green or frothed 
in white tumult over stones beside the 
track. 

“It is beautiful, isn’t it?” Martha 
murmured. 

“Tsn’t. it? And this isn’t a patch on 
my place! Wait till you see my view!” 

“You've had it a long time?” she said, 
for the sake of saying something that 
was not love-making. 

“T’ve been coming up here, off and 
on, for years,” Hugh answered absently, 
his eyes worshiping the near details of 
her profile. 

A sudden thought struck Martha and 
she gave him her full face sharply, 
surprising his intent gaze. 
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“Am I the first woman you’ve ever 
taken with you?” 

“Of course!” he said, readily enough, 
but his eyebrows wriggled ever so little. 

Reassured, she sat silent, contemplat- 
ing, with a kind of wonder, the unfa- 
miliar and beautiful world through 
which she was rushing, all the con- 
sciousness of her body centered the 
while in the hand from which Hugh 
was now stealthily removing the glove. 

Gone, everything that had worried or 
bothered her, left behind and forgotten 
the ever present, though unpushed 
claims of Jerry, the irksome, constant 
considerations of how this would look, 
how to arrange that, so as to give no 
excuse for talk. Hugh and she were 
together now, with no eyes on them 
but the eyes of harmless strangers, who 
might well suppose them husband and 
wife. Even these eyes would presently 
be removed, and they would be alone 
with beautiful, convincing nature, who 
is kind to every love affair, approves it, 
furthers it. 

They left the train at a little box 


of a station, the last but one on the_ 


mountain line. A mud-splashed buck- 
board received them and their smart, 
gleaming, leather luggage, incongru- 
ously enough. The whole turnout 
smelled of barnyard produce, perhaps 
carried just before the frayed seats were 
fitted back for the accommodation of 
fastidious Martha. 

“It’s rather awful!” Hugh said apolo- 

getically. “But the roads won’t do for 
a car.” 
.’ But when the horses moved, the rush 
of pure air against their faces was 
fragrant of_-falling leaves and of 
massed, wind-stirred pines. Apples 
twinkled at them from fantastic trees, 
yellow and red and green. A great 
purple shadow, although it was still 
early afternoon, drifted far out over 
the valley, cast by the highest of the 
mountains. 


The horses climbed high and higher 


over a villainous road that rathenae 
sembled a washed-out watercogme 
The horizon line mounted behind ¢ 

a ripple of near-green hills at the back 
of which lifted blue peak after big 
peak, folding one into another softly, 
transparent with distance, like layers of 
colored gauze about a rounded breag 

Hugh’s shack was set a little lower 
than the road by which one reached it, 
Trees were around it, so that the wide 
porches had a carpet of red and yellow 
leaves. The woman who had been en. 
gaged to open, air, and clean the place 
had had enough to do inside ; beds were 
made, fires burned, windows stood open, 
Martha followed Eveleth, who carried 
the bags, their driver with the single 
small trunk she had labeled to this des- 
tination over his shoulder, with an 
eager curiosity to see what Hugh's 
house was like. 

She was not disappointed. There 
were wide casement windows framing 
dreamlike beauty, a great fireplace 
where hickory and birch blazed hardly 
brighter than the mountainsides with 
out, some fine skins of animals on the 
floor, trophies on the walls, a deers 
antlers that supported a pair of rifles 
For the rest, two solidly made, cush 
ioned settles facing each other across 
the hearth, a small grand piano ina 
corner, chairs and couches and low, 
steady tobacco stands, of the sort that 
prosperous and comfort-loving maset- 
linity tends to surround itself with, 

“Hugh, it’s adorable!” 

She was flushed with pleasure as she 
sank into the deepest chair and he came 
back to her, after paying and dispatel 
ing the woman in the wagon that had 
brought them. 

“It is now!” 

The chair was big enough for two; 
he pushed in beside her. 

“You like it! You're not sorry you 
came? Going to be happy?” 

“Madly happy! I haven't a wish now 
in the world!” 
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“Think. .No woman holds that atti- 
tude very long. Wouldn’t you like some 
ea?” 

“Oh, I would! How did you guess ?” 

“Stay here, I'll get it:and bring it to 
you, I mean to wait on you hand and 
foot, after enticing you to this wilder- 
ness!” 

He went into the kitchen and she 
lapsed deeper into the chair, in enjoy- 
ment that was amazingly free from re- 
morse. 

What a darling Hugh was! How 
thoughtful! It didn’t occur to her that 
almost any man can be thoughtful at 
the stage they had reached; that the 
test is later. She saw herself going 
through life with him—if she decided 
on that—always resting luxuriously in 
armchairs while he suggested tea before 
she realized that she was wanting it, 
and himself prepared and brought it to 
her. 

It was perfect tea, too, when it came, 
with thick slices of delicious, home- 
baked bread, too fresh for thin slicing, 
spread smoothly with fresh butter, and 
a plateful of cookies that were amaz- 
ingly nice. He brought the tray to her 
side, served her, interrupted her to beg 
for kisses, was delightful in his own 
evident, elated delight at having her 
here. 

“What must I look like!” she mur- 
mured finally. 

She hadn’t needed to withdraw for re- 
pairs and freshening on her arrival ; be- 
tween two veils and her vanity case she 
had left the train as fair to the eye as 
she had entered it, but now her hair 
was disheveled and her face, she felt, 
was flushed—perhaps even shining. 

It was almost dark now in the bunga- 
low. Outside, the sky still held light; 
there were yet some gleams of rose on 
the undersides of the clouds, and one 
far, high peak had an unearthly sun- 
light on it, cast from below the rim of 
the world. Hugh lit candles, dozens of 
them. They seemed to stand every- 


where. He passed before Martha into 
the bedroom, carrying a seven-branched 
stick that shed a full, mellow light. 
Seizing the pitcher from the washstand, 
he returned in a moment with hot water. 
He lifted his big, three-leaved shaving 
glass from its place high on the wall 
and set it on a chest of drawers, to 
serve Martha as a dressing table. Her 
dressing bag he spread open on the bed; 
he unstrapped her trunk, lingered a mo- 
ment uncertainly, and then left her. 

Martha renewed herself, let down 
and brushed her hair, shook out a violet 
crépe de Chine that she meant to wear, 
and found the right slippers and stock- 
ings to go with it. Then, an orderly 
instinct suggested to her that she should 
put away the things she would most 
need in the drawers at her service, and 
she seized the knobs of the upper one. 
It moved out a few inches and stuck. 
She looked in, inserted an exploring 
hand. 

The drawer was empty, had perhaps 
been recently emptied, for some bit of 
its contents had been caught and wedged 
between the drawer and the recess that 
took it. Martha jerked, and a fat clus- 
ter of letter pages, folded without their 
envelope, creased and old, fell to the 
floor. 

She picked them up instinctively, and 
since she felt as yet no conscious curi- 
osity about them, no instinct or scruple 
led her to avert her eyes. The light of 
the seven candles was soft, but clear. 
And the handwriting that covered the 
pages was the most. familiar in the 
world to Martha. It was Cicely Dan- 
gerfield’s writing, and it was so natu- 
ral to the girl to regard Cicely’s letters 
as her property that half a dozen lines 
had jumped to her eyes before she real- 
ized that this letter was not hers; be- 
fore the meaning of it penetrated to her 
brain. 

“Darling” was a quite usual word in 
Cicely’s letters to her. 

But this letter was not to her. 
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Startled, her heart suddenly hurting 
as if a rough hand held and squeezed 
it, Martha stood staring down at the 
lines that she had involuntarily read. 


Yet, darling, when I remember the days 
We were together in the mountains, I can’t, I 
can’t think that you didn’t love me, then! 
Surely that was passion, authentic passion? 
You couldn't have pretended that! And, why 
on earth should you have pretended! 


It was the end of the page, and for 
a moment there was a sort of inhibi- 
tion upon Martha to go further. Then 
her eyes rose deliberately to the be- 
ginning of the letter, skipped the six 
now familiar lines when she reached 
them, and went on, over page after 
page, to the end. 

There was no date, and Martha could 
only conjecture at first when the letter 
had been written; afterward she 
guessed nearly enough. She read: 


Hucn, My Dearest: I cannot hold out, I 
cannot stand it! If I were strong enough 
to carry out a revenge on you, I believe I 
should have a better chance of keeping you. 
I know what a fool I am to be so weak, and 
how I defeat my own purposes. You can be 
infinitely strong—?nfinitely cruel to me— 
that’s because you don’t love me, or so very 
little! 

Yet, darling, 
days—— 

You'll be up there when you get this. Can 
you look around at our blue hills, at the 
place at the bend of the stream where you 
built the camp fires that we sat by so late, 
can you sit where I used to sit, when it 
tained, by the fire inside, with you on the 
dear polar bear at my knees—and still be 
hard to me in your thoughts? 

I know I made an unworthy, an almost un- 
pardonable threat. I repent in dust and 
ashes for having talked to John Cary. But, 
Hugh darling, I was nearly frantic! I was 
tortured by the uncertainty, by your neglect, 
and by the story about that woman in Wash- 
ington. 

The necklace is a sort of heirloom in the 
Dangerfield family; it isn’t something I can 
just leave off wearing and no questions 
asked. I'd rather have it back and raise the 
money for you in some other way, if that’s 
possible. But if it isn’t—oh, Hugh, you know 
that everything I have is yours, if you will 
only not be so cruel to me! My dearest, 


when I remember the 


you should know that it is a joy (jm 
help you, that any difficulties it brings me 
into are exquisite to me. Suffering gis 
comes to me through you, I love, I enjoy 
positively, but suffering that comes from you, 
by your deliberate act, is bewildering anf 
hateful. 

I was crazy when I threatened to charge 
you with stealing the emeralds. You gid 
steal them, of course, unless you love me 
and are faithful to me. Then they ar 
yours as I am yours. If you are going to 
leave me, if those stories are true, can't you 
understand that it would be a sort of happi- 
ness to me to know that you were in prison 
for years and years, with only criminal men 
in striped clothes around you, compared tp 
what I must feel to know that you're with 
some other woman, saying the same things 
to her that you've said to me, kissing her in 
the same way, perhaps taking her to our 
earthly paradise in the mountains? Cant 
you understand the temptation? 

But I love you, and I cannot make you 
suffer—though what you'd suffer would bk 
nothing compared to what you've made me 
suffer. 

You said you would never forgive me for 
speaking to John. But, Hugh, you must for- 
give me! I swear that I never whispered 
shall never whisper, a syllable to any ome 
else. Forgive me! What a fool I am to beg 
like this! You'd almost love me if I sent 
you to jail, and then came to see you, look 
ing my prettiest, after you'd had a month of 
it. Horace would be dead by the time you 
were let out, and we could go to the mou 
tains together forever. 

For God’s sake, write to me and say that 
you forgive me! Cicety, 


There was a postscript. 


You are not to think you can make love 
to her, and then come back to me. I am 
not that sort of woman. I have my pride, 
too, though I can’t be surprised if you doubt 
it, after what I have suffered from you. If 
you go to her, you are dead to me from the 
moment I learn of it. 


Martha finished the letter and laid it 
very carefully on the dressing table be 
side the candlestick. The fingers that 
brushed her neck as she fastened het 
gown were cold and a little stiff. 

After a while, she picked up the lettet 
and went into the outer room. 

It was empty, but from the kitches 
beyond came the sound of Hugh mow 
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‘ag about and whistling, not overwell, 
a banal but cheerful tune from a re- 
cent musical comedy. She waited, lean- 
ing against the doorway, until he came 
in with a fistful of silver and a pile of 
plates, to lay the table for their din- 
ner. 

Martha waited until he had set down 
the things he carried, and then spoke. 
“Hugh, I read this—I found this.” 

“That? What?” 

He came over to her, startled by her 
manner, and took the pages she held 
out to him. 

“What the—— How did you get 
hold of this? I thought I’d burned 
everything! You didn’t read it, did 
you?” 

“Yes, I read it.” 

“You'd no business to!” 

“I’m glad I read it.” 

“Well, I’m darned sorry! Look here, 
Martha, be reasonable! That all hap- 
pened a million years ago! It would 
be ridiculous to get excited about it at 
this late day. Forget it, and come and 
tell me whether you like vinegar or 
lemon in your salad dressing ?” 


He tried the hitherto magical touch . 


of his hands upon her arm, and she 
jerked away from him. 

“You don’t seem to realize—I’ve read 
Cicely’s letter to you! I know all about 
you and Cicely, now! Men are queer” 
You could make love to me, here. Why, 
I can see her in the corner of the set- 
tle—and there’s the very bearskin you 
sat on at her feet!” She went over to 
the bearskin, and struck her heel con- 
—— into the softly stiff white 

ur. 

“Do you really not see that this 
changes everything? Makes my being 
here—impossible ?” 

“You are here!” he said stupidly. 

“Tm going away. I don’t want any 
dinner, I’ll walk to the station.” 

“Martha, you can’t be serious! You 
can't mean this! Why, you’re not a 
child—you didn’t really suppose that at 
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thirty-five I’d never looked at a woman 
before you? You didn’t, did you?” 

“Only a few hours ago you said I was 
the only woman you’d ever brought up 
here.” 

“Of course I said that! I thought 
you wanted me to say it. I thought 
you knew as well as. I did that it 
couldn’t be true. I’ve had this place a 
dozen years.” 

“Perhaps Cicely wasn’t the first, 
either.” 

“Perhaps she was and perhaps she 
waspt—does it matter? The only thing 
that matters is that I love you now 
and you love me and we are here to- 
gether. Martha! How can you have 
the heart to spoil this wonderful eve- 
ning with—recrimination? Come to 
me, and I'll kiss you into forgetting 
Cicely !” 

Martha stepped back as he lifted his 
arms and advanced. 

“Oh, you can’t remember the letter, 
or you wouldn’t think it possible to 
make me forget! It’s not just that you 
loved her! It’s packed with evidence 
of your cruelty to her, and the most 
sordid, dishonorable—oh, Hugh! You 
might have had all my jewelry if you 
needed it, but to think that you’d take 
Cicely’s! 

“Don’t you see that you’ve turned 
into another person for me? You're 
the man that I’ve hated and despised 
most in the world—though I never knew 
his name—because he’d done something 
to Cicely so that she could never be 
happy again. I’ve lain awake at night 
hating you! I’ve dreamed wildly of 
having the chance to hurt you in re- 
venge. You think I’m just jealous of 
you! It’s not that! I am thinking of 
her! Oh, she never said anything, she 
told me nothing! But I knew her heart 
was just in pieces, and you think I can 
love the man who broke it?” 

“You're talking now like a generous, 
hot-tempered child. You  haven’t 
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stopped to think. That’s life—break- 
ing people’s hearts without being able to 
help it. I dare say you’ve broken a 
few. What about Noyes? We didn’t 
make the rules. Cicely would tell you, 
if you asked her, that I gave her some 
happy times, even if I couldn’t keep it 
up. But why are we talking about 
Cicely? Martha, my golden——” 

“Leave me alone! Don’t touch me! 
I hate you!” 

He hesitated a moment, biting his 
lower lip. Tactless and distasteful as 
he considered her resuscitation of a 
dead and buried love affair, her exag- 
geration of matters so long past as to 
have dropped for him out of all im- 
portance, the irritation that he felt 
against her was not deep. She was 
behaving tiresomely, but she was Mar- 
tha, and once she came to his arms 
again, she would be the sweeter for 
the brief revolt. 

He might go on pleading with her, 
or he might stand proudly aside and 
let her go. She wouldn’t go far on the 
dark mountain road, even if he lent her 
his electric flash light. He might laugh 
at her, he might show himself really 
angry and frighten her. He consid- 
ered all these courses, and from his 
knowledge of other women, decided, at 
last, in quite cold blood, on the one he 
followed. 

“You can’t go!” he said positively. 

He took a carefully gauged step that 
brought him between the outer ends of 
the two settles, his reach easily cover- 
ing the space that separated them. 
Martha, nearer the fireplace, was 
hemmed in by him, couldn’t emerge 
except by his sufferance. 

“It’s too late to talk of going now. 
You came of your own accord, but 
now you’re mine in the same way you’d 
be if I’d carried you off. A-man like 
me, a dishonorable Lothario like me— 
capable of such cruelty to Cicely—isn’t 
to be so easily got away from as you 
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seem to think. I keep you, if Tig 
keep you otherwise, by force!” 

Even as he spoke, he saw that hy 
attempt was not being successful 
Women are wriderstood to adore the 
display of force, to love being mastered, 
to feel voluptuous thrills when their 
weak purposes are turned aside by the 
ruthless masculine will. 

But Martha was neither cowed nor 
enchanted. He hadn’t reckoned on the 
completeness of her disillusion, She 
had the detached feelings, as she looked 
and listened to him, with which one 
watches a coup de théatre, and when he 
had stopped, it was quite in this yein, 
with a sensation of entering the play, 
of being all the while not quite serious 
and certainly in no serious danger, that 
she jumped up on the settle and caught 
down one of the rifles from the antler 
on the wall within her reach. 

“Force, is it? Well, I’m armed!” 

“It isn’t loaded,” he said quickly. 

“So people always say, and then it 
turns out they are. How can you poe 
sibly remember, when you haven't been 
here for months? You’d better not 
take a chance, anyhow. Move out of 
my way, please, and don’t touch me—r 
else I shall shoot it off!” 

“You wouldn’t shoot at me. Mar 
tha!” 

She leved the rifle at him, and he 
faced it so bravely that she began 
believe he knew it unloaded. But be 
cause there was a shadow of uncer 
tainty about it, she swung the bard 
toward the open window instead, and 
pulled the trigger. 

A shattering, shocking judgment day 
of sound! 

Martha dropped the gun, appalled, 
her nerves ripped to shreds by the noise 
Eveleth, relieved, caught her in hs 
arms. 

And from beyond the window came 
a faint shout, that wavered and weak 
ened into silence. 

They looked at each other. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Jerry, coming down from the higher 
level of the road, ever rough, descend- 
ing ground whose paths he did not 
know, made, naturally, for the lighted 
oblong of the window. It was his mis- 
fortune, it was nobody’s fault, that Mar- 
tha, firing at random into what should 
have been unpeopled wilderness, picked 
the second when he bulked invisible in 
her bullet’s road. 

He heard the clangor of the shot be- 
tween four walls, heard the whining 
of the slug that hit him, and in the 
shock of it scarcely knew himself hit. 
He shouted to warn whoever was mon- 
keying with a gun that he was there, 
and a second later swayed forward and 
dropped to the ground. 

Hugh, coming out with his flash, fol- 
lowed, against orders, by Martha, 
flooded the fallen figure with light, and 
cried out his name in amazement, al- 
most mastering his consternation. 

Martha crept up, shaking, and knelt 
down to look. 

It was Jerry, sure enough. 

She had killed him. He was lying 
quite still. 

“How do I know?” Hugh said 
roughly, when she begged to know if 
he were indeed dead. “It may be noth- 
ing; he may have just fainted from 
shock. Or, of course, it may be damn 
serious! We've got to get him into the 
house. You take the light.” 

He pushed the flash into her fingers 
and bent to shoulder Jerry’s weight. 
It was difficult to do this, but not im- 
possible, and, with Martha throwing 
light on the ground before him, he 
managed to stumble down to the house, 
at last to ease the helpless body on to 
one of the cushioned settles. 

_ He worked over it then with a grow- 
ing panic. 

“I’m no surgeon,” he muttered, 
“How do I know where the ball went? 
It went in, that’s all I know—and I 
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can’t get it out. Doesn't seem to be 
bleeding much. I wish he’d come tol! 

“Look here, Martha! You were 
talking about leaving a minute or two 
ago. You needn’t! J’m going to clear 
out !” 

“You’re going to leave me—with 
him!” She lifted her eyes from Jerry's 
face to stare at Eveleth’s in incredu- 
lous horror. 

“Why not? You're his wife—and all 
for going back to him just now. No, 
listen—I’m thinking ahead. When a 
mess like this happens, most people 
lose their heads and stop thinking— 
and then there are the nastiest kinds of 
complications. You don’t want to be 
mixed up in a murder trial, do you?” 

“But he’s not going to die!” Martha 
wailed. 

“We don’t know whether he is or 
not! If he does, what’s it going to 
look like for us? For me? I carry off 
a man’s wife, he comes after me, and 
turns up next day in my house with 
a bullet from my rifle in him! What 
becomes of your reputation? Where's 
my chance to prove I didn’t kill him?” 

Martha was trembling now from 
head to foot. The warm, firelit, candle- 
lit room, that when she had first seen 
it a few hours ago had appeared so 
intimate, so pleasant, seemed. now like 
a chamber of the Inquisition, packed 
with unseen horrors, its air surcharged 
with menace. 

Jerry might die. .There was that, 
and it was enough. But, behind it, were 
worse things, if, indeed, anything could 
be worse than that. 

Like many women, even of sensitive 
fastidiousness, she was often lured by 
the intellectual fascination of the mys- 
tery, into reading the accounts of mur- 
der trials in the newspapers, and she 
had now an ugly and quite accurate pre- 
vision of what she might expect to be 
involved in, if Jerry died. An inquest 
first. A hearing before the grand jury, 
questions, questions, questions. Prison! 
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The newspapers having their way with 
her; sob articles in the evening papers ; 
Sympathizing with her, most intolerable 
of all. Hugh seemed to think that only 
he was in danger. 

“Td tell them,” she answered tardily 
his last question, “I'd tell the truth, 
Of course. I'd say I shot him.” 

“My dear Martha!” he said impa- 
tiently. “You'd say that, but what 
would / say? I’m not ambitious to be 
either hanged or locked up’ for life. If 
they get me, though, I'll hardly duck 
from under, as you suggest. I may be 
yellow, but I’m not that yellow. If 
you and I both say we shot him, which 
is an American court going to believe 
did it? They'd think, of course, you 
were lying to save me—and soak it to 
me all the worse. Now, don’t get ex- 
cited, Martha! It looks pretty poor 
business to me to let myself in for 
anything like that, when I can clear 
you just as well by lighting out—and 
sending my confession in through the 
mails, if it is needed. I’ll stop and send 
back a doctor. 
very Jong.” 

“All right—go, go!” she said sharply. 
“Jerry won’t die—and I never want to 
hear from you again!” 

The thought had come to her reas- 
suringly, stilling her on the verge of 
hysteria, that if Jerry did die, she could 
die, too, by another shot from the same 
rifle. 

She knelt on beside her husband, her 
whole being now a tense and sick sus- 
pense. She felt for his heart, couldn’t 
find it through the heavy waistcoat— 
Hugh had stripped only the right side, 
where the ball had entered—and thrust 
her hand under the shirt upon his bare 
left breast, moving down and sideways 
until a faint slow pulse arrested her. 
That heart, she remembered as a pa- 
thetic, striking thing read in a book, or 
remembered from another life, was en- 
tirely hers, had ached for her, been 
filled with her. But she thought that 
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You won’t be alone 


he would feel very differently gia 
her when—if—he recovered, must, je 
deed, have cast her out of his hea 
already, when he had in some myster. 
ous way discovered where she had 
gone, with whom, and set out to {gL 
low her. 

Crouched by him, watching his fage 
for a sign of life, Martha scarcely 
heard the sounds of Hugh’s prepara. 
tions for departure, had forgotten him, 
indeed, when he came up to her and 
amazingly, asked for a good-by kiss, 

“Tf it hadn’t been for this, we'd haye 
made it up by now!” he urged. “Well 
meet again yet. If we don’t, always re 
member that I loved you—none of the 
others counted! You are the ‘only 
woman I have ever really loved!” 

He was not without impressiveness 
as he said this, but Martha, watching 
Jerry, waved him away impatiently, 

“Tell the doctor to hurry!” was all 
she said. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The doctor was a competent, unimag- 
inative person, used enough to gunshot 
wounds in-his mountain practice, ut 
used to much help in the way of trained 
nurses, elaborate aseptics, hospital ap 
pliances. 

He was quite satisfied that ‘his pa 
tient had a woman to look after him 
and since the view he took was opt 
mistic, Martha was ready enough f 
acquiesce in his opinion that she could 
do everything necessary, not too eager 
to import strangers into the dubious 
situation. 

She marveled, afterward, at fhe 
things she had been able to do, at the 
help she had given the doctor while 
he probed for and found the bullet, a 
her obedience to his orders, even when 
these concerned the emptying of basins 
holding reddened water, the handling 
of reddened bandages. 

Jerry was conscious now, sayilg 
nothing, however, of surprise of ® 
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reproach, submitting almost in silence 
to the doctor’s doings, darting curious 
glances about the room between half- 
shut lids. 

And, at last, having given many di- 
rections to Martha, and impressed it on 
both of them that the bandages must 
not be allowed to shift and the bleeding 
start again, Doctor Painter withdrew. 

Martha went up to the table when 
he had gone, and, not speaking, mar- 
shaled in fresh order the gauze, the cot- 
ton, the oiled silk that stood there. 

It was Jerry who spoke first, looking 
into the fire. 

“You don’t need to look at this as 
anything but an—interruption. In a 
few weeks, at most, I’ll be in a condi- 
tion to do whatever is necessary—about 
a divorce.” 

His voice was horribly cold and hard 
—from what effort she could not guess. 
Of course he would want a divorce. 
He was quite within his rights to de- 
mand one. She made no answer at all 
to his remark; there didn’t seem to be 
anything to say. 

“What became of Eveleth?’ he 
broke the silence abruptly to ask. 

“He went away.” 

“T’m just as glad.” 

Martha sat on at the table, half 
turned from him. She was young 
enough to look only the more beautiful, 
spiritualized in her pallor and darkened 
eyes, for the emotional stresses she had 
gone through. The slinking violet 
crépe de Chine had been chosen for that 
night’s wear in Eveleth’s ‘honor, as the 
most becoming garment she owned, if 
one of the simplest, and the flattering 
light of the candles, glinting softly on 
her fair hair, gave her a halo to which 
her recent doings hardly entitled her. 
Jerry, feverish with the pain of his 
wound, yet escaped a little from it in 
the contemplation of her beauty, in the 
Printing on his memory ofthese last 
Precious glimpses of it. She had never 
been his, in any true sense of the words. 
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But she was his to look at, for a little 
while longer. 

“Did you know it was I that shot 
you?” Martha asked suddenly. 

“No! I thought, of course, it was 
Eveleth. It doesn’t hurt so much if it 
was you!” 

She might have found this a pretty 
speech on analysis, but she was too pre- 
occupied to examine it. Her mind was 
roaming back to the inception of her 
marriage, to Eletta’s taunts and her fa- 
ther’s poverty. Divorced for cause, her 
position would be infinitely worse now 
than when, little more than a year ago, 
she had found it unbearable. What 
was she to do with her life? She 
thought of Eveleth, who had been her 
undoing, with actual dislike now. She 
might marry again, or do some of the 
questionable things, but her position 
was anomalous, for only shady people 
would be willing to associate with her, 
yet she remained, in fact, if not in im- 
tention, as innocent as any débutante. 

Her mother’s heart would be broken, 
and—it was hardly less hard to cof- 
template—Eletta would sneer and tri- 
umph. 

“I wish,” said Jerry from the settle, 
still in that manner of cold, punctilious 
politeness that he had adopted, “I wish 


* you’d go to bed, Martha. It’s late, and 


you must be awfully tired. I shall be 
all right.” 

She would not be persuaded until he 
said: 

“T want to get some sleep myself, and 
I can’t sleep while you’re there!” 

Then she went away into the inner 
room, leaving the door open. She was 
so tired that she fell asleep almost im- 
mediately, but in an intolerable dream 
Eveleth came to her and she fought her- 
self awake again. 

She was alone in darkness, and pos- 


‘ sessed with a wild, unreasoning fear lest 


he might, indeed, come back. The only 
comfort in the room was the half-open 
door and the faint glimmer of the 
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shaded candle beyond it. Jerry was in 
there. 

He was through with her now, ac- 
cepted her nursing only because he 
must, was preparing, as he was quite 
justified in doing, to thrust her out of 
his life. But he had loved her, and 
her alone, through the past four years, 
at least. He had made full confession 
to her, during their engagement, of his 
former entanglements, and they had 
been neither numerous nor serious, not 
worth confessing, except in default of 
greater matters. 

Stealthily, drawn by the instinctive 
feeling that safety was by his side, Mar- 
tha slipped out of bed and, barefooted, 
crossed the living room to the comfort- 
ing warmth of the bearskin between the 
settles. The hickory logs had burned 
down to red embers that would hold 
some heat for an hour to come. Sit- 
ting on th- soft fur, léaning lightly 
against the settle, she felt that she had 
found a refuge, could breathe here 
without oppression. 

She had never seen her husband 
asleep before. All faces are altered in 
Sleep, not all stand the test of, uncon- 
sciousness. Jerry breathed silently 
through his nose, with relaxed, but un- 
opened mouth. The clean young line 
of his jaw, his smooth lids, his disor- 
dered hair, which was never disordered 
by day, gave him a charm in sleeping 
that Martha had never remarked in him 
awake. 

What a fool she had been! To go 
on being Jerry’s wife, being friends with 
him, lending more than a perfunctory 
attention to his stories, joining him in 
recreation with a real will to enjoy her- 
self and add to his enjoyment—that 
seemed to the girl now a future that 
would have been pleasant, acceptable 
enough, even if now, in losing it, she 
were not to lose social position as well, 
and all the advantages of money. Yes- 
terday, she had cut herself off from it 
forever, entailed all the penalties upon 


hole if a German had made it. 
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her, for the sake of Hugh Eveleth im 
had been a fool, and would have tg pay 
for it with the rest of her life, 

She began to remember things fe 
had said to her in the past, things she 
had never dwelt on as she had dwelt 
on whatever Hugh had said and done, 
blurring it a little by constant retracing 
in thought. Jerry’s expressions, the 
way he had looked when he had said 
this and that, and the tones of his voiee, 
came back to her now all the more 
clearly because she had never troubled 
to recall them before. 

“There’s nothing for me in life if] 
can’t have you!” “To kiss you is worth 
being born and brought up fore 
alone dying for!” “I never stop think 
ing about you for one minute, awake 
or asleep!” 

Perhaps he was dreaming of her 
now! 

But he had been so much less fervent 
since he came back from France. She 
hadn’t wondered why, had only been 
thankful for the fact. Yet how prob 
able it was, indeed, that he had met 
some one else, that he had caught at the 
pretext which she gave him for divorce, 
with a direct view to another marriage, 
Martha, being a woman, looked at him 
with new interest when this occurred to 
her. 

He stirred under her intent gaze, 
flung out a hand, opened his eyes, and, 
after blinking at her a few times to 
make sure that she was not a mere cof 
tinuation of the dream that had, indeed, 
concerned her, settled to an astonished 
stare. 

“What are you doing here? You'll 
catch cold.” 

“No, I’m quite warm. I want to stay, 
please. I was frightened in there.” 

“Oh, all right—of course!” 

“Does it hurt?’ Martha asked tim 
idly, as a slight spasm crossed his fact. 

“No. It’s a stupid way to get shot, 
though. I’d have given money for this 
Why 


ee, 
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don’t you lie down on the other settle 
and go to sleep?” 

“T can’t! I’ve got too much to think 
about.” 

“Well, I’ve got a few things to think 
about myself. I’ll keep you company.” 

“T shouldn’t think you had much to 
think about. It’s all pretty simple for 
you!” 

“Perhaps I’m thinking about you a 
little bit, Martha. I know it’s none of 
my business, but I can’t help seeing 
rocks ahead for anybody that marries 
Eveleth.” 

“I dare say,” she said indifferently. 
“As it’s the last thing I’m likely to do, 
that’s not worrying me much.” 

“The last thing! Why—are you 
crazy, or am 1? Didn’t you come here 
of your own accord? Didn’t you plan 
ahead, and—lie about going to Pam 
Willis’ ?” 

“Jerry, please!” 

“I beg your pardon. Prevaricate, then 
—if that’s a politer word. Anyhow, 


* you left me for him, didn’t you? If 


you cared for him enough for that— 
surely you two will want to marry when 
the way’s clear?” 

“I—I changed my mind. I was just 
coming away when you—came.” 

“You were coming back to me?” He 
made a sharp movement that threat- 
ened his bandages. 

“Yes. Do you think it was low of 
me? J should never have said a word! 
There wouldn’t have been any divorce, 
or anything.” 

“But, Martha—you want a divorce, 
don’t you?” 

“Why on earth should I want a di- 
vorce ?” 

“Why, it’s pretty plain you couldn’t 
ever care for me! J shall be glad if you 
do shake Eveleth. But you’ll fall in 
love with somebody else, sooner or later. 
I thought it would be only fair to you— 
to set you free. I sort of bullied you 


into marrying me in the first place, and 


we've given the thing a trial and—it 
doesn’t work.” 

“You can put it any way you like, 
You’ve every right to divorce me. And 
I shan’t fight it. I couldn’t very well, 
could 1?” 

“Good Lord, Martha—you don’t sup- 
pose I’d sue you! I thought of fixing 
up some evidence—the way you do. 
Then you could charge me.” 

“Of course, it would look better. I 
ought to be grateful for your consid- 
ering me that much. I'll do it if you 
want me to.” 

She was astounded by what followed, 
‘by the spasm of fury that shook Jerry 
as his difficult control over himself 
broke, and the hot words tore from him, 

“Yes, cheat, cheat! Act like a 
woman! Put it all on me!” 

She thought, as he went on: “This is 
delirium !’” 

“If I want you to!’ I wish I were 
strong enough to choke you for saying 
that! You know, if you know any- 
thing on earth, if you know black’s 
black and white’s white, that I love 
you—that my love, which has always 
been put off, is a thousand times 
stronger now than it was the day I first 
told you about it! That I’ve been living 
on the sight and sound of you—all I’ve 
ever had of you—that it kills me to 
give you up! I'll kick myself out of 
your life and leave you free, because I 
love you! But I’m damned if I'll let 
you make it out as a favor to me!” 

“Please, Jerry, lie still! Your band- 
ages——” 

She felt to see that all was safely in 
place, glad of the practical occupation 
of her hands while her mind spelled out 
the incredible meaning of his anger. 

“Do you mean—am I to understand 
that you’d be willing to—forgive me, 
and—for us to go on living together?” 

He had been willing, but his released 
anger had swept him up to a prouder 
position. 

“No,” ‘the said sullenly to the ceiling. — 
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“If we go on, you’ve got to be—my 
wife!” 

*T believe,” said Martha in a little 
Voice to this, “I believe, perhaps, if you 
were to try—you know I was always 
thinking about Hugh before, and now 
I’m through with thinking about him 
forever! If you were to try now, Jerry, 
I believe you could make me love you!” 

And on the threshold of her new be- 


Jerry lifted his head, caught here 
sharply, and turned her face to hitn 

“Look at me, Martha!” he ordered 

She looked for an instant, then color 
flooded her face and she had to hide 
against his arm. Was it in his eyes or 
in hers, the something that had not been 
there before? 


“I want to look at you,” she tol 


him, as he kissed her shut lids, “byt— 


ginning, a most favorable augury came. it’s too absurd—TI somehow can’t!” 


AFTERNOON 


THE hot, huge slumber of the silent day 
Has left the listening world no word but peace. 
The broken shadows cease, 
Impassively, their weaving and their play, 
Submitting to this dream’s divine release. 


The vacant heavens are like a waveless sea. 
Far up, a hawk drifts lonely, but no cry 
Falls from the void of sky 
That veils by day the passing stars on high, 
Nor from that other Void a cry to me. 


The dome of the enormous afternoon, 
The yellow mountainside, the hush between, 
Tell not of the unseen, 
And voiceless now, the mind and senses swoon, 
Uncaring what the Veil or Void may mean. 


Lilies asleep are quiet as your hands, 
That move not, though the breathing bosom stir. 
The pain of years that were 
Slumbers a while, lulled by the subtle myrrh 
Whose fragrance broods on all the summer lands, 


Evening will come more soundless than her star, 
And some cool wind wake hungers in the breast. 
Now not to think is best, 
And love is tenderest because afar, 
And deeper than its rapture is its rest. 
GeorGE STERLING. 
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A southerly wind and a cloudy sky 
Proclaim a hunting morning. 


HE Honorable Anthony Massing- 
ham unconsciously hummed the 
old air as he swung along Picca- 

dilly and turned into the Badminton 
Club, for it was mid-November and 
the mildness of the atmosphere, cou- 
pled with an obstinate tendency on the 
part of the pavements to remain damp, 
was whispering to him of the long, 
green meadows of his native shire, with 
the pack in full cry and the scent lying 
well. 

On such a day it was only natural 
that the rooms at the Badminton should 
be almost deserted. A man_ half 
buried in a deep armchair had the 
lounge momentarily to himself. He 
looked up as Massingham entered, and, 
noting the cap and roomy traveling 
coat, murmured lazily : 

“Off to Warwickshire, I suppose? 
Lucky beggar! Are you going to 
Stoneleigh or Leamington?” 

“To neither,” Massingham replied, 
with an assumption of carelessness 
which was perhaps a trifle too elabo- 
rate. “I am staying at Daneshill for 
a week.” 

The elder clubman sat up with a 
jerk. 

“I thought you had broken off that 
little affair,” he remarked. 

“My dear Lang, you give your im- 
agination too much scope,” was the 
half-irritable reply. “There never was 
anything to break off.” 

“There was a very promising little 
flirtation, Massingham! Miss Chester 
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certainly did her best to exhibit you as 
a trophy.” 

Tony Massingham moved uneasily. 

“Oh, come now!” he ejaculated. 
“Don’t let us discuss Miss Chester. She 
is a particularly jolly girl and she does 
not expect a man to propose to her 
merely because he has paid her a few 
attentions.” 

Justin Lang leaned back and laughed. 

“How history repeats itself!” he 
murmured, “I seem to remember that 
very phrase. I heard it in my green 
and tender youth. The dear girl made 
the statement herself; I quite believed 
her. But there was no end of trouble 
with her people later on.” 

“Your reminiscences are very inter- 
esting, Lang, but the facts remain—I 
am heart-whole and Miss Chester is 
not in the least in love with me.” 

“I did not suggest that she was. 
Miss Chester’s mission in life is to find 
herself an establishment, and, to do her 
justice, she has devoted herself to the 
task for the last four seasons with the 
strictest diligence and attention to 
business. So, on the face of it, you 
have been wasting her time.” 

“Nonsense! Di Chester has plenty 
of time to spare.” 

“After four seasons it’s generally 
considered serious! Anyhow, it is not 
friendly to spoil the lady’s chances.” 

“I should not think it was easy to 
spoil the chances of a girl with such a 
figure!” 

“But the easiest thing in the world 
to spoil the chances of a girl with such 
a family!” 
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Tony Massingham drew a little 
mearer to his friend and lowered his 
“voice. 

“Look here!” he said gravely. “I 
Want to know about that. I can see 
that the Chesters are not in the best set, 
and people accept their invitations who 
Mever invite them to their own houses; 
but there’s something else, isn’t there? 
It must have happened when I was in 
France. I never heard details and I 
haven’t cared to ask. Is it true that 
Mr. Chester was caught cheating at 
baccarat ?” 

“No! Oh, no! He is an amiable, 
rather futile old person. It was Mrs. 
Chester—Lulu Chester, the celebrated 
beauty of the eighties, your friend 
Diana’s mother—whose counters took 
to wandering across the line while the 
game was in progress. But that little 


matter was not the worst scandal. A 
rescue party was formed on that occa- 
sion, and some noble salvage work done. 
Mrs. Chester got the full benefit of the 


doubt.” 

“T should have thought it was just 
the sort of business no one would care 
to be mixed up in.” 

“My dear fellow, I did not suggest 
that any one was delighted, but there 
afe cases where one is compelled. Mrs. 
Chester had been such a very charming 
hostess; at her house you were able to 
count on meeting 

“The right people?” 

“Does one go anywhere to meet 
people? Suppose we say the right per- 
son; singular number, present tense— 
the person who happened to be the right 
person at the moment. Mrs. Chester 
never made those mistakes which make 
some house parties so embarrassing.” 

“You mean——” 

“That gratitude is not an extinct vir- 
tue. Two or three quite notable peo- 
ple rallied round Mrs. Chester and she 
was whitewashed. The second scandal 
was the result of her unfortunate po- 
sition. She had to continue to be a 


charming hostess, or else drop outyaim 
had to do things particularly well, with 
out any luck at cards. I suppose thers 
were money difficulties; at any tate 
she committed the unpardonable 
crime.” 

“What crime?” 

“Ts there more than one? She was 
found out, of course. A friend of hers 
had the misfortune to get into court, 
and the date relied on by counsel for the 
petitioner occurred during one of the 
lady’s visits to Daneshill.” 

Tony Massingham threw his ciga- 
rette away as if he suddenly found its 
aroma distasteful. 

“That—that was rather an awful 
thing to happen in a household with 
girls in it,” he said gruffly. 

“A possible explanation for Miss Di- 
ana’s four unsuccessful seasons! But 
to do Lulu justice, at that time she was 
positively brazen in cadging invitations 
for her daughters; they were very sek 
dom at home.” 

“Then it’s hardly fair——” 

“Quite so! No one would dream of 
doing such a thing. Miss Chester is 
altogether a charming lady, but—‘self- 
preservation is the first law of nature, 
isn’t it?” 

“Tam not conscious of any cause for 
alarm, Lang.” 

“Of course not! That is why I shall 
venture a suggestion. If you have paid 
Miss Chester any attention, and wish to 
retire in good order—keep away from 
her mother. That woman is poison!” 

“I had to accept this particular im 
vitation,” Tony muttered. “I did not 
want to make talk by dropping the ac 
quaintance like a hot cinder.” 

“Well, a word to the unwise,” his 
friend murmured, as he turned agaifi 
to his Sporting Times. 

Half an hour later, when Massing- 
ham, with his two favorite hunters ina 
loose box, left Paddington in the Leamt 
ington & Birmingham express, he 
found himself in a very uneasy and di 
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satisfied mood. Not that he entertained 
any doubts as to his own feelings—he 
was very sure he did not want to marry 
into the Chester family—but he did not 
like to have it suggested that he had 
wasted Di Chester’s time and spoiled 
her chances. Her chances? Good 
heavens! The poor girl hadn’t a hun- 
dred-to-one chance at the best! Of 
course, she had done her best to at- 
tract him; in point of fact, she had run 
after him. He would continue to deny 
it stoutly, as in duty bound, but he had 
always been fully aware of the fact. 
It had not lowered her in his eyes; girls 
with no such urging, and mothers very 
unlike Lulu Chester, had spread their 
nets for him ever since he had in- 
herited his own mother’s vast fortune 
and ceased to be dependent on his 
brother, Lord Tatchbrook. 

Thank Heaven! There had been no 
suggestion of sentiment on her side, 
and nothing definite on his. The trou- 
ble was that at first—before he guessed 
that there was some sort of scandal— 
he had liked her well enough to give 
her every opportunity; and this had 
been unfair to her, because, of course, 
the thing had been impossible all along. 
When he had been compelled to change 
his attitude, she had taken it like the 
sportswoman she was. She*herself had 
asked him frankly not to desert them 
altogether, because people were sure to 
say that she had frightened him away. 
That was why he was bound to accept 
this particular invitation. But, looking 
at it from all points, he did not know 
that he had anything serious to re- 
proach himself with. He would find 
her, at the end of his journey, the same 
bright, jolly girl she always had been; 
there would be no signs of pining or 
drooping, no question of disappointed 
affections. 

One of the Chester cars was waiting 
for him at the station, and as he was 
whizzed softly through the dripping 
lanes, past single riders and mixed cou- 
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ples, ambling home after the day’s run, 
he caught himself involuntarily on the 
lookout for Diana Chester’s perfect fig- 
ure and the gleam of her heavy golden 
hair, neatly braided under her riding 
hat. 

“Do you know what cover they drew 
this morning?” he asked the chauffeur 
half irritably. 

“Snatchley Brake, sir,” the man re 
plied. “I drove my mistress over to 
see the meet, and the hounds found al- 
most immediately.” 

“Formidable ground that!” Tony re- 
marked. “I’m sorry I missed it! I 
know Miss Chester thinks it is the best 
run of the season.” 

“Miss Chester did not ride to hounds 
to-day, sir. She hasn’t been out much 
this winter.” 

“Not!” Tony exclaimed in’ amaze- 
ment. “I thought——” 

“No, sir; Miss Chester is not taking 
on the dooties of a field master this 
season. The hunt committee was not 
requiring help.” % 

“No, of course not, now we’ve got 
back to old conditions,” Tony muttered, 
He was well aware that for the last 
three years Diana Chester had held her 
brother Rupert’s post, and that she had 
been wonderfully successful in tackling 
zealous amateurs, inclined to override 
the hounds; in persuading the thought- 
less to avoid the spongy bottoms where- 
ever possible; in getting gates shut; in 
restricting second horesmen to their 
proper place—the lanes and headlands; 
and in performing all the other unpopu- 
lar duties of the field master, who 
stands between the farmer and the self- 
ish sportsman. 

On the occasion of his brief leaves, 
he had seen her a veritable godsend to 
the master of foxhounds, a girl doing 
a man’s work with an ingratiating 
smile, or a little saucy chaff, where the 
orthodox male official employs a voice 
like a megaphone and a bludgeonlike 
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Sarcasm mixed with profanity. It 
seemed a pity that she must go. 

The chauffeur turned into the park, 
running noiselessly, as expected, when 
the hunt was returning, and volunteered 
the further information: 

“Mr. Rupert Chester hasn’t taken it 
On again, since he was demobed, sir.” 

“Committee work a great tie, and all 
that, I suppose,” Tony murmured and 
fell silent. 

The great hall at Daneshill was ring- 
ing with laughter and chatter when he 
arrived and made his way to the screen- 
protected space by the wide fireplace, 
where he knew the usual little shock 
awaited him of seeing Mrs. Chester, in 
the flesh, standing under the famous 
portrait of Lulu Chester of the eight- 
ites, still faithfully resembling the mas- 
terpiece in color, if not in line. 

There were groups of mud-spattered 
men and habited women gathered round 
the spirit stand and the tea urn; and 
even before he had released his hostess’ 
plump hand, he had noticed that the 
men were the same old bunch, but the 
women were not. Individually, he had 
met them all before, at other houses, 
but, collectively, they looked—cheap. 
Yes, that was the word, in spite of their 
riding habits, cut by Redfern, and their 
doubtless well-filled jewel cases up- 
stairs. 


No company—welcome trumpery! 


The old country saying came back 
to memory. Sly-eyed pieces of femi- 
nine trumpery, no matter what their 
birth or station! The Chester girls did 
not look like that—yet. 

He was still a little dazzled by the 
strong light when, a moment later, he 
caught sight of Diana; but he knew 
that he was not mistaken in thinking 
that she looked wretchedly ill. Her 
eyes of Veronica blue met his with a 
mere travesty of the old, merry wel- 
come, and there were blue shadows un- 
der them that, by a flight of fancy, 


Ainslee’s 


might have been washed ott of thea 


themselves by. secret tears. He wa 
about to cross to her when Mrs, Chee 
ter used her prerogative, and, with g 
word and a gesture, left him a captive 
in the hands of a married woman, who 
wore her conviction of beauty ag the 
religious maniac wears his conviction 
of sin. 

“Were you looking at Diana?’ Mrs 
Greet murmured, as he sat down be 
side her. “D’you know, Mr. Massing. 
ham, I’m feeling quite worried about 
her? Horrid people are beginning to 
say that her looks are going off; but 
I don’t think it is as bad as that, do 
you?” 

“Miss Chester is not looking, very 
well to-day,” Tony answered evasively, 
“but no one can be always up to stand- 
ard. She puts most of us to shame by 
being perfectly fit, as a rule. Hasnt 
she always struck you as one of the 
happy few who look as well at break 
fast time as at dinner? Good hunting 
weather is- proverbially treacherous, 
you know.” 

The pretty matron, who was die 
tinctly less pretty by daylight and 
dreaded the early morning, shrugged. 

“When did the weather ever affect 
Di?” she asked scornfully. “No, the 
truth is, she-is worried, It’s positively 
hard luck! D’you know that unless she 
is engaged by next May, she is not go 
ing to have another London season? 
Maisie must come out this year, and 
Lulu says she can’t afford to run both 
girls; so the arrangement is that Di 
will travel through Italy with some 
friends. You know the sort of thing! 
Cheap suites at the hotels and any old 
frocks, yawning round churches and 
galleries with a Baedeker.” 

“Oh! I don’t suppose it will ever 
come to that!” Tony replied resolutely. 
“Most of us live in dread of hearing 
the happy man named any day. Di 
you have much trouble over the difi- 
cult ground this morning?” 
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“Oh, no! Mr. Ross, the new field 
master, kindly looked after me. By 
the way, of course you’ve heard about 
that—or haven’t you?” 

“Pye heard that Miss Chester has 
not got to bother with field work this 
that there are men 


season, nOW 
enough.” 
“H’m! I didn’t mean that exactly. 


One hates to tell tales out of school— 
but, sooner or later, you are sure to 
hear some version of the row that put 
Di off. Really, field masters should 
be capped like the huntsmen, to show 
their authority. It seems Di spoke to 
one of the field who was breaking the 
rules, and the fellow made some im- 
pertinent reply.” 

“Had all the men left their hunting 
crops at home?” Tony asked, with a 
dull red glow on his cheeks. 

“Oh, this sort of thing is always so 
sudden, you know! Rupert was just 
near enough for it to be left to him, 
and too far off to be in time. Hateful 
for both of them, wasn’t it? And 
rather rough on all the rest of us! We 
are all so fond of Lulu, and there are 
the sacred claims of friendship and all 
that! But when one has a husband 
still in Mespot, like poor little me—well, 
you quite understand, don’t you?” 

Tony captured Mrs. Greet’s cup 
without the formality of asking if she 
had done with it, and stood up, inwardly 
cursing all female egoists who called 
themselves “little me.” But Mrs. Greet 
had not quite done with him. 

“Thanks! Yes, do put it down for 
me, please! But I can’t let you go till 
you've promised to tell me if you get 
any inside information about that 
‘happy man’ you spoke of! I won't 
breathe a word! You and Di were al- 
ways such great friends. There aren’t 


any bachelors here to-day, are there? 
They're all married men. Really, I was 
tather surprised at Lulu for handing 


you over to me—but perhaps I ought 
not to say that,” 


“No, I’m not the happy man,” Tony 
retorted bluntly. “You must put me 
down among the ‘also rans.’ IT am 
merely one of the bunch who propose 
to Miss Chester regularly, every time 
we see her in at the death.” 

Mrs. Greet clasped her hands with 
infantile eagerness. 

“Oh! Then I know!” she cried. “It 
must be the African millionaire, who is 
due here next week! Take my word 
for it, that’s it—if he is really coming. 
But cheer up, Mr. Massingham! One 
never knows.” 

Then Tony got away savagely with 
the teacup. He had not missed Mrs. 
Greet’s last point, but, since Mrs. Ches- 
ter had no further use for him, he did 
not believe that the millionaire was 
apocryphal. Di-had a wealthy pro- 
spective suitor, which, of course, was 
just what he had been hoping for, and 
eminently satisfactory for all con- 
cerned. 

As he set the cup down, a married 
man with a red face and bold eyes, who 
had just turned to secure another hand- 
ful of sandwiches, made the discovery 
that Miss Chester had left the chair 
beside which he had seated himself and 
that she was crossing the hearth to Mrs, 
Greet. He turned a shade redder, and 
confided to his sandwich that he sup- 
posed there would be a row now—but, 
really, it was high time that “Kitten” 
began to understand that she had no 
right to expect him never to look at. 
another woman. 

“So you managed to tell Mr. Mas- 
singham all the news, Kitten,” Diana 
said, standing tall and statuesque above 
the juvenile matron. 

“Was it very naughty of little me?” 
Mrs. Greet murmured, making baby 
eyes. “I only just gave him the teeniest 
hint that there was an African million- 
aire in the offing.” 

“Very much in the offing, and likely 
to stay there ?” 

“Of course not! What are you cross 
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about, Di?’ Mrs. Greet had suddenly 
resumed the dignity of the married 
State. “Silly child! Don’t you know 
that all men—silly creatures !—need 
something to help them make up their 
minds?” 

“Was that why you told my friend, 
Mr. Massingham, that a country bump- 
kin was allowed to insult me?” 

“Really, Di!” 

“And called his attention to the fact 
that we have no bachelor guests?” 

“Oh! If you want to take offense 

“And mentioned that if I can’t catch 
some sort of husband in the next five 
months I’m to be sent to Italy to look 
for a cheap count, or to the foreign 
hydros to find a hopeless invalid who 
would not mind paying for a strong, 
healthy wife?” . 

“Really, if you heard all that, you 
must have long ears, my dear!” 

“So have hares and rabbits and other 
creatures who need them! I heard 


enough to make me come and tell you 
that you are behaving foolishly, Kitten. 
I don’t care about married men; I never 
yet paraded one and put him through 


his tricks to amuse the public. I don’t 
intend to now! But I do not wish you 
to discuss me with Tony Massingham in 
any terms whatsoever.” 

Mrs. Greet was herself for the mo- 
ment—not Kitten or the young Brit- 
ish matron—her naked self, with two 
‘real splashes of color on her cheek 
bones. 

“You didn’t hear everything,” she 
said, and mocked the girl with her eyes. 
“Tony had the effrontery to say that 
he had proposed to you at least half 
a dozen times.” 

A suspicious moisture glittered for a 
moment in Di Chester’s blue eyes. 

“Good old Tony!” she said softly. 
Then she met the mocking gaze 
squarely. “. That was fiction—he never 
did !—but, anyhow, it was a polite fic- 
tion, and some fictions can really be 


Ainslee’s 


less polite than the bald truth. “iam 
to me, Kitten. This is Mr. Massing. 
ham’s last evening here——” 

“Didn’t he accept for the full week? 

“Yes, but you will find that he wont 
stay. This is his last evening, Just 
now he is feeling rather sorry at hap 
ing to leave me to a swindling million 
aire from the diamond fields. I wag 
him to feel like that—for a little time 
only a few hours; and I shan’t getig 
your way or allow people to notice that 
your friend has cooled. Is it a bap 
gain?” 

Mrs. Greet’s eyes had fallen. 

“T don't care a fig about the mani’ 
she said uneasily. “How could I, when 
I’m married? But no one likes to be 
made a fool of!” 

“Of course no one does! All right, 
it’s settled. Oh! by the way—I didnt 
hear a word you said; I just guessed 
it from Tony’s face.” And Di tured 
to another guest, with some of the old 
sparkle in her eyes. 

Later that evening, as he left his 
room, after dressing for dinner, Tony 
met his hostess at the head of the staits, 
holding a letter in her hand. 

“Oh, Mr. Massingham, I don’t know 
how to apologize to you!” she crieé 
“I’ve got to change your room, My 
aunt, Mrs. Brabazon, is coming, after 
all, and she always has the room I've 
given you. Elderly relatives, you know 
—so touchy and easily offended. Shall 
you mind ?” 

“Not a bit! 
Tony answered. 

“Oh! it’s an equally nice room I've 
arranged for you. Come and st 
This is it. There’s one advantage—you 
can’t mistake it; the last room before 
the passage, just opposite the grant 
father clock.” 

“T’ll tell my man to get my things out 
at once,” Tony announced. 

“No, no, there’s plenty of time,” Mrs 
Chester replied. “Don’t trouble; the 
housekeeper will tell him. Come down 
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ith me; I want to show you Some- 
thing.” 

The something proved to be a large 
photograph of the two girls, Di and 
Maisie, on horseback, and Tony had 
seen and duly admired it already; but 
he did not think again of speaking to 
his man, for things in the Chester mé- 
nage always worked smoothly. . 

The evening passed in the usual 
lively manner. After dinner, a man 
who could play the piano and another 
who thought he could play the post 
horn borrowed a lady’s stocking, made 
masks for themselves, and gave their 
impression of a jazz band in action 
while the others danced; and Tony, 
snatching an occasional number with 
Di—but by no means exclusively fa- 
vored—gained an impression that she 
wished to say something to him, but 
could not quite manage to speqk, while 
he wisely decided not to assist her. 

Most of the guests retired early, to 
be ready for a distant meet the follow- 
ing morning, and Tony was about to 
take himself off, when Mr, Chester 
asked him to stay and make a fourth 
at solo whist, as a change from the eter- 
nal auction bridge. It was almost two 
when the quartet ceased play, and, by 
that time, there was no one else sitting 
up but Rupert Chester, a clever, taci- 
turn fellow, who never touched cards 
in his parent’s house. 

As Massingham went upstairs, he had 
no uneasiness about his room; its po- 
sition was too clearly defined; so he 
swung along the corridor, opened the 
door, entered, and shut it behind him. 
Then, facing round to speak to his 
man, he saw, to his utter bewilderment, 
that he was in an apartment littered 
with feminine impedimenta, and that 
pret was standing in the center 
of it. 

Her bare feet were thrust into little 
satin slippers; her heavy hair hung in 
thick plaits on her shoulders; she was 
dad in a negligee of some soft blue 


stuff, which was not so blue as her 
startled eyes nor quite so faint as the 


blue shadows under them. Her face 


was as white as the nightrobe which 
just showed above her slippered feet. 
All this he saw in a flash, before he 
turned to the door again, the handle of 
which he had only just released. His 
fumbling fingers could hardly find it, 


and hers closed on his arm, arresting 


him. 

“No! no!” she cried in an impera- 
tive whisper. “Not that way! Stop! 
You must listen to me, Tony.” 

“It’s absolutely no fault of mine!” he 
said fiercely. “Your mother told me 
my room was changed. She showed me 
this room herself. Your aunt, Mrs, 
Brabazon 

“IT know, I know! Z/t is not true! 
She is not really expected till to-mor- 
row!” 

“But my man was to have been told. 
I was not to trouble 9% 

“He knows nothing. He is waiting 
in the other room. Oh! don’t waste 
time—the door in the dressing room on 
the other passage——” 

“Are you mad, Di?” he hissed, re- 
sisting the hand that strove to urge him 
forward. “Don’t you know that some 
one may have seen me come in by this 
door, and that he, or she, ought to see 
me get out by it as quickly as possible?” 

She was restraining him now with 
all her strength. 

“Of course I know that some one 
may have seen you!” she retorted 
scornfully. “Tony, don’t you under- 
stand what this is?” 

“Perhaps,” he answered coldly. 
“But I should have been out like a shot 
from a catapult, if you hadn’t stopped 
me! Your mother will have to admit 
that she told me——” 

“She won’t admit anything, and you 
can prove nothing! Your man has had 
no orders. You happen to be sober, 
but you have been sitting up late. Who 
knows how much or how little you have 
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taken? You come in; I am terrified; 
I scream and go into hysteria; my 
Mother comes on the scene—she is not 
far off, be sure; then there’s confusion 
€nough to make people want to know 
éverything, and explanation enough to 
make them sure they have not heard 
the whole truth. To-morrow you have 
an interview with my father, and there 
#s only one way out of it for you. Is 
that clear?” 

A sense of the ludicrous seized Mas- 
singham, submerging even his indigna- 
tion. 

“T see!” he said. “Mate in two 
Moves, if the gambit hadn’t gone 
wrong! Well, Di, that scream is a 
trifle overdue, isn’t it?” 

“You know very well, Tony, that I 
don’t mean to scream at all!” 

“Does your mother find us, then, in 
amiable converse? By the way, you 
are holding my arm still; and even she 
daren’t delay much longer.” 

“She need not find you at all, Tony. 
The door on the other passage——” 

“And why the other passage?” 

“Tony, you’re a beast, a_ perfect 
beast !” 


“No—good God! No!” 
“Then, why do you make me say it? 
Can’t you understand without—— If 


you go this way, you'll meet her, 
and she will have the hysteria herself!” 

Massingham’s resistance had broken 
down. He was permitting her to lead 
him across the room to the opposite 
portiére; but even as she raised one 
white arm to draw back, he paused 
again. 

“No!” he said fiercely. “Hang it all! 
I'll stay and settle with her at once.” 

“And ruin me past redemption? If 
she loses her temper, she will lose her 
head, too.” 

“But she knows by now that you've 
sold her. What will she do to you, 
Di?” 

“She must never know that I sold 


Ainslee’s 


her. Wecan manage! I didn’t Seam 


Tony—because I fainted.” 

Tony looked into the white, resolu 
face, lost in wonder. 

“You're talking nonsense,” he said 
“You've always boasted that you don't 
know how to faint; and a sham faint 
ing fit is the merest buncombe.” 

“Not if you’re not found till 
have recovered. Quick, Tony! Open 
that window, get the ewer from m 
washstand, and pour the water ove 
me.” 

“And give you your death of pnew 
monia? No, I’m damned if I do!” 

“Never mind, then; I can manage 
Listen! Rupert’s room is the second 
on this passage; find him and tell him! 
You'll have to say that I fainted; that 
lie you must tell, because I’m letting 
you out, Tony, and you must ‘do a 
much for me! Don’t be afraid; Rupert 
is straight; he knows her, and sheis 
afraid of him. Don’t leave him fora 
minute, till he has seen you back safely 
to your own room. Hurry now! 
You’ve been here far too long!” 

“Di——” he began, hardly knowing 
what he was going to say, or wished 
to say; but she dragged the dressing 
room door open and held it open if 
peratively, leaving him no option bat 
to obey immediately. 

“Come in!” Rupert Chester criedja 
moment later, in answer to his knock. 
“Hullo, Massingham! What is it?” 

“There has been some mistake, Chet 
ter,” Tony said firmly. To his ow 
surprise, he felt no trace of nervous 
ness. “Mrs. Chester told me my room 
was to be changed. She showed me the 
other herself ; but, when I went in just 
now, I found your sister Diana there’ 

“Well ?” 

“She fainted. That's all. I’ve come 
to you to find her mother for her.” 

Without another word, Rupert Chee 
ter hurried out, down the passage m@ 
the main corridor, Massingham beliini 
him. And as they came round the oF 
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ner, they saw Mrs. Chester, in a very 
sober and matronly dressing gown, ad- 
vancing toward them, followed by her 
husband. 

She caught sight of the two men, and 
instantly threw her hands out with a 
hysterical gesture. 

“Rupert! That man!” 
“He—’” 

“That will do,” her son said sternly, 
catching her by the wrist. “Keep 
quiet; I won’t allow it! Do you un- 
derstand me?” Then he passed his 
mother into her husband’s hands. “Take 
her, sir,” he said, “and fely on me to 
put this right.” 

The elder man drew his wife back 
info their apartment, looking immensely 
relieved. His son closed the door, and 
turned to Massingham. 

“Wait,” he said, and passed into his 
sister’s room. 

It seemed to Tony that he was gone 
along time. Was Di telling him the 
whole truth? The scene in her room 
came back to him as he stood there 
waiting. Things hardly seen in the ex- 
citement of the moment, yet impressed 
on memory, reproduced themselves 
vividy now. Di’s shapely hand upon 
his sleeve, the sapphire sparkle of her 
eyes, the dead white of her nightrobe 
against the warm whiteness of the 
arched instep of the strangely small pa- 
trician foot in its little heelless slipper. 

“Massingham!” Tony started, to 
find Chester again at his side, with an 
expression on his face which was not 
teassuring. “I can’t rouse her. She 
is in a dead faint.” 

Then Tony did something he was 
never afterward able to understand, but 
which, at the moment, seemed the most 
natural thing in the world. “Fainted? 
Impossible!” he said, and walked past 
her brother to see for himself. 

What he saw needed only a single 
glance. Di, who boasted that she could 
not faint, had done that very thing, She 


she cried. 
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had kept up long enough to make the 
evidence for the fainting fit and the 
recovery, and then had rendered the 
evidence quite unnecessary. The wit 
dow was open, blowing icy cold upon 
her, and she was drenched from head 
to foot with water, her pale silken 
dressing gown clinging to her shapely 
limbs. It might be a fainting fit, but 
she looked like a dead woman. She 
reminded him of a very famous picture 
of a Greek maiden, lying drowned upon 
the sands, left by the receding tide. 

It was Tony himself who closed the 
window and dragged  eiderdown 
blankets from, the bed, to keep some 
heat of life in her. 

“We must have help now,” he said, 

“Yes,” Rupert answered. “The but- 
ler will be downstairs still. You must 
find him and tell him to rouse the house- 
keeper. But wait; I am going to fetch 
my younger sister and explain matters, 
We must arrange this. Maisie was 
with Di; you were with me; she called 
us. No noise, now, till I get Maisie 
out of her room.” 

The thing was done in a few seconds, 
Rupert Chester’s explanations were ap- 
parently both brief and to the point. 
Tony waited till he recrossed the cor- 
ridor, bringing with him his startled, 
but perfectly silent, younger sister, and 
then dashed off on his own errand, 
For various reasons, his heart was beat- 
ing rather rapidly, but he hardly real- 
ized how close a thing it had really been, 
till he heard a door open as he reached 
the staircase, and, looking back, saw 
Mrs. Greet, framed in the doorway, 
wearing a beribboned peignoir and an 
obviously hasty application of pearl 
powder. 

“Mr. Massingham, is it you? What 
is it? What has happened?” she de- 
manded in a dramatic whisper. 

“Don’t know myself,” Tony an- 
swered unscrupulously. “Miss Maisie 
says Miss Chester is seriously ill. Ru- 
pert is with them; Mrs. Chester has 
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gone all to pieces; she’s not a bit of 
use. I’m off to find the housekeeper.” 

“Can I be of any assistance?” the 
curious and still but half-satisfied lady 
called after him. 

“Shouldn’t, if I were you,” Tony 
called back. “Goodness knows what 
the illness is! Better keep out of it— 
it may be catching.” Then he hurried 
on, smiling grimly to himself as he 
heard the door above close with un- 
equivocal haste. 

His mission accomplished, he made 
his way back to his original room, dis- 
missed his sleepy valet, and waited. 
Half an hour later, Rupert looked in. 
He had not come to discuss anything; 
that was not his style. 

“She is conscious again,” he said 
briefly. “It will be all right if she can 
throw off the chill.” 

“Thank God!” 
hoarsely. 

“By the way, you told me she had 
fainted, didn’t you?” 

“T did, Chester.” 

“Did you throw that water over her?” 

“1 did not.” 

“I merely wanted to know. That's 
all. Good night, and thank you, Mas- 
singham.” 

The following morning there was no 
family council—none, at least, which 
Tony was called on to attend. At the 
early breakfast Mrs. Chester would not 
hear of any change in arrangements. 

“You all came to hunt, and you must 
hunt,” she said. “It was only one of 
those wretched fainting fits. Didn't 
you know Di was subject to them? For 
pity’s sake, don’t tell her I told you! 
She is so sensitive on the subject! 
Maisie drenched her with cold water. 
Think of it, in this weather! I’m 
afraid Di is going to have a cold and 
miss her hunting, poor girl!” 

So Mrs. Chester gushed from one 
guest to another, and did it well, too, 
for the impression she created was 
fairly expressed by the red-faced man, 
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who remarked, as they trooped ganas 
the broad steps below which the @fggmm 
were waiting, “By George! The Chem 
ter filly isn’t as sound in wind and limb 
as the family has always made her out 
to be.” 

Massingham turned aside, struggling 
with an inclination to administer a le. 
son in manners, and for the first time 
that day met Mrs. Chester’s eye, Ip 
its depths he read such utter vindie 
tiveness and baffled rage as made him 
shudder. 

He did not see fit to announce the 
“urgent letter,” recalling him to town, 
till the following day. By that time 
the latest bulletin was that Miss Ches- 
ter would probably be able to leave her 
room in about a week. 

He went back to the metropolis, de 
termined to stay there long enough thor 
oughly to establish the polite fiction, 
and he spent the week aimlessly, a prey 
to many worrying considerations, As 
suredly, he did not want Lulu Chester 
for a mother-in-law; but there were 
some things that he wanted badly- 
more and more, it seemed, with every 
day that passed. Hitherto, he had bee 
master of himself; he had liked, a@ 
mired—and been able to keep away 
from Diana. But, even then, it had 
been a matter of keeping away, of dt 
seeing too much of her, skimming her 
fences like a swallow, merry and dar 
ing wherever she might be. 

But what was he to do with this new 
and intimate vision of her, which ought 
never to have been vouchsafed? 

It was the most abominable outrage 
on his possession of himself of all the 
abominable traps Mrs. Chester had de 
vised! He raged against it; he spe 
every hour of the day in company= 
any company he could get—and_ hall 
the night, too; but he could not go to 
his room without. the man’s igi 
thought—Di waiting for him im 4 
scented chamber, with her startled 
brave, blue eyes, and the beautiful bart 
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foot in the little, heelless slipper. Had 
she, too, known, and counted on these 
Surely, in vain the net is 
spread in the sight of any bird. 

So time went on and he believed his 
course was decided. One particular 
card which had been played should not 
be allowed to force his hand. Then, at 
the end of the week, he changed his 
mind suddenly and wrote to Mr. Ches- 
ter that, with his permission, he pro- 
posed to return to Daneshill to ask Miss 
Chester to become his wife. 

The not-altogether-unexpected reply 
was characteristic of poor, futile Mr. 
Chester. He personally should be de- 
lighted, he wrote, though, really, he did 
not know that parents were ever. con- 
sulted in the first place nowadays. 
However, he had broached the subject 
to his daughter, Diana, and was sorry 
te say that her feelings in the matter did 
not appear to warrant his extending the 
invitation suggested. He believed he 
expressed her wishes as well as his own 
in saying that they both hoped that the 
sincere friendship they entertained for 
him might be renewed at some future 
date, should they have the pleasure of 
meeting him anywhere. 

Thus, having proposed and been re- 
jected in quite the Victorian style, Tony 
ordered his car and dashed back to the 
Midlands. It was a startled Diana he 
found at the end of the journey; and 
his greetings and explanations were not 
the ones he had prepared, but something 
much simpler and more direct. 

“Why, Di, I believe you have been 
fretting!” he said, some two minutes 
later, when he had time to look down 
into her face. 

“Oh, no, I haven’t!” she replied with 
a spice of her old flippancy. Then she 
added in a lower voice, “Fretting is a 
silly word and far too small for it, 
Tony.” 

“For what?” he whispered. 
“The thing that happens when—oh! 
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you know—when there isn’t anything 
left.” 

“But, sweetness, surely you knew 
that I should write?” 

“Oh, yes! I knew that you would 
write! That was the worst of it. You 
see, I never realized till too late that 
what I did was only the same game 
played a different way.” 

“And you expected me to take no 
for an answer?” ‘ 

“I did not know yeu wanted to 
come back, Tony.” 

“I did not want to,” he admitted 
frankly. “I only found that I could 
not stay away—though it wasn’t alto 
gether what people might think, per- 
haps. I’ve always loved your beauty, 
Di, and always known that love of that 
sort wasn’t safeguard enough for us, 
because it’s useless to deny that the 
man who*marries you must be prepared 
to face many things that no man likes, 
It was just an accident that turned the 
scale. The night I wrote to your fa- 
ther I had been to a musical show, and 
on to supper at the Ritz; and I saw a 
woman turn her head over her shoulder 
and look at another woman, and then 
whisper something to her friend; and 
the hateful smile of her finished the 
business. 

“T remembered Mrs. Greet, who cer- 
tainly heard something that night, and 
I went cold with dread at the thought 
of anything leaking out; and all I 
wanted was to get back to you and 
face them all. I wanted to tell them 
what I knew of you. Before that 
woman had finished-smiling, I had said 
to myself, ‘Di Chester rides straight, 
and, by God, if I can help it, she shall 
never ride for a fall!’ 

“And then, at last, I was at peace 
with myself and not ashamed to want 
you. And I’m telling you exactly how 
it happened, because if I had not dis- 
covered that the one thing I must have 
and could not go without was a chance 
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to fight. your battles, I should never Miss Maisie Chester is to be matmem 
have known just how I love you, dear!” from their town house next spring, 
Di’s eyes were strangely, deeply Mrs. Chester does not entertain now, 
= blue, as she leaned toward him. and her husband has lost his nervous 
“It’s rather a wonderful thing to be apologetic manner. Mrs. Chester made 
loved that way!” she said. “I’ve been one attempt to become a political host. 
—well, you know, I’ve been a man_ ess, but found, to her annoyance, that 
hunter, and I never thought it could no party seemed to need any assistance, 
happen for me, Tony!” They say that she is thinking seriously 
of taking up church work, but the vicar 
Anthony Massingham and his wife of Daneshill is not enthusiastic about 
are a particularly well-matched couple. the idea. 


LAST SONG OF THE TROJAN LIGHT INFANTRY 


GLANCE at us once from your sacred tower, 
Helen divine! 
The cutworm crawls in the almond flower, 
The rats are eating the thrones of power, 
Yet glance at us once, and the clouds will shower 
Our lips with wine. 


Loosen your hair to the storm again, 
. To the whistling brine! 
We are very desperate men, 
Reeds when fire goes over the fen. 
Lighten our dark with your marvel, then, 
Helen divine! 


Give us drink for our bitter thirst, 
Helen divine! 
Bless you the thieves that each priest has cursed, 
Queen of us, queen of us, last and first, ss 
Flame we followed and child we nursed, 
Star at trine! 


Open the heaven of your embrace, 

Oh, burning sign! 
This is the end of the bloody race, 
Whispering sea, and the stars like lace. 
You gather our souls to your shining place, 
Helen divine! 


STEPHEN VINCENT BENET. 
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Philanderer’s 
Progress 


By Paul Hervey Fox 


Author of ‘The Stone Serpent," ete. 


I.—Cornelia 


HE first of Steven Trayle’s 
affairs began with a delicate 
gayety. He had noticed Mrs. 

Rycroft the moment she had entered his 
brother’s big Long Island country 
house. He had maneuvered for the 
place beside her at dinner, and he had 
found her delightful. 

She was a little woman of an indefin- 
ite age, with laughing eyes and a 
sophisticated air. All her movements 
were dainty, provocative, and birdlike. 
She had a pretty mouth, pretty brown 
hair, and she was groomed like a 
thoroughbred. Steven told himself 
that her taste was impeccable and her 
pride in herself fully justified. 

His attention swept the chattering 
table around which his brother’s semi- 
fashignable circle was gathered: the 
men in evening white and black with 
shining, well-fed faces; the women in 
costly frocks and pearls, seductive, 
scented, and very self-possessed. In 
that assemblage of strangers, Steven 
tried to pick out a possible Mr. Rycroft. 

Mrs. Rycroft caught his wandering 
glance, and in the confusion of well- 
bred, careless voices, exclaimed with a 
smile of pleasant mockery: 

“You look as troubled as a lover, 
Mr. Trayle, searching for his sweet- 
heart !” 

“As a matter of fact,” Steven an- 
swered, “I was looking for your hus- 
band, to see if he were worthy of you.” 
He had no sooner spoken than he 


felt uncomfortable; he never said 
things like that to any one! Somehow 
she drew from him—and perhaps from 
others, confound it!—a whimsical can- 
dor. Yet, for an instant, he had a 
twinge of fear as to the manner in 
which his words would be received. He 
was relieved when he heard her light, 
good-humored laughter ascend in an- 
swer. She bubbled into irrelevant, 
fragmentary sentences, 

“Hm! Yov’re interesting! I’ve not 
been complimented so outrageously for 
a long time. Unless, of course, you 
meant ‘worthy’ in an_ ecclesiastical 
sense. But no, you’re too intelligent! 
I mean, you /ook too intelligent. That’s 
a different matter. Now, J look tre- 
mendously intelligent. And yet, just 
listen to me! I’m not even ashamed of 
my lack.” 

Steven interrupted her to ask: 

“But which one is your husband ?” 

She gave him a swift, twinkling sur- 
vey, and revealed a flash of white, per- 
fect teeth. 

“Oh, you men! So logical and con- 
sistent and so proud of those posses- 
sions. I haven’t any husband, I mean, 
I left him at home. Or rather, he left 
himself. He never goes out except to 
shoot some poor little birds with a gun, 
or catch some poor little fish on a hook. 
But every one here knows him and is 
kind to me. I still go out, and I always 
find myself paired off with some amus- 
ing bachelor—like yourself.” 
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Her words, charmingly uttered and 
wearing a false sparkle, went to 
Steven’s head like a glass of cham- 
pagne. He was a little bewildered. It 
had never been suggested to him be- 
“fore that he was amusing. She appre- 
ciated him, by Jove! Inclining his 
head, he rejoined in a confidential tone: 

“Tt must be rather hard on the young 
girls.” 

“Do you think so?” she asked. 

He found himself observing her ad- 
mirable profile. Steven had what 
amounted to a minor thrill. He was 
sure his pulse accelerated a beat. He 
heard her say vaguely after a moment: 

“T’m afraid you’re wrong, though 
it’s very nice of you to fib. Flattery 
is as necessary to me as food. And 
yet, do you know, I never believe any 
of it, so I can’t be very conceited! But 
people are so deceptive, aren’t they? 
For instance, look at that girl there— 
your niece, Elsa Trayle. Notice her 
gentle smile, the diffidence and the in- 
nocence of the creature! Frankly, it’s 
my opinion she’s a man-eater. Oh, 
how jealous I am of her! You don’t 
mind, do you? I mean, my talking in 
that way, when she’s a relative of 
yours?” 

Steven glanced with a faintly puzzled 
_ expression at Bob Trayle’s daughter, 
Elsa, with her quiet and wondering 
eyes of luminous blue. She made a 
picture of which he, for one, knew the 
technical tricks behind the effect. She 
was a wise eighteen and the product of 
a smart finishing school. Bob was 
proud of her, and a little in awe of 
her. 

“She’s what they call a vamp, Steve,” 
he had informed his brother regret- 
fully. “I don’t know where she gets 
it from. Helen and I are sober enough, 
Lord knows! But she can’t keep her 
hands off an unconquered man, nor 
put up for a minute with a conquered 
one. She flirts with the chauffeur, 
with all the youngsters in sight—and 
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there are enough of them 
friends, with every one! And Pi 
dashed if I know how she does @ 
“She’s quiet, she never says very much 
that I can see, and yet, do you knoy 
that that child has already been seri. 
ously engaged to three men at the same 
time?” 

Such private information, coupled 
with his observations in this first week 
of his stay, caused Steven to admire 
Mrs. Rycroft’s conclusions. 

“She’s very clever,” he admitted 
meekly. 

“Clever!” said Cornelia Rycroft 
scornfully. “TI tell you she has genius! 
But let’s not talk of her. I’m curious, 
also. Who are you?” 

“I am Steven Trayle, Robert Trayle’s 
younger brother.” 

“Don’t be stupid! 


And don’t try 
to be mysterious. 


I don’t want men to 
be mysterious. I want to be that my- 
self. Who are you really?” 

“Suppose,” said Steven, nerving him 
self to an aggression that was foreign 
to him, “suppose you forego bridge, 
which I’m afraid I don’t play, and let 
me tell you.” 

She appeared to hesitate. 

“l’'d love to! Perhaps we can go 
out on the big porch if it’s not too 
cool.” 

Some time later, under the’ vague 
glow of an iron lantern, Steven lay 
back in the wide,-swinging seat. He 
was secretly excited, though he showed 
no sign. He could see Mrs. Rycroft’s 
face picked out with elusive lights and 
shadows. Between her fingers the tip 
of a cigarette alternately glowed and 
dulled. The air was extremely peace 
ful. From the living room rose the 
sound of an occasional murmur of 
voices, the spatter of shuffled cards, the 
old, trite expressions called forth by 
the game. 

“What do you want to know? 
Steven asked. 

“Tell me why you're not married 
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Vou're attractive enough, goodness 
knows!” 

Steven found it pleasant to be called 
attractive. He was elated at his ability, 
after a life of cheerful isolation, to 
assume the part of the gay, loitering 
butterfly. He lied easily: 

“Oh, no! Like most men, I’ve had 
my neck in the noose, though, several 
times. But I’ve always been cut down 
before it was too late.” 

She laughed at that. 

“You're a cynic! But go on.” 

Steven thought her—what was the 
word?—sympathetic. It seemed to him 
that her clear, crisp voice invested 
commonplaces with wit, with subtlety. 
His own replies, delivered in the same 
key, struck him as charged with some- 
thing bright and vivid. What a fine 
vitality was in the woman! And all at 
once he began to tell her quite honestly 
about himself, about his placid, simple 
life, his disillusionment, his awakening. 

Some men, by right of a tempera- 
ment, manage to escape that sense of 
loneliness, of unavailing struggle, of 
misdirected energy, of mystery, suc- 
cess, fear, exultation, and disappoint- 
ment which make up life for even the 
least imaginative. Steven Trayle had 
managed to escape it. 

In New York he had matured almost 
as a child might mature on a desert 
island. He had soberly entered busi- 
ness and, on the crest of one of those 
words. like sanitation, saving, and 
psychology, had been swept to fortune. 
His word was, in fact, sanitation. He 
manufactured a variety of paper drink- 
ing cups, and couldn’t have prevented 
himself from making money even if he 
had tried to do so. He was naturally 
reticent and bound down by habit, and 
he had been content to live in the same 
old house on Madison Avenue with 
Mrs. Gunn, the same old, tyrannical 
housekeeper, through the unchanging 
years, 


He seldom went out, finding in the 
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silence of his somber library a vicarious 
enjoyment of adventure and romance. 
There, Roy Richmond rolled magnifi- 
cently down English highways in @ 
coach emblazoned with the arms of 
royalty; there, the melancholy Knight 
of La Mancha pursued his forlorn 
quests ; from those dark shelves Harry 
Lorrequer would step down to fight 
and drink and revel; there Jack Fal- 
staff roared;:Huck Finn, on his raft, 
floated down unending Mississippi 
waters; and there, too, Greatorex 
guarded his castle in the Welsh marches 
against the assaults of the ironic Cap- 
tain Sercombe and the suave, deliberate 
Hood. 

What was it that stirred Steven 
Trayle out of his calm, and shattered 
his mild routine? Who knows? Per- 
haps it was a mood that passed with a 
passing twilight, or a girl’s head, 
brightly lifted, seen in a flash of faces 
on the Avenue. Perhaps it was a tall 
figure of a man, huddled in a thin coat, 
slipping down the dark streets toward 
the water front, at nightfall. Even 
such a triviality may have brought to 
the surface in Steven Trayle the revolt 
he had so carefully repressed. Quite 
suddenly he saw that he had never lived 
at all, that even pain and discomfort 
were finer things by far than this cow- 
ardly hiding from life behind a fortress 
of books. 

In one fine gesture he made his 
decision, sold out his business, and 
found himself, at thirty-six, setting 
forth to taste of sensations as ingenu- 
ously as a boy. Save for a few callow 
experiences in his youth, he knew noth- 
ing of women. He had always been 
reticent and unadventurous. He told 
himself that he would make up for the 
wasted years of love. George Moore 
would be his Bible; Swinburne his 
hymnal. 

And now, within a week of his lib- 
eration, sitting on the wide porch of 
his brother’s country house, under a 
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serene sky, Steven found himself talk- 
ing to an alluring woman in a strain 
Which was, to him, a little terrifying. 

“How young you seem!” she mur- 
mured at last. “That’s absurd, because 
Of course you aren’t, are you? And 
you're not cynical, after all. I really 
think you'd like to fall in love with 
some one! Won’t I do? You see, I’m 

| quite brazen. But I’d treat you ever 
so gently!” 

He met her eyes in the dim light 
and there was silence between them. 
Face to face with actuality, Steven was 
troubled. Confused desires moved in 
his blood, and a strain of sensuousness. 
He wondered, with a flicker-of humor, 
what he was supposed to do next. He 
had no experience to serve as a guide. 
Instinct prompted him, against his rea- 
son, to one, simple, physical act. His 


heart was beating rapidly, as he put out 
his fingers and touched her hand. She 
said nothing, but from her averted head 
came the sound of a brief sigh. 


Conceive of Steven Trayle as inex- 
perienced, if you like, but do not con- 
ceive of him as a fool. He lived for 
himself, yes; but he did not pretend to 
virtues which he never possessed. He 
knew that moods and sensitized emo- 
tions mattered more. The man had a 
sense of humor that rippled through 
whatever he did, and robbed it, also, 
perhaps, of much authentic force. Ina 
world of people screaming aloud their 
intense joys and sorrows, he felt a little 
lonely to find his life lying behind him 
like an unruffled pond. Deliberately, 
yet not without a grin at his absurdity, 
did he set out to blow it into a tem- 
pest. 

His affair with Mrs. Rycroft was 
swift, complete, and pictorial. Tempt- 
ing hazards, he plunged into the thing 
boldly. He was astonished to find that 
his brother’s household was scarcely 
aware that he was even interested in 
the woman. He was polite to every- 
body, you see. 
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Each morning, Bob Trayle, chewing 
a long cigar, walked to the station tim 
connected him with Wall. Street. “Boh 
regarded his younger brother’s sudden 
retirement with suspicion, but the com 
straint that so often intervenes between 
brothers, made him hint for inform 
tion in sentences so obscure that no 
one could possibly understand them, 

Helen Trayle, Steven’s sister-in-law, 
was .considerably more direct. She 
concluded that Steven wished to ge 
married. She was forever introducing 
him to pretty, chattering girls, who 
seemed to find Steven awkward. He 
wasn’t very natural with them.. 

At last, he fathomed what lay in his 
sister-in-law’s mind, and the amateur 
Don Juan shuddered. 

“But, my dear Helen, I don’t want 
to get married!” he protested in vain, 
With his head full of George Moore 
and his fellows, he added, in a private 
growl, that he was little likely to dis 
cover any interest in a female idiot 
out of a magazine. 

He struggled austerely to break his 
fixed habits, his conventions, He 
would not go near Bob’s library, lest 
he should never get away from the 
shadow world of other men’s lives. 
And, for the most part, he contented 
himself with watching, with amused 
eyes, the devices of Elsa, his niece. 

He observed her copying, without 
even a blush, farmous poems from an 
anthology, to send to some lover a 
her own. He beheld her, in the pres 
ence of young men, appearing demure, 
frightened, appealing, and __ helpless. 
Most marvelous was it to see the speed 
with which she captivated a stranger. 
It was uncanny. In a half hour she 
would make the average man believe 
that by some subtle magnetism of his, 
he had stirred her hitherto unawakened 
imagination. At times, she could a 
sume an expression of such stupid, te 
der goodness that Steven wanted 
shake her, to laugh loudly in her ear, @ 
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pull her hair, to tear her out of her 
se by some ridiculous, impossible act. 

And all this while he was meeting 
Cornelia Rycroft, casually or formally, 
in morning rides, on the golf course, at 
tea, at dinner. As a philanderer, he 
knew he should employ his head and 
not his sentiments, but one of Cornelia 
Rycroft’s attractions for him was her 
ability to make him perfectly natural. 
He added to his slender stock a new 
understanding: that it is not what 
women are, vut the sensations or char- 
acteristics which they call up in us, 
which render them varyingly attrac- 
tive. Steven began to find out that 
love, the greatest renunciation of self, 
is primarily an egotistic matter. 

Her history, its details presented now 
and then upon their picturesque side, 
touched his compassion. 

“Dear old Steven,” she said to him 
one day, her face still expressive of her 
light, effervescent talk, “I always 
wanted to marry a clever man. Oh, I 
know /’m not clever, and you mustn’t 
interrupt! I’m really not! You'd 
secretly pity me in a month, you know 
you would! But I do like books and 
funny-looking artists in thingumbob 
ties. But, of course, I like butlers, too. 
Well, I have the butlers—I mean a but- 
ler—and I have Montague. No one 
could possibly call Montague clever, 
except perhaps a game protector. He’s 
a very good shot, I believe.” 

“Why don’t you do something?” said 
Steven, the apostle of hedonism, in an 
earnest voice. “I mean, there ought 
to be some interesting work—some- 
thing! I feel as if you were wasting 
all your ability, your—your charm. 
There must be something in which you 
could realize yourself, in which you 
could——” 

She pulled down the brim of a wide 
straw hat, and glanced up at him with 
dancing eyes and lips in a pout. 

“How would I look as a Salvation 
Amy lass?” she asked mockingly. 


Steyen’s nerves were jumping. He 
leaned forward to say huskily: 

“You'd look adorable in anything!” 

Her face changed swiftly, like the 
aspect of hill and river when the sun 
hides under a summer cloud. 

“Don’t! Please! I like you too 
much! Oh, Steven, what’s the use?” 

Her hands fell listlessly to her side, 
and bitterness touched the corners of 
her mouth. 

Steven lighted a cigarette with shak- 
ing fingers. He told himself that this 
was a genuine gust of emotion, and in 
the very act of examining it, destroyed 
it. Her quick smile came to relieve 
him. 

“Why do you make me behave like 
a silly?’ she demanded. “I’m not a 
schoolgirl. I’m at least a hundred and 
fifty! Let’s play some golf to-morrow 
and stave off old age together.” She 
rambled on in those superficial irrele- 
vancies that, like a lacy veil, seemed to 
cover without concealment the ironic 
realities of her life. 

On his way out, Steven encountered 
Montague Rycroft, and halted to shake 
hands. 

Rycroft, in sporting clothes, gazed at 
him with a brutal and stupid eye. He 
looked like the composite portrait of a 
crowd, of any crowd. He seemed to 
possess all the human characteristics 
and no individuality. 

“Well, fine weather, hey?” he ejacu- 
lated. Then he burst into an obscene 
story, badly told, and roared with peals 
of immense, hoarse laughter. 

Steven returned to his brother’s in 
a depressed mood, and found that he 
was not alone in his disenchantment. 
Elsa had retired to her room after a 
petulant tiff with her mother. 

“Really! I don’t know what she’s 


coming to!” Helen Trayle observed 
with mild sorrow. “I think——” 
“She had only one letter, and two 
phone calls, and not a new man in sight 
all day,” Bob explained to Steven, 
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“Hard on little Elsa! Confound the 
child! She ought to be spanked.” 

Steven was not interested, though he 
could more easily imagine his grand- 
mother being spanked than Elsa. He 
could not banish from his mind the 
face of Cornelia Rycroft, her spirit of 
breeding, her mask of pathetic faceti- 
tiousness, her soft hair which his hands 
ached to touch. 

The sudden, uncomfortable thought 
came to him that he was proving him- 
self an innocent fool. He wanted to 
kiss her, to touch her; all else was 
vague. Would not a more experienced 
man have had her in his arms long 
since? Was she marveling privately at 
his timidity? He was restless at the 
notion. 

The vision of her embittered lips and 
eyes of sadness, in that one moment of 
revealment, haunted him, and when he 
played golf with her after lunch the 
next day, not the gayest of her smiles 
could dispel it. 

Helen Trayle was serving tea that 
afternoon, and toward sunset, a little 
weary, Steven and Mrs. Rycroft drove 
up in the latter’s runabout. They man- 
aged to escape without conspicuousness 
to a rear veranda, where they sat alone, 
confronting the long spaces of the land 
and the immensity of sky, darkening in 
a melancholy dusk. 

And then—Steven had his arms 
about her clumsily, and she yielded with 
shut eyes to his kisses. 

“Of course—you don’t—care!” he 
said in a stumbling voice. “I’m only 
a man who’s amusing, more or’less, a 
man—to pretend with—for a while.” 

She broke away as if he had struck 
her, looking at him with hurt, reproach- 
ful eyes. She was breathing deeply, 
and her voice trembled in a whisper 
when she spoke. 

“How can you say that? As soon 
as I saw you—oh! I was afraid of 
you, I tell you! But I wanted you, 
too! I knew I was a fool, but 


couldn’t help—couldnt 
Steven, dearest! Dearest, I love you 


more than anything or any one! Dont 
you know that? Do you think so litte 
of me as to believe I could lead you on 
for vanity? Oh, it’s good to be able ty 
tell you I love you! I’m glad I’m no 
a girl! I want you to know the truth! 

In the dimness on that lonely ye 
randa, he murmured something ino 
herently, dramatically. He thought to 
himself: “So this is love!” And, as 
he did so, he grew calmer. But he 
heard her say presently in a far-off 
voice: 

“I’m not a saint, dear, but I live up 
to my code, though I think myself 
stupid for doing so. Montague’s dull, 
he’s tiresome, he gets on my nerves, 
but he’s—he’s honest. He never even 
flirts with another woman. Well—I've 
a crazy loyalty, or whatever it is. Don't 
you see, I’ve got to play fair. I hate 
it! I hate it! I’d go with you to the 
ends of the earth, except for that! 
Montague may be uninteresting, but 
he’d have to be something more than 
uninteresting. [I couldn’t bear to feed 
I was treacherous. .I’d rather die! 
Most men wouldn't believe me. Bat 
you do, don’t you, Steven? Oh, tél 
me you do, my dearest!” 

He stared down at her, hardly mor 
ing, and great pity for her rushed 
through him like a tide. He regarded 
her with profound admiration. Women 
weren’t like this in the books he had 
read. They sacrificed any principle, of 
any human, for the satisfaction of 4 
primitive end. All at once, he knew 
why the term, “a good woman,” is such 
high praise. For the first time, he 
desired Cornelia Rycroft with all his 
heart and soul. And, even as he at 
swered her, the beginnings of am idea 


‘stole into his mind. 


The astute reader, being himself of 
herself a philanderer, will have forte 
stalled Steven in that idea. But it came 
to Steven Trayle with an air of staf 
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fling novelty. He sought to shake it ~ 


off at first as the device of a cad, 
Soon he began to reason with himself, 
to argue that love, even in its smallest 
manifestations, is so honorable an emo- 
tion that the means with which one 
attains it don’t matter in the least. 
Besides, it would be no injustice to 
her; rather would it be a kindness. He 
would release her from the obligations 
she detested; he would play Fate. 

So, one afternoon in the freshening 
spring weather, Steven caught his 
chance. Elsa, alluring in a simply cut 
dress, was pondering various methods 
of amusement. 

“Let’s take a walk, Elsa. I nevet 
have a second with you alone!” 

Elsa observed him discreetly, and 
some vague excuse rose to her lips. His 
relationship robbed him of any possible 
excitement. 

“Oh, come on! Get some color into 
your face. You're really a little pale. 
Tell you what! We'll drop in on the 
Rycrofts. I think Mrs. Rycroft said 
something about her having her young 


cousin and a couple of college children 


—I beg your pardon! I mean college 
men—down there to-day.” 

It was not until their tramp over 
those pleasant roads brought them to 
the Rycroft driveway, that Steven re- 
membered audibly and regretfully that 
to-morrow, not to-day, was appointed 
for the arrival of Mrs. Rycroft’s cousin. 
Elsa gave him a thoughtful frown. 

They found Montague Rycroft in the 
library, engaged in turning the leaves 
of his favorite book—one that con- 
tained artificial flies. He jumped up, 
and blushed and stammered before 
Elsa’s lovely face and her aspect of un- 
conscious sweetness, 

“We’ve—we’ve met before, Mr. Ry- 
croft,” Elsa declared in her childlike 
voice, “But you never, never go out! 
I don’t think you’re kind! And I made 
my uncle bring me over here to-day 
because I’ve always wanted to talk to 
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you so awfully much. You don’t mind, 
do you, Mr. Rycroft?” 

She lifted her wide, innocent eyes 
to his. 

Steven had seen her make too many 
bold attacks of this order to be aston- 
ished now. Rather was he pleased, as 
a good stage manager might be over a 
perfectly rehearsed play. His random 
inquiry concerning Mrs. Rycroft 
brought forth the information that she 
was in the greenhouse puttering over 
her flowers. Montague murmured that 
he would send for her, ask her to join 
them. 

“Don’t trouble!” said Steven in con- 
siderate tones. “I'll go out myself and 
bring her in.” 

He rose, and, halting to light a ciga- 
rette by the doorway with an appear- 
ance of idle interest, strolled out casu- 
ally enough to the greenhouse. 

In the presence of the old gardener 
with the gnarled fingers and parchment 
face, only Cornelia Rycroft’s eyes spoke 
with significance. 

“Let’s get out of this steamy atmos- 
phere,” she said, laughing a little un- 
certainly. “It’s making me hot; I feel 
as if I were going to sprout at any 
moment.” 

But the flippancy faded out of her 
voice, her eyes, when she stood alone 
with him under the shelter of the tall 
hedges. 

“Oh, my dear, my dear!” she said in 
a rapid whisper. “You’ve made me so 
miserable, and so happy! I couldn't 
sleep last night for thinking about you. 
I didn’t know that love like this would 
ever come to me.” 

Before her frank surrender, Steven 
felt desperately humble. He wondered 
bewilderedly what on earth she saw in 
him to idealize, and told her so in halt- 
ing sentences. 

She smiled at him with a queer mix- 
ture of tenderness and sadness. 

“That’s one of the reasons, Steven. 
You’re—you’re such a dear! When I 
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was a girl, I dreamed of a prince; now 
I dream only of some one modest and 
kind and nice. What dreadful words! 
For you're all those things, and yet 
you're so much more! I know it’s not 
honest of me. Because I can’t go on. 
Soon you'll have to—we’ll have to—say 
good-by somehow. Montague and my 
stupid conscience! 1 can’t help that. 
Steven, you do love me, don’t you? 
You do! Tell me you do!” 

In the seclusion of the greenery, he 
answered her with his lips, though they 
were mute. And it was some time be- 
fore Steven drew her toward the house. 

The thing happened like clockwork, 
like magic. Passing the library win- 
dows, they glanced in and beheld an ef- 
fective tableau. They had not been the 

“only ones who had played with fire that 
afternoon. 

Montague Rycroft, with a very red 
face, had his fingers clasped around 
Elsa’s forearm. Her back was toward 
him, her fists clenched, her chin high. 


Through an open window, Rycroft’s 
single, throaty mumble was as evoca- 
tive as a whole scene: 
“Poor little girl! 
Can’t I help you?” 
Cornelia Rycroft’s face expressed a 


I’m so sorry! 


ludicrous surprise. Then, suddenly 
her color ebbed, and the fingers of her 
right hand closed ominously. She said 
in an equable voice to Steven: 

“I want you to stay to dinner, you 
and—and Miss Trayle.” 

Steven was to visualize often, years 
later, that dinner. It was gay inde- 
scribably, with a gayety that seemed to 
lurk on the borders of hysteria. Cor- 
nelia Rycroft set the tune and marked 
the rhythm. She flung aside the dis- 
cretion she had previously displayed in 
public. She made love with her eyes, 
with her subdued, swift utterances, 
with her very gestures. In her sudden 
release from her strict obligation to her 
husband, it struck Steven that she was 
uncomfortably obvious. But the ruse 


had worked—so simple a 
simply performed! 

Still, for all her change of attituls 
he could not manage a moment along 
with her until almost as he was leaving, 
Then she followed him outside with, 
look that must have been apparent tp 
other eyes besides his own. 

Steven caught her hand. 

“You saw! You're free, my deat! 
You and I—we——” 

Then he stepped back unsteadily, 
She had withdrawn her hand; her eyes 
looked beyond him, and_ sentences, 
rapid, low-pitched, and tense, sounded 
in his ears with the unexpectedness of 
gunshots. 

“You're not asking me—to go on} 
That was all a mistake! He needs me 
now! That horrible girl! I can’t le 
Montague fall into her hands! Tye 
been thoughtless, foolish! Thank God, 
I’ve realized in time!” 

He beheld her with wild eyes. Al 
at once she looked odd, unfamiliar, and 
he had an extraordinary sensation of 
never having seen her before. The 
trim, firm figure, the appealing mouth, 
the soft hair—he regarded them all a 
if veiled in the obscurity, the silence, 
of a statue. Yet he was sure she had 
not been idly flirting with him; she 
really had cared. It might be that she 
had merely deluded herself into an it 
sane pitch of false sentiment. Was 
her love, then, built, like a house o 
cards, upon a hunger for silly, passion 
less romance? Or—more curious still 
—did this fastidious little woman, % 
alert, so sensitive, actually love the 
heavy Rycroft? 

Were women really people, after all? 

Steven felt confused, physically 
giddy. He tried to speak, and found 
he could scarcely articulate. And, 
suddenly it dawned upon him, with@ 
flash of humor, that he had really sie 
ceeded in making Montague Rycroft 
something more than uninteresting; be 
had made him interesting. 
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“But I thought you loved it here?” 
Heden Trayle repeated. “And now 


ude, you want to rush off right away. 
lone You're so funny, Steven!” 

ving, Steven Trayle stood in the big living 
tha room. His eyes were thoughtful. His 
It to first affair had proven a_ ridiculous 


fiasco, yet he looked hopefully ahead. 
There were other worlds besides this 
lear! artificial social stratum. There were 
other women, interesting to make love 
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to, interesting to study, whom one need 
not take too seriously. He knew him- 
self launched now as a devotee of the 
most tiresome, the most trivial, and the 
most absorbing avocation in the world. 
And something—as vague as a fancy— 
assured him of adventure, swearing to _ 
him that some light ahd perfect love 
was lying in wait, just round the corner, 

He was whistling like a boy as he 
went upstairs to pack his grip. 
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Was BUTTERFLIES are white and blue 
In this field we wander through. 


$sion- Suffer me to take your hand. 
s still Death comes in a day or two. 


> the All the things we ever knew 
Will be ashes in that hour. 

r all? Mark the transient butterfly, 

sically How he hangs upon the flower! 


And, Suffer me to take your hand. 
vith a Suffer me to cherish you 
y sit Till the dawn is in the sky. 
yeroft Whether I be false or true, 
g; be Death comes in a day or two. 
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T was the second time in all the 
years he had driven an automobile 
that Jimmy Wade had run out of 

gasoline, and this time it wasn’t his 
fault. The indicator arrow on the tank 
lied. He had taken Hugh Ladd home 
from the Lanning Club after a day’s 
golf, and from Hugh’s house he had 
taken a road of which he knew little, 
to go to the Hopedale Club, where -he 
lived in the summer. The car stopped, 
and Jimmy, discovering the cause, 
looked about him. He saw a house 
close by, walked up the short drive, and 
asked if he might telephone. He called 
the garage; immediate rescue was 
promised and Jimmy went back to his 
car. 

He lighted his pipe and then turned 
to the house in which he had tele- 
phoned. 

“Lord Harry! What a tomb!” he 
muttered. Jimmy, when he had en- 
tered the house, had felt a most re- 
markable depression sweep over him. 
It was an old stone house, large and 
well built, but it seemed to be crying 
aloud against its own strength, begging 
to be allowed to die. It needed paint 
here and there, the drive needed trim- 
ming, the lawn and the flower beds 
were not quite well kept. | Nothing 
much was wrong, but nothing was quite 
right. The house was completely and 
closely surrounded by great evergreens, 
trees of a bygone age, that dried up all 
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vegetation near them and kept the sus 
away from every window. 

The house, inside, had an austere 
grandeur; it was large and filled with 
furniture that gave up all beauty for 
dignity’s sake, dark furniture, wel 
worn, its very shabbiness denoting a 
long and honorable life, but its anti- 
quity without charm. The house was 
dark, and, even on that very hot day, 
it was cold; a house in which ghosts 
would revel. The telephone was its 
only sign of modernity. The woman 
who opened the door, not a maid, but 
an old female retainer, had in her the 
spirit of the house. She spoke in whis- 
pers as if afraid that a normal voice 
might desecrate the honor of the mam 
sion, 

An old lady, living far beyond the 
time when life had any joy or compe 
sation, came down the stairs as Jimmy 
was leaving, and bowed to him, 
gravely, impersonally, as if any strat 
ger had due him an acknowledgement 
of his presence. She had about her an 
air of perpetual sadness, a suggestion, 
as the house had, of protest at life. ~ 

Jimmy, in his car, frowned. To his 
youth the house seemed a grave, the old 
lady a figure of infinite pathos, He 
shuddered. “Good God, what an endl 
What a living death!” And he wor 
dered whether fate could play him # 
despicable a trick as it had played the 
old woman. 
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The gasoline came, and Jimmy went 
on. He bathed and then dressed as 
lightly as he could, for it was insuf- 
ferably hot. He dined at a round table 
with other men, and played cards till ten 
o'clock. Then he decided to go to bed. 
He wandered toward his room, and for 
no reason that he understood, he 
thought again of the old house and the 
old woman, and experienced again a 
sensation of great depression. 

“Old age—such an old age—what a 
terrible thing it must be!” he thought. 

He heard music and remembered 
that the usual Saturday night dinner 
dance was going on. He would take 
a look at the people who were fools 
enough to dance on a night like this. 
He went and stood on a small piazza 
outside the ballroom, a piazza not used 
by the dancers. He saw a woman sit- 
ting on the railing. He wondered who 
she was and why she was there, alone. 
It was too dark for him to see more 
than her outline. 

She saw him and rose, and the light 
from the window fell on her. Jimmy 
had seen her before, on the street in 
town. She was a woman who, once 
seen, would hardly be forgotten. She 
was not pretty, she was not a beauty, 
but she was tall and wonderfully pro- 
portioned. Her eyes would have turned 
a saint’s head; and her face had in 
it~it was impossible to tell; it might 
have been the face of an angel or of 
a devil woman, but it was a face a 
man would not forget. Her being at 
the Hopedale dance did not mean any- 
thing—she might be almost any sort of 
woman, for those dances were nothing, 
if not democratic. 

She was in red, and wore not a single 
Ornament. Her dress was simple, lay- 
ing bare her arms and shoulders, her 
back almost to her waist, and circling 
very low upon her bosom. She was 
wonderful to look upon, a glorious ani- 
mal. A thrill of admiration shot 
through Jimmy Wade. 
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She looked squarely at Jimmy and 
he knew from her expression that it 
was safe to speak to her. 

“Why aren’t you dancing?” he asked. 

“Because it’s too hot and be 
sides——” She stopped. 

“And besides?” Jimmy said. 

She smiled a little. 

“The men I know in there are all 
smaller than I am, and I don’t like it. 
Why aren’t you dancing?” 

“It’s too hot and _ besides 
Jimmy smiled. 

“And besides ?” 

“T very seldom dance, and to-night 
I happen to be less in the mood than 
usual.” 

“What’s the trouble?” 

“It’s a long story and not interest- 
ing.” Again Jimmy smiled. He 
pointed to terraces before the club. 
“Let’s go out there, where it’s cool— 
cooler than here, anyway.” 

“What time is it?” 

Jimmy told her that it was just after 
ten, and she turned and went down the 
steps. Jimmy followed her into the 
darkness. They went beyond the tennis 
courts to a bench beside one of the 
golf tees. 

“Why are you melancholy to-night?” 
she asked. 

“I’ve been thinking of old age—and 
dreading it. I saw it this afternoon, 
in terrible form.” 

“But why worry? It’s so many 
years away—for us.” 

“Qh, I'll get over it—I’ll forget the 
depressing sight I saw, quickly enough, 
I suppose, but it has its grip on me 
now right enough.” 

“What was it?” 

Jimmy told her about the old house 
and the old woman. She asked him 
where the house was and he explained 
as nearly as he could. 

“I think I’ve seen it,” she said. “It 
is a doleful place! But forget about 
it, now—we're young, you and I. Why 
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70 
not enjoy youth while we have it? 
Tell me, do you know who I am, or 
anything about me?” 

“I’m afraid I don't.” 

“Oh, don’t worry, I knew I’d never 
met you. I didn’t care; I wanted to 
talk to a man who was bigger than I 
am, that’s all.” 

“You’re very tall.” 

“Not as tall as you, I think. Stand 
up.” Jimmy stood up and she stood 
before him. Even in the darkness he 
could see her whiteness. She leaned 
a little toward him, and Jimmy took 
her hand and put his arm about her 
as if they were going to dance. 

“We'd dance together very well, at 
-least as to size,” she said. 

Of course, Jimmy kissed her. She 
helped him do it; she sighed as if he 
had given her unbelievable joy. 

“T wonder if you like that nearly as 
much as I do?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes, to-night! I'll take all 
you'll give me. You aren’t half as de- 
pressed and melancholy as J am!” 

He made her very, very comfortable 
on the bench and in his arms. 

“Will you promise me that you will 
never try to find out who I am?” she 
asked. 

They argued that for a minute, and 
finally she said: 

“Unless you do, I'll go in and never 
speak to you again. To-night must be 
—only to-night—sufficient unto itself.” 

Jimmy promised, and the girl smiled 
up at him. 

“Your word is good,” she said, and 
she put her arm around Jimmy’s neck 
and drew his head down. 

She was perfectly calm; later on she 
seemed, at times, almost to be asleep. 

“It’s wonderful here with you!” she 
said. “Why shouldn’t I admit it? I’m 
not ashamed—to-night.” She let his 
hands play over her warm skin; her 
lips moved against his; her fingers 
touched his eyes and she let him kiss 
her eyes. 
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It was midnight when they went 
to the clubhouse. 

“Good-by,” she said. “You've bem 
very kind to me—and—very nice J 
thought you would be—you looked like 
that sort of man!” And she was gone 

Jimmy went to his room. 

“T suppose—under the circumstanees 
—I was pretty decent,” he thought, “but 
then—it’s queer—but somehow I don't 
think she does that sort of thing much, 
But what a dress! I wonder what 
we're coming to.” 


Three months passed; and the girl 
in red became part of the memory ofa 
rare evening, and Jimmy forgot the 
house and the old lady completely, 
Youth could not retain that picture 
long. 

Then one fall day, on Elm Street in 


' Alden, he met her. 


“Have you kept your promise?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, absolutely, and I’m a fool to 
have done it.” 

She made no comment on that. Ip 
stead she said: 

“Will you come to dinner with me 
to-night, if I cook it?” 

Jimmy laughed. 

“I’m no coward,” he said. 
and at what time?” 

“At ten sixteen Koon Street, third 
floor. I'll start getting dinner at six= 
it will be ready some time after that.” 

“Suppose I come at six?” 

“All right.” 

“Shouldn’t I know your name?” 

“Call me—suppose you call me 
Cynthia. And I'll call you——” 

“James, if you please.” 

“Very well, James. Au revoir! At 
six or shortly thereafter, then.” 

Later in the evening, he found her 
door easily and she opened it. She was 
wearing a dark skirt and a shirtwaist, 
both protected by a long, blue-checked 
apron. Her apartment consisted of @ 
comfortable sitting room, a large room 
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that showed signs of being a studio, and 
a kitchen. 

“So Cynthia is an artist?’ Jimmy 
id. 
fine artist!” she exclaimed sar- 
castically. “Do you like sausage? It’s 
the first I’ve seen in the market.” 

“1 do, Can I help?” 

She told him to sit quietly in the 
corner and amuse her. 

“I suppose your self-condemnation 
as an artist is entirely modesty,” he 
said. 
“I wish it were. I do children, at 
starvation prices, which is more than 
they are worth. I'll prove it to you, 
later. I’ll show you some of them.” 

“Do I understand that the girl in the 
ted dress is struggling against starva- 
tion ?” 

“Forget all about the girl in the red 
dress—she’s dead! I’m not quite de- 
pendent on my genius for food, thank 
Heaven !” 

Certainly she did not look like a 
genius then, nor had she in the red 
dress. She seemed rather to be a 
woman capable of great emotion, a 
woman who could hate or love in- 
tensely, a woman, perhaps, of high tem- 
per. Jimmy was not quite sure about 
that; he knew that he might well mis- 
take her enormous vitality and health, 
the crimson in her cheeks, for latent 
fire in her brain. She was calm enough 
now, her voice was low, her actions 
highly practical. She knew how to 
cook, and there was none of the chal- 
lenge in her eyes that there had been 
on that other night. 

She gave Jimmy an excellent dinner, 
served as well as if she had had a 
dozen servants. When-it was over, she 
put away the dishes “for a woman who 
would come in the morning.” 

Jimmy stopped her when she had 
both hands full of easily breakable ob- 
jects. She shook her head. 

“Not again, please,” she said. “I 
should have explained that; I should 
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not have asked you to come—under 
false pretenses.” 

Jimmy shrugged his shoulders and 
let her go. 

“Did you come just for that—for 
kisses?” she asked. 

“Why were you so generous then, 
and the other way now?” 

“I’m a woman, and therefore a crea- 
ture of moods and not to be depended 
upon,” she laughed. “I wanted them 
that night—I’d never had any before, 
except one or two scattered, unpleasant 
ones. You were exactly the right man 
—at the right time.” 

“It was very nice to be the right man, 
but what was the particular time?” 

“T told you that I was a hundred 
times bluer than you were, than you 
could be. I needed something to take 
my mind off my troubles, some sort 
of debauch. It worked splendidly; it 
cheered me up for two or three days, 
and to be entirely frank, sir, I enjoyed 
it tremendously while it was going on.” 

“Are your troubles all gone?” 

“Trouble is entirely a state of mind. 
I may get it again. If I do, I'll call 
on you.” 

Jimmy laughed. 

“Was a man mixed up in it?” he 
asked. 

“Tm not going to tell you anything 
about it, except that it was not a man.” 

Again Jimmy laughed. 

“It’s very nice, here with you, even 
without—without going to extremes,” 
he said. 

He watched her for a moment in- 
tently. 

“Tell me, Cynthia,” he said finally, 
“are you a most charming, lovable 
young woman, or an adventuress?” 
He smiled at her. 

She faced him. Her lips curled into 
a luring smile and her eyes half closed. 

“Adventuress,” she hissed. “Give 
me a cigarette,” and then she laughed 
like a happy girl. “I don’t think you’re 
brilliant, James. You're certainly not 
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beautiful. I don’t quite understand 
your charm, if you have any, but you 
surely do cheer me up! You're a fine 
tonic. I’m sorry I can’t help you out— 
that way; but if I let you kiss me— 
promiscuously, you’d last about a week. 
I don’t want to lose you. You are the 
sort of medicine that’s to be taken in 
small doses over a long period. Come, 
I'll show you some of my masterpieces 
and get it over with.” 

They were not masterpieces. They 
were rather pleasing oils which showed 
far more care and training than talent, 
to say nothing of genius. 

“I do children because I can get 
enough to keep me busy. I can’t do 
anything else at all.” 

Jimmy knew nothing of painting and 
could only say that he liked the por- 
traits. 

“Let it go at that,” she said, “and 
come and sit down.” 

They went into her living room and 
sat down and talked until eleven 
o'clock. Then Jimmy rose. 

“Will you take dinner with me some 
night?” he asked. 

“Do you know me, anything about 
me, honestly ?” 

' “T haven’t the slightest idea who 
you are.” 

“Then, I won’t ruin your reputation 
by appearing in public with you. Come 
here again, instead, a week from to- 
night.” 

“But I can’t let you provide dinner 
for me always.” 

“Fiddlesticks! If you want to see 
me, you must do as I say. But, it’s 
nothing to me! Do as you like.” She 
shrugged her shoulders. Then she 
smiled. “It is a lot to me—I want you 
to come.” 

“All right, I'll come, a week from 
to-night, at six.” 

Jimmy went downstairs, and out into 
Koon Street, the old street lined with 
old houses that were small clubs and 
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studios, with here and there gigme 

dence with very old folk in it, 
“You can search me,” he muttered 

himself, as he walked away. 


One night a week, for eight consecu. 
tive weeks, Jimmy dined and spent the 
evening with Cynthia, and again im the 
ninth week he went to her, this time to 
ask her to marry him. He knew now 
that she was Cynthia Ogden, and he 
knew exactly what sort of girl she was 
—straight as a string, honest, clean, 
courageous, and lovely. Who she was, 
he did not know, nor did he care 
Neither did he understand what had 
happened that summer night in Hope 
dale, but that did not matter. 

They had been quiet, pleasant eve- 
nings; often they played games of | 
cards for two, and Jimmy taught her 
to play dominoes, the national indoor 
sport of Alden. It seemed to Jimmy 
as if she were very happy, but that 
her happiness was only for the moe 
ment; as if beneath it lay great unhap 
piness. Once or twice, he caught her 
with a far-away expression in her eyes, 
an expression of sadness. 

Once, when he surprised her thus, 
he took her in his arms, almost invol 
untarily, to comfort her. She misur- 
derstood and expected him to kiss her. 
She made no effort to prevent him, 

“All right,” she said, “if you want to 
spoil—whatever there is to spoil.” 

“I don’t want to spoil anything,” he 
said. “I want to make you happy. 
There’s something wrong, and I must 
be able to do something to change that.” 

But she laughed and denied that aay- 
thing was wrong, and all Jimmy’ 
pleading drew not a single word of het 
troubles from her. 

He had never seen her as beautifal 
as she was on that ninth night. Beauly 
seemed to have taken hold of her and 
overwhelmed her, and she was vey 
sweet. 

“Come look at Algernon,” she said. 
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Algernon was the name she had given 
to a boy she was painting, a ten-year- 
old boy she had invented, that she had 
painted without a model. She was put- 
ting her ideal youth on canvas. 

“It’s nearly finished. Tell me, 
Jimmy, is it a thousand times better 
than anything I’ve ever done, or am I 
just a silly fool?” 

“Og course, I don’t know, Cynthia; 
I’m not a critic; but I know you're not 
a silly fool, and it seems to me so far 
superior to those others that there is 
no comparison. J shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if genius were budding!” 

“Please don’t tease me!” 

“I’m not teasing you. Heaven 
knows I don’t want you to be a genius. 
I want you—just as you are, just as 
you have been! I want——” There 
was no mistaking Jimmy’s voice and 
Jimmy’s eyes. 

“Would you just as leave tell me 
about that after dinner?” 

After dinner, she led him to Alger- 
non again. 

“Does he look like any boy you ever 
saw?” she asked. 

Jimmy shook his head slowly. 

“I don’t think so. I’m sure I know 
no boy whom he even remotely re- 
sembles. And yet, it seems to me that 
while you've been working on him his 
face has grown to be like a face I’ve 
seen somewhere—I don’t know where, 
and yet I feel as if, somehow, it were 
a face I know well.” 

Cynthia laughed. 

_ “It’s your imagination. I’m just try- 
mg to paint the perfect boy, and there 
ain’t no such animal !” 

They went to her sitting room. 

“Sit on that bed in the corner,” she 
said. She arranged the cushions. 
“Stay there till I come back. I'll only 
be a minute.” 

She went back to the studio, closing 
the door behind her. She was not away 
for much more than a minute, and when 
she returned, she was in her red dress. 


She held her hand up, ordering him 
not to move, and she glided across the 
room toward him and in an ingtant 
was on the couch and in his arms, 

“T’ve got ’em again. Go to i% 
Jimmy!” she said. 

But Jimmy did not go to it. Instead) 
he held her close to him and looked 
into her eyes. 

“Is it forever or just for to-night, 
Cynthia ?” 

“For to-night, of course.” Her 
words had surprise in them. 

“It cannot be, just for to-night. T 
love you! It must be forever!” 

“Oh, Jimmy dear, don’t be silly! 
You don’t love me. Dozens of men 
have had what I’m offering you. Take 
it for what it’s worth, and cheer me 
up.” 

“That’s a lie, Cynthia.” 
“All right—it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference, if you'll only be nice to me.” 

“Don’t you love me a little?” 

She shook her head very slightly. 

“No, I don’t. I knew well enough 
that you thought you were falling in 
love with me, and I hoped this would 
cure you. I don’t want you to be hurt 
—because of me. You've been awfully 
nice to me, Jimmy. And besides, I 
want to be loved—the other way—to- 
night—just like that other night, in the 
summer.” 

“It can only be one way—the real 
way.” 

“Tt can’t be the real way, and you 
know it. Thank your lucky stars I can 
be square some times,” she said. “I’m 
an adventuress right enough, but P’m 
not after men like you.” 

“It’s a lie, Cynthia! 
venturess ! 


You’re no ad- 
You’re a sweet girl, and 


honest as the day is long.” 

“Just as you say, but you'll thank 
me, some day, for playing fair with 
you. Forget about loving me and 
thank Heaven for your escape.” Then 
she smiled and added: “But there is a 
sort of joy in being so clever that a 
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man like you won't believe I’m—I’m 
what I am.” ' 

Jimmy smiled. 

“I know what you are, and some 
time you'll confess. Tell me, Cynthia, 
what’s wrong?” 

Cynthia rose slowly. She touched 
her hair with her fingers to smooth it, 
and then she sighed as if a little bored. 

“There’s nothing wrong, except that 
you and I aren’t the same sort.” 

“What is your sort?” 

“T’ve told you.” 

“An adventuress ?” 

“Ves,” 


“Are you an—an immoral woman?” 


She closed her eyes slowly, and drew 
her breath in sharply. 

“Yes.” Her voice was a whisper. 

“All right, I’ll take your word for 
it. I'll give you whatever you want— 
for yourself—to-night. A thousand— 
five thousand dollars.” 

She was crimson. Her cheeks 
flamed. Jimmy went to her and took 
her in his arms gently. 

“Cynthia! Cynthia, what’s wrong?” 


“Only a little thing,” she said. “It’s” 


too late for me to love a decent man, 
that’s all. Please go! I'll send you 
word if I ever want you to come back.” 
Jimmy laughed at her and would not 
believe her. Something was wrong, 
surely, but it was not within Cynthia. 
“You're lying, girl,” he said, “lying 
for some reason I cannot imagine, but 
“you can’t deceive me. I’m sure of 


” 


you. 
But it ended as it had always ended. 


Cynthia would tell him nothing. 
Finally, Jimmy left her, and she would 
only say that if she wanted to see him 
again she would send for him. That 
was early in December, and Jimmy 
went to her door a dozen times after 
that, and no one answered his knock. 
He was miserable, but he did not lose 
faith in Cynthia. He was sure of her 
and sure he would find her again. 
Late on the afternoon of December 
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thirty-first, Jimmy Wade 
way against the cold wind and the fim 
stinging snow, to the Orchard Ci 
The doorman said it was a fine night 
to be indoors, and Jimmy agreed. He 
went to the card room and joined the 
players at one of the tables. They 
spoke of the weather and plans for the 
evening and said that the Orchard 
Ciub was the place to see the new year 
in. 

Jimmy was playing a hand whena 
boy told him that he was wanted on 
the telephone. He finished the hand 
before he went to the booth, 

“This is Cynthia, Jim,” he heard, 

“Where have you been?” 

“Never mind—now. Will you do 
something for me, something big?” 

“Of course, anything.” 

“Can you drive a car on a night like 
this?” 

“Certainly.” Jimmy was not as com 
fident as his voice sounded. 

“Will you take me out beyond 
Stockton? There’s been a wreck and 
they say that it will be five or six hours 
before a train can get through. Tve 
got to go somehow.” 

“All right. I'll take you.” 

“Bring things to spend the night; 
you may have to,” she said. “Do you 
still love me?” 

“Then I don’t mind asking you to 
do this for me.” She told Jimmy 
where to meet her, and he ordered his 
car, threw some things into a bag, and 
bundled himself up. 

The boy who brought his car said: 

“Some night for driving, Mr. Wade” 

“It’s going to be some ride, too, som, 
I imagine.” 

He found Cynthia and wrapped het 
up as comfortably as he could. 

“Straight to Stockton; then I'll show 
you the way,” she said. “It’s good a 
you to take me, Jimmy.” 

“It’s good to find you again. I knew 
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T should some day. Where have you 


; been?” 


“Hiding.” 

She would not tell him where she had 
been, and soon, driving took all his at- 
tention, for, as they left the city behind 
them, the way became worse and worse. 
The road was hardly broken arid the 
snow was deep. But they plowed on 
and came to Stockton, and then Cyn- 
thia directed him. 

“Where are we going?” he asked. 

“I'm afraid that you wouldn’t go if 
Itold you. We'll be there in a minute.” 

Jimmy picked his way slowly along 
the narrow, winding country road. It 
was hard to see, for the bright head- 
lights turned the falling snow into an 
opaque wall before him, and the dim 
lights left him in darkness. He 
steered by the narrow beam of the spot- 
light, falling on objects on the roadside. 

Finally, when he had only a general 
idea where he was, Cynthia spoke. 

“We are nearly there. It’s on the 
right. Go slowly.” She opened the 
curtain, and as they crept along, she 
peered into the darkness. Within a 
minute or two, she said: “It’s here, on 
the right. Can you see the drive?” 

Jimmy flashed the light against the 
gateposts and drove between them. 
He saw the lights of another car before 
the house. He stopped beside it, helped 
Cynthia out, and followed her to the 
door. 

The door was opened and they went 
in. A woman spoke to Cynthia in so 
low a voice that Jimmy could not hear 
what she said. He looked about him 
and a sudden feeling that he had been 
in the house before flashed over him; 
but he could not remember when or 
under what circumstances. He had 
just taken off his coat and turned again 
to Cynthia, when he saw a man com- 
ing down the stairs. He recognized 
Doctor Holmes. 

The doctor spoke to Cynthia. 

“There is no change,” he said. Then 
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he added: “The end may come any 
minute, perhaps-two or three days 
from now, but I think that is unlikely,” 

“Is she still unconscious ?” 

“Yes, and will remain so. Get a 
good night’s sleep if you can. There 
is nothing you can do or that any one 
can do.” The doctor turned. fo 
Jimmy. “Stay with her for a while, 
Wade, and cheer her up,” he said. He 
took it for granted that Jimmy was 
there to help. Then the doctor put on 
his coat and went his way. 

Cynthia spoke to Jimmy. 

“You see what I have brought you 
to. I needed you. I hope you'll for- 
give me. This is where I live. My 
mother will not be here until day after’ 
to-morrow.” 

It was the house from which Jimmy 
had telephoned for gasoline, the tomb- 
like mansion that had made him so 
melancholy, that had made old age 
seem horrible. 

“You live here!” he gasped. 

“Yes, alone, with my grandmother 
who is dying. Come, bring your bag. 
Dinner must have been ready a long 
time and you must be hungry.” 

She led him upstairs and to a room. 

“Hurry,” he said. 

They dined alone, those two young 
people, in the great dining room, long 
and narrow, with high, slender win- 
dows—a dark, dreary room, unbeauti- 
ful, austere, dignified, and sad. An old 
woman served them, noiselessly, a pa- 
thetic creature, borne down by the 
weight of the great tragedy of her life; 
for the world would end for her when 
her mistress died. But, faithful to the 
end, she omitted no detail of her duty, 
but served each course with as great 
care as if her mistress herself were 
entertaining guests. 

It was a silent meal, for the woman’s 
grief lay upon them, and Jimmy found 
few words to say. He could not speak 
sympathetically of the woman who was 
dying, the woman he did not know, and 
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he would not, then, ask Cynthia for the 
truth he longed to hear. 

After dinner, they went through a 
room and into another, where a fire 
was burning, a coal fire in an old-time 
grate. Then he spoke to Cynthia. 

“Tell me, please,” he said, “about 
yourself, you, in this house, alone. I 
do not understand.” 

“Do you love me, still?” 

“Ves,” 

“Will you love me forever?” 

“Yes, you know I will.” 

“Then wait here, on that slippery old 
sofa. I must go upstairs for just a 
minute to see if the nurses want any- 
thing. I will come back quickly, and 
then I will tell you anything you want 
to know.” 

Jimmy, forgetting the solemnity of 
the house, tried to detain her, but she 
escaped him. She was gone but a short 
while. 

She was smiling a little as she came 
into the room, and, as she had done on 
another evening, she held up her hand, 
ordering Jimmy to stay where he was 
on the slippery old horsehair sofa. 
She went to him as she had done in 
her studio, turning herself beside him 
and sinking back into his arms. 

“Tt’s all right, Jimmy,” she said. 
“I’m a perfectly respectable woman. 
That is, as far as other men are con- 
cerned.” She kept his head away from 
her with her hands. “Do you love 
me?” she asked. Jimmy tried to bite 
the hand that was against his lips. 
“You do, and I can love you, too, 
now !” 

They sat silently, wrapped in each 
other’s arms. 

It was an hour before she began her 
strange story. 

“I came here a year and a half ago,” 
she said. “There was no one else to 
come. My family lives in California— 
father’s business is there. My grand- 
father died, and some one had to stay 
here with gréndmother. She would not 


leave this house where she had fim 
ever since she was married, 
selected me to stay with her, Grand 
mother insisted that it should be] 
She liked me—I don’t know why, 
There was money involved, a great deal 
of money. Nobody said anything about 
that, ‘but I knew it counted a lot 
Grandmother never liked my father; 
she had threatened to disinherit m 
mother because she married him, 
after that, too. If I had refused to 
come, she would have done it: We are 
not very rich, comparatively, and I 
have six younger brothers and sisters, 
So I came. 

“Grandmother did not cry when 
grandfather died; she seemed to he 
dazed, like one in a dream. She hardly 
spoke at all, but sat perfectly still all 
day and stared and stared, at nothing 
at all, and she never changed, really, 
Sometimes she smiled, as she smiled 
at you that night, but she never smiled 
for any one in the house. Sometimes 
she talked to me, either about her hus- 
band dr about my father. She spoke 
of my grandfather as if he had been 
more than a perfect man, as if he were 
a superman, a saint. She seemed to 
forget that I was my father’s daugh 
ter, for she spoke of him as if he were 
a criminal, a brute. I never answered 
her—I never explained. It would not 
have done any good. 

“She wanted me to be with her com 
stantly ; she did not want any one about 
her but me and her old servants. She 
made me promise to stay with her till 
she died. I was a fool, perhaps, but! 
promised. She sat in her chair for 
hours at a time, doing nothing, saying 
nothing, and she wanted me to be close 
to her. Sometimes I thought I should 
scream. You spoke to me of this house 
that first night; you told me how dé 
pressing it was, how melancholy # 
made you, how-the thought of old age 
frightened you. You had been here for 
a minute; I lived here, day after dy; 
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and you had not been with my grand- 
mother. 

“She would have no one here, and 
she would not let me go away, except 
a little during the day and once in a 
great while at night. I knew hardly 
any one, and the few people I knew 
I did not like. I don’t know how long 
it would have lasted, if I had not met 
you. Doctor Holmes told me grand- 
mother would live for years, probably 
ten or fifteen. I did not love her; I 
could not and I tried hard; tried to 
be sorry for her, but I couldn’t, really. 
I think it was because she hated my 
father, who is a very good man indeed. 
I was nearly crazy. I think I should 
have gone crazy if I had stayed on 
here; if I had not found you. 

“That first night with you I was 
ready to break over the traces. I 
would have done anything that would 
have made me forget. I told you that 
I wanted to go on a debauch. I saw 
you, I’d seen you before, I liked you, 
you looked decent, and I had my de- 
bauch. I hoped you would be at the 
dance, you were not, and I went out 
on that little piazza where I could cuss 
all to myself. JI made that red dress 
myselfi—I know it was awful, but it 
was part of the debauch. I wanted to 
—to—to raise hell! I’d have done any- 
thing to counteract the horror of this 
house. I think I was going insane. 
I'm ashamed of that red dress now. 
I'll never wear it again or anything like 
it, except when you and I are alone, 
after we’re married. 

“I dreamed of you for a month after 
that night, romantically, deceiving my- 
seli—it was my only comfort. I built 
castles in the air. Then, a woman I 
knew went away and I rented her 
studio from her, so that I could have 
you there, and I didn’t ask you to 
come, I knew it could do no good. I 
was afraid. I must stay on here, I’d 
Promised, and there was always the 
money, Oh, I know, I wouldn’t have 
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stayed, I’d have broken my promise 
eventually—human flesh and blood 
couldn’t have stood it—but I wasnt 
ready to give up. I thought, then, that 
I was never going to give up. 

“T lied to you about the painting, 
I had painted some. I studied before 
I came here, studied hard, and I tried 
to paint here in this house, but fF 
couldn’t. I couldn’t do anything here. 
The other woman did most of those 
children’s heads. I copied some of 
them. It wasn’t hard. I went in there 
whenever I could get away, and tried 
to paint, but I couldn’t make it go. 

“Then, I met you on the street and 
T asked you to come to dinner. I lied 
to grandmother. I told her the other 
woman was there. Those evenings 
with you made life worth while, they 
gave me new courage. The memory 
of one lasted till the time came for 
anticipating the next one. I loved you! 
And there was some sort of comfort, 
some sort of mock heroism, some hys=- 
terical feeling of great sacrifice about 
it all that carried me along, till I knew 
that you loved me. 

“I know that I would have given in 
before long! Even if grandmother had 
not fallen on the stairs, even if I were 
not to be released, I would have let 
you take me. I know that now, but 
then I tried not to give in, tried to 
fight on, to keep my promise. I tried 
to frighten you, to drive you away. 
This afternoon, when the doctor made 
me go out, I went to town, to find you, 
and I didn’t—I didn’t try, till the trains 
stopped running. Then I got up my 
courage. It looked like fate and I 
helped fate along.” 

Cynthia smiled up at Jimmy. 

“And all the time I had been work- 
ing on Algernon, the perfect boy—you 
don’t know how I worked! And as I 
went along, I felt as if inspiration had 
come to me from somewhere. I had 
never felt so before. I shall never paint 
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again, Jimmy, but I’m proud of Alger- 
mon. He’s finished now. Would you 
like to see him?” 

She brought the canvas and placed it 
where the light fell full on it. 

“It’s not a real boy at all, Cynthia.” 

“No, it’s a child of my imagination,” 
she said, and glanced at him quickly. 

Jimmy gazed at the picture through 
half-closed eyes. 

“Isn't it genius, Cynthia?” 

She laughed, very low. 

“No, it isn’t that. It may be some- 
thing else, but it’s not genius.” 

“What is it then?” 


She laughed again. She was stand- 


ing in front of Jimmy, close to him; 
her hair was against his cheek; and 
suddenly he saw her blush crimson and 
felt her body tremble. 

“I can’t tell you now,” she whis- 


pered. “Perhaps I will some day 
years from now.” 

Then Jimmy understood. He knew 
why the boy had seemed so like some 
one he had known; he knew whose eyes 
the boy’s eyes were; he knew the high 
cheek bones that the boy had taken; he 
recognized the forehead he had stolen, 
He saw Cynthia in the boy’s face, Cym 
thia’s eyes and forehead and cheeks; 
but the nose and the chin and jaws 
were—his own. 

“Cynthia, Cynthia!” he cried. 

Her face was buried on his shoulder. 
He pressed her head back gently, but 
her eyes were closed and he waited, 
The crimson was still in her cheeks and 
her lips trembled. Finally she opened 
her eyes slowly and looked up into his, 

“His name won’t be Algernon, 
though, will it, Jimmy?” she said, 


REVELATION 


NEVER knew such power could hie 
Asleep within a hand so small; 
I never knew a butterfly 
Had strength at all. 


For you are but a fragile thing— 


You grew amid the tender flowers; 
Yet when you play, the mountains sing 
Of April showers; 


The stars creep closer, and the moon 
Grows lustrous with a magic light; 
The birds are hushed, as though too soon 

Has come the night. 


I never knew that beauty bloomed 
So richly in a-blossom frail ; 
Yet when you play, earth is perfumed, 
And skies turn pale. - 
GLENN HUGHES. 
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HE canvas wall of the interior 
set of the first act did not close 
flush with the proscenium 

arch, There was a place behind it 
where, when you stood there, you could 
see through to quite a decent-sized tri- 
angle of audience and all the right-hand 
boxes. Gordon Phipps sauntered care- 
lessly up to this vantage point, and with 
daborate preoccupation raised his eyes 
for an instant to the lower stage box. 

This was the fourth night in suc- 
cession that he had seen her there. 
She was lolling back in her chair, her 
body slack with boredom, her jeweled 
fingers playing idly with the sticks of 
her fan, her eyes roaming listlessly over 
the laughing and responsive faces below 
her, but rarely returning to the stage 
for more than a brief, indifferent 
glance, 

After one look, Gordon Phipps 
turned away and went to the door 
which led to the stairs. It was his only 
manifestation of an excitement that 
craved the stabilizing influence of a 
cigarette. He was tall and handsome, 
and under make-up, in his well-fitting 
stage clothes, he looked like those easy, 
dashing young men in tailors’ ads. At 
tlose range, the grease paint added a 
snappy, unfinished effect which pro- 
daimed him just a study or a sketch. 
And he was young. This was his first 
noticeable part; though, at that, he did 
hot outlast the second act. But he had 
acquired a public. It is true, it was 
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a public of one, but that one was a 
richly gowned lady, glittering with 
some of the wealth that went to the 
purchase of a whole box every evening 
—just to see him act. 

Last night, at a certain point in the 
play, when he was stationed near an 
up-stage window, he had managed an 
oblique glance at that same box. She 
had been far from limp and inattentive 
then. Leaning across the rail, her 
shoulders hunched interestedly, she had 
been staring intently at him. He was 
too conscientious an actor to permit his 
mind to remain on the other side of the 
footlights long enough to make sure 
of her special favor. But he had acted 
up to the idea that she was watching 
him, and when he had come off, Collins, 
the stage manager, had whispered: 
“That’s the speed! Hold it!”’—which 
was the nearest thing to praise any one 
ever got in that company. Milly had no- 
ticed it, too. She had said: “Our scene 
went well. Let’s always do it that 
way.” 

Milly called herself an ‘‘on-gen-oo” 
because she had always been too busy 
being one to look up the right pro- 
nunciation in “French in Ten Lessons.” 
She was two years younger than Gor- 
don, but dazzlingly experienced. Three 
years ago, Gordon, graduating from a 
bank clerkship in a small town where 
he had played leads in the Culture 
Society’s presentations of Shaw, Ibsen, 
and Galsworthy, had come to New 
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York with a play which Shaw, Ibsen, 
and Galsworthy might have written in 
Unsympathetic collaboration, and the 
idea that he could not only act it, but 
that he could get the chance to. Mana- 
gers and theatrical agents had had a 
hand in his reformation, but he owed 
most of all to Milly, whom he had met 
the summer he was a chorus man in a 
musical comedy. He had fallen in love 
with her sophistication, then with her 
generosity and kindness. And now 
they were engaged. 

Of course, he wanted to tell her of 
his discovery of sprouting fame, yet he 
was a bit uneasy as he threw away his 
cigarette and returned to the wings. 
She was on stage at present, but would 
be off for a moment or two just 'be- 
fore her reéntrance with him. He had 
to make up his mind how to word it all 
sO as not to destroy her faith in his 
modesty. She had professed to love 
him because he was different from most 
actors, and thought more of his work 
than of his audiences, so it would be a 
let-down for her to hear him boast of 
the impression he had made on some 
one out front. Moreover, the im- 
pressée was a woman—one of. those 
ageless creations of silk, fur, and jewels, 
recognized by the optimistic observer 
as a “society leader.” No matter what 
sort of face she had, it was her right, 
founded on tradition, to be designated 
as beautiful, and Milly was not entirely 
above jealousy. As Milly came up to 
him after her exit, Gordon decided 
he’d let her discover the truth for her- 
self. 

“Our steady is in the box again to- 
night,” she said off-handedly, and 
then, making her voice exaggeratedly 
weary, she drawled, “’M sure I cawn’t 


*magine why I come! Show’s a beastly — 


bore, y’know!” 

“Maybe,” Gordon ventured inno- 
cently, “she’s stuck on some one in the 
company. Let’s watch and see when 
she sits up and takes notice.” 
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“It’s when you come on,” iam 
Milly, with a mocking gleam 
her heavily-beaded eyelashes, 
left last night after thé second ga 
There’s our cue.” 

It wasn’t, but she had darted to the 
entrance, where he followed her. They 
had to stand there together in silence 
as Collins was strict about talking jp 
the wings. Gordon saw that he was 
missing a chance to hear something 
pleasant about himself, and insting 
tively felt that Milly was tantalizing 
him thus on purpose. He knew he 
never would dare, no matter how 
casually, to accost Milly on any other 
occasion with, “By the way, did that 
woman really leave after the second 
act ?” 

He took his opportunity to glance at 
the box again from his up-stage wit 
dow. She was no longer leaning batk 
in her seat, but sitting forward, with 
her slim hands clutching her unused 
opera glasses. A soft, dark fur mantle 
was slipping from her white shoulders 
and the diamonds on her neck winked 
at him significantly, informing him, 
with a diabolical assumption of life and 
consciousness, of the agitation of their 
wearer. 

For half a second Gordon met her 
eyes, and it was as disturbing a 
though she had addressed him. He 
had to wrench his attention away from 
her. Again he. played up, but was 
aware ‘of overdoing it. He expected 
calls from both Collins and Milly when 
his scene was over, and he got them 
Collins said: “Nah—nah—pedal that 
rough stuff!” and Milly frowned at 
him disappointedly as they went up the 
iron stairs to the dressing rooms. 

“Gordy, didn’t you feel yoursell 
horsing it? You got it last night, kid? 

“IT know I was rotten. I'll do better 
in the next act. See if I don’t,” apolo 
gized Gordon abjectly. 

“Get under the skin,” she admom 
ished, and added enigmatically, sé 
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iuking at him: “Keep this side of the 
foots.” 

“She has noticed,” thought Gordon 
with an odd combination of dread and 
eultance. And then, unworthily, 
Maybe she’s another kind of jealous.” 

He dressed with Hancock, an elderly 
actor who was a notorious gossip, and 
he expected him to make some com- 
ment on the presence of the lonely lady 
inthe box. He told himself he dreaded 
such comment, but the fact was that 
he was a little put out when none was 
forthcoming. Hancock had just heard 
a scandal which admitted of a sort of 
spicy pathos in the telling, and this at 
present engaged him. He had a fine 
tremolo, which no manager permitted 
him to use on the stage, and he seized 
opportunities like this to exercise it. 
Gordon was unspeakably bored by both 
the story and the manner of its telling. 
He welcomed the knock on the door 
which interrupted it. The doorman 
stood there with a folded card in his 
hand. 

“Phipps.” He handed it to Gordon 
with an immovable expression, as if he 
had read all that was on it, but was 
determined not to betray the fact by 
looking either guilty or interested. 

“For me?” asked Gordon, surprised. 

“Usher brought it back.” 

“Oh—oh, yes. Any answer?” 

“She didn’t wait for any.” The door- 
man followed her example. 

Gordon read the note. 

My car calls for me after act two. If you 
are around, I'll give you a lift home. 

“What the—— This is a mistake,” 
sid Gordon, bewildered. “Whose 
car?” He turned it over and saw 
“Gordon Phipps” scribbled on the other 
side, while the owner’s name was made 
illegible by blackly determined, strokes 
of the pen. 

“What's that?” asked Hancock, busy 

with his tie. 

ashamed to acknowledge 
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what he thought it might be, thrust it 
into his pocket with a laugh. 

“Some one out front trying to kid 
me!” he declared, and Hancock was too 
interested in his own story to inquire 
further. 

Gordon decided to say nothing to 
Milly or any one else about the note. 
Milly had some scathing things to say 
about people in the audience who took 
for granted that buying a ticket to the 
show was an introduction to all the 
actors in the cast. 

After the second act, he congratu- 
lated himself on having forgotten alk 
about that mysterious note. He dressed 
hurriedly only because he wanted to get 
home early, to put in an hour or two 
of work on that great American play 
he was writing—which a friend had 
criticized as a play in two parts, one 
part for Milly and one part for the 
author. 

At any rate, when he left the stage 
door, glancing swiftly along the curb, 
he was genuinely astonished to see a 
long, glittering limousine. A head and 
shoulders leaned out of the car and 
then a white-gloved hand beckoned 
him. 

“Mr. Phipps! Here I am!” 

The chauffeur had sprung down and 
opened the door. Gordon hesitated, 
flustered. 

“Why—I—lI’m 
tried to refuse. 

“Not the least bit of trouble in the 
world! It’s early, and I like to drive 
at night,” answered a low, purring, un- 
deniable voice. “Don’t you wish to go 
to supper before you start home?” 

Chivalry forbade an attempt to ex- 
plain her mistake to her within earshot 
of that supercilious chauffeur. But, of 
course, there were limits. 

“No, supper, thank you!” he said 
firmly. Then, in tones that approxi- 
mated the soft intimacy of her -own 
friendly murmur: “It’s very good of 
you to help me out like this. I’m due 


afraid——” He 
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at the Masquers’ Club this very minute. 
With your aid, I shan’t be more than 
a few moments late.” 

Now, not only did he not belong to 
that famous actors’ club, but he barely 
had even a one-sided, bowing acquaint- 
ance with any of its members. His en- 
gagement there was inspired fiction. 

“What is the address?” she asked. 

Fortunately, he knew that much 
about it. 

“That’s very near,” she complained, 
making no secret of her disappoint- 
ment. Gordon was glad when the 
chauffeur shut the door on them. But 
as soon as the car started, he was sorry. 
He became terrifyingly self-conscious, 
sitting there in the dark, beside this 
silent, elegantly perfumed figure, that 
glimmered and shone fitfully in the 
passing glare of the brilliant street 
lights, and whose face was so enig- 
matically in shadow. He could not 
shake off the idea that she was sorry, 
now that she had offered him a lift. 
He felt the necessity of some sort of 
conversation, to save himself from 
opening the door and plunging out into 
the soothing shelter of Broadway 
traffic. 

“This—this was certainly—extraor- 
dinarily—kind of you!” he stammered. 

“Then, why are you afraid of me?” 
she asked placidly. 

He laughed deprecatingly, and then 
was further embarrassed by perceiving 
she did not intend her remark to be 
taken as a joke. 

“What makes you think I’m afraid 
of you?” he inquired, trying to seem 
both grave and jocular, and succeeding 
in sounding just plain scared—and 
realizing it. 

“Because you lied to me,” she 
swered without rancor. 

“Lied ?” he repeated, scandalized. 

She did not think it worth while to 
explain, and he was lost for a while 
in the problem of whether he ought to 
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apologize to her or be deeply offemam 
himself. He decided on frankness 

“I wanted to refuse to come wil 
you,” he admitted, and then expounded 
Milly’s doctrine on actors’ rights, “] 
is my principle to ignore program ap 
quaintances.” 

“Ah—have you been troubled by 9 
many ?” 

“Who—me?’ And then, blushing 
furiously over having been betrayed 
into faulty English, “I mean—I? 

“Do you never—suddenly—becom 
attracted to strangers? To some one 
passing you in the street, perhaps, who 
fills you with a longing for friendship? 
Did you never realize that a myster- 
ous bond existed between you? -An 
the thought that convention will not 
permit its acknowledgment—that com 
vention, in fact, decrees its severance— 
oh, that is the chillest sort of lonel- 
ness!” Her voice, grown tense, died 
into silence. 

“Oh—ye-es,” hesitated Gordon m@ 
comfortably, wondering why he feltas 
if she had addressed him in French, 
and that he had only caught the gist 
of her remark. “But I don’t see— 

“Don’t be afraid of me,” she again 
begged with that same odd seriousness 
—a remark that sounded _ simple 
enough, but set his thoughts swirling 
with its irrelevance. “Please let me 
know you! Perhaps I can help you, 
if you do.” 

With great relief he saw they wert 
nearing the Masquers’ Club and the 
end of this interview. 

“T have influence,” she said. “Wont 
you let me be of some use to youl 
Come to see me to-morrow at tea time 
Here is my card.” She reached over 
and thrust a card into his hand almost 
brusquely, and, allowing her gloved 
fingers to rest on his for an install 
entreated, with a sudden injection o 
warmth and vigor into her cold, calf 
voice: “Ah, do not let convention 1 
me again!” 
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The car had stopped. The chauffeur 
fumed his profile inquiringly, as if ask- 
ing if he had to get off to help the 

g man out. Gordon, panic-stricken 
at the thought of disturbing him, swiftly 
thrust the card into his pocket and 
opened the door. . 

“Thank you,” he said clearly, grown 
brave again in the free night air. He 
raised his hat, but made no effort to 
shake hands with her. “Good night!” 

He had a last vision of her, silent and 
indistinct, swaying wistfully at the car 
window, like a figure under water, pale 
and full of a curious magic, sinister and 
attractive, a sort of lady of the lake, 
before she drove away. 

He entered the club and asked for a 
member he was sure was out of town. 
He made certain her car had vanished 
before he showed himself on the steps 
again. Meantime, he had glanced at 
her card. Elizabeth Lodge was her 
name, and her address was both fash- 
jonable and exclusive. Indeed, it was 
an address that had the power to raise 
the adventure into the plane of high 
romance. He shrugged his shoulders 
and laughed. It was an amusing story 
to tell Milly. He could fancy himself 
beginning: “I have a lady Johnny. 
What do you do with them?” 

Then, over his manuscript, at home, 
he found himself meditating on her 
combination of earnestness and indif- 
ference. Gradually he: began to un- 
derstand her reference to the lonely 
soul, sensing a friend in a passer-by, 
and as he did so, he became flooded 
with a warm pity for her. He thrilled 
to her cry: “Don’t let convention rob 
me again !” 

He recalled her manner of speaking 
almost like an exalted personage. 
She might have been a princess in a 
McCutcheon novel. 


He clasped his hands on his littered 
table, threw back his head, and closed 
tyes. He reveled in the mystery. 


Why, he had not even clearly seen 
her face! 


Il. 


Gordon did not tell Milly his adven 
ture, although he had not been con- 
scious of any determination to suppress 
it. When*they had lunch together the 
next day, he informed her, without 
further explanation, that he had an im- 
portant date for the afternoon. By 
this it may be seen that he had made 
up his mind to trail Romance to her 
lair. If Milly were curious or at all 
suspicious, she hid it well. She, too, 
discovered that she had an engagement, 
one that began an hour or two before 
the time he had set for his. It is not 
to be expected that your fiancée should 
entertain you until it is time for your 
meeting with a possible rival of hers, 
but Gordon felt hurt at this callousness 
of Milly’s—hurt and bored. He re- 
turned to his playwriting without much 
success, and as soon as possible con- 
vinced himself it was the proper hour 
for Miss Lodge to serve tea. 

He found her apartment to be all 
that the card suggested. It was rich, 
elegant, and aloof. So was she, sitting 
before a fire in a dimly lit room as 
shadowy and elusive as herself. She 
expressed her pleasure at his coming 
in a voice as simple as her attending 
atmosphere was obscure. She touched 
his hand lightly with her finger tips. 
Her face was against the light, and 
an old-fashioned fire screen shielded 
her from the illumination of the glow- 
ing coals, except for a faint, playful 
flickering ‘which tantalized his curiosity. 
He longed for a good look at her. She 
might so easily be a princess. 

She began, without hesitation or em- 
barrassment, where she had left off, 
and talked of soulful things in an easy, 
trustful way which flattered him and 
woke him to the possession of depths 
he had not dreamed existed in him.’ At 
first he was obsessed, it is true, by the 
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thought that full comprehension was 
nécessary to satisfactory answers. Half 
apologizing and very honest, he at- 
tempted to set her right about this. 

“I can feel what you mean,” he said, 
“but I can’t seem to——” 

“Put it in words?’ She smiled in- 
dulgently. “Of course not! It is inex- 
pressible.” 

That explained a lot, and after that 
he got on swimmingly. What she 
seemed to require was an understanding 
as vague and subtle as her conversation, 
its indefiniteness being the voucher for 
its truth. A straight statement, carry- 
ing a clear thought, would have seemed 
either trite or bold or false in that deli- 
cate atmosphere. It was like gathering 
impressions from a ouija board. One 
of the impressions Gordon gathered 
was.that Miss Lodge was going to help 
him materially. She mentioned several 
of the most famous and influential 
managers, but whether she knew them 
personally or admired them or just 
wished he was under contract to one 
of them, was one of the matters on 
which he was unsure when he left her. 
Only once did she show any lively at- 
tention to what he was saying, rather 
than listening to her own mellow, 
liquid, rambling voice. That was when 
he had broken suddenly into what he 
gathered to be a homily on love, with 
a shy, but explosively straightforward 
statement of exactly where he “got off.” 

“IT ought to know lots about that,” 
he had ventured. “You see—I’m—I’m 
engaged.” 

“To be married?’ she questioned, 
after a slight pause. 

“Yes.” He wondered vaguely what 
else he could have meant. 

“Because you are in love?” 

“Yes,” he admitted, feeling it was a 
banal and inadequate reason for a 
foolish action. 

She aroused herself from her re- 
clining position and peered at him, al- 
lowing the firelight at last to trace the 


patrician symmetry and tenuity 
features and the faultless regularity 
her coiffure. 
“She—she is like you?” she asked 
“She’s an actress—yes,” he inter 
preted uneasily. ‘“‘It’s—it’s the ingénue 
of the company—Milly Burton,” 
“Milly ?” she repeated fastidiously, 
“Mildred,” he flushed. He thougit 
she was never going to withdraw her 
mysteriously brooding eyes from his 
face. He tried to set himself free of 
their hypnotism by some offhand re 
mark, but all he thought of would have 
sounded flippant or silly. At last she 
sighed deeply and turned to the fire, 
“You must bring her here,” she said, 
“Why—how—I? Milly?” He elt 
as breathless and flustered as if she had 
just pushed him violently in the chest. 
“Yes,” she answered dreamily, 
must see Milly. She must come for 
dinner Thursday night.” 


“We can’t do that. You see, we 


have to be at the theater too early.” 


He found relief in the inevitableness of 
the excuse. 

“Not Sunday nights?” 

“No—but——” 

“Next Sunday night, then.” 

“But, how can she? She has never 
met you. She is a perfect stranger!” 
He clutched desperately at formality, 
feeling it was inadequate to save him. 

“We are not strangers, you and I, 
I hope.” 

“Of—of course not!” 

“She has been something to you 
Then she is something to me. Friend 
of my friend,” she murmured. But all 
the assurance in her sweetly modulated 
voice, even in that atmosphere, could 
not beguile Gordon into believing that 
Milly would recognize this bond be 
tween them. 

“She—may have an engagement.” 

“Then let it be the Sunday aftet 
She shall choose her own time.” 

“She may fot want to come.” He 
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recklessly took refuge in uncomplimen- 
truth. 

Miss Lodge’s expression grew blank, 
as, with slightly raised brows, she rele- 
gated this remark into the realms of 
the purposely unheard. Her next re- 
mark, a return to the hazy and occult, 
dismissed the whole subject. But when 
Gordon rose to leave, an odd persis- 
tency and sureness of purpose mani- 
fested itself in his hostess. 

“T shall expect you and Milly for din- 
ner Sunday night,” she declared. 

“But—if—” 

“In case she is engaged that night, 
let me know. It shall be the Sunday 
after. Till then, adieu, my friend! 
You have given me the blessed re- 
awakening of hope.” 

Hope? 

After he had left her, he wished he 
had had the hardihood to ask what 
sort of hope. Whose? Hers, for his 
career? Hers for Pshaw! He had 
told her all about Milly. She could not 
possibly mean anything—well, mushy. 
Besides, she was not that kind. She 
was all intellect and spirit. Cold, re- 
fined, soulful. 

And she was much older than Milly. 
She looked about the age when women, 
according to his ignorant estimate, 
ceased to have romantic dreams about 
men. Oh, of course, except old maids 
in small towns and story books! 
Imagine having the nerve to call Miss 
Lodge an old maid! She was more a 
maiden deity—Diana—anyway, a pa- 
tron goddess. Just a patroness, a spon- 
sor, That was the human and every- 
day word for it. It made it all seem 
more genuine and possible. 

She might be able to help him. 
Maybe, if Milly could be persuaded to 
g0 to see her, she might be able to 
Procure something good for Milly, too. 
After all, it did not hurt to know peo- 
ple who dwelt in luxury and spoke, 


however vaguely, of the big theatrical 
managers, 
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He broke it to Milly gently. He ex- 
pected her to be astonished and am 
noyed. He was ready to have to coax ~ 
her a little and explain a lot. He was 
the one to be astonished and annoyed 
—Milly took it so inconsequentially 
and reduced it to such insignificance by 
her readiness to ge. 

“Sure!” she exclaimed. “I'd love to 
see her! She sounds like a swell me- 
dium I once knew, who was a riot!” 

Miss Lodge did not come again to 
the theater, hut Gordon received two 
notes from her. One was vague in out- 
line, but contained an unmistakable re- 
minder that he and Milly were to come 
for dinner Sunday night. The other 
was in answer to his carefully written 
acceptance. It was merely “I’m so 
glad!” in large, loose letters, scrawled 
across a heavy, richly scented sheet of 
expensively monogrammed nofe paper, 
unsigned. Milly sniffed it admiringly, 
and reckoned up that, intrinsically, it 
was worth as much as a telegram. She 
asked if she might keep it for a sachet, 
and when Gordon wonderingly, but 
readily, gave it to her for that purpose, 
she forgot to take it. She inquired for 
it again when they were waiting for the 
door of Miss Lodge’s apartment to be 
opened to them. 

“I tore it up,” he told her. “Why?” 

“T thought we might need it as a 
ticket of admission or something,” lied 
Milly, and squeezed his arm with un- 
usual affection. 

He thought Milly was looking very 
pretty that night—especially pretty and 
young. He was glad, for he wanted 
Miss Lodge to like her. He was un- 
sophisticated enough to believe these 
attributes would endear his fiancée to 
his patron goddess. Nor was he en- 
lightened by the slow, appraising look 
Miss Lodge cast over Milly, from head 
to foot. She looked at every one like 
that, he thought. He mistook it for 
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the penetrating scrutiny of the reader 
of souls, and he was comfortable in 
his reliance on the essential integrity 
of Milly’s. 

He gave his attention to a slim young 
man who had risen from his seat beside 
Miss Lodge when Milly entered. He 
had been labeled Mr. Hildreth in an 
exquisitely unceremonious  introduc- 
tion and had instantly aroused an- 
tipathy in Gordon. This was partly 
because he had expected the little din- 
mer to be an intimate affair of three, 
and partly because the man had the 
complacent trigness of an exceptionally 
fine Swiss watch. 

A little later, four other guests 
gradually appeared, one might say 
“materialized.” They were all dis- 
tinguished by a catlike, supercilious 
quiet and grace. They were placidly 


conscious of being the world’s specially 
selected best. 

It was toward the end of dinner that 
Gordon first became aware that they 


were all covertly watching Milly, and 
although they exchanged occasional, 
well-bred remarks with each other, that 
they were all really listening to Milly, 
and that Milly’s voice was the only con- 
tinuous and clearly audible sound in the 
room. The slight murmur only accen- 
tuated it. A common bond had joined 
all the other inmates of the room into 
an intimate combination that judged 
and enjoyed her, a bond so subtle that 
it needed neither glances nor raised 
brows, but ‘so palpable that Gordon 
knew, without any doubt, that he had 
been included in it, though far from 
sympathizing with it. He resented it 
hotly. In plain words—which would 
have shocked them all—they were ridi- 
culing Milly and expecting him to join 
in with them. 

His indignation was slightly checked 
when he perceived that Milly, evidently 
losing her head under the attention she 
was evoking, was presenting them with 
a distorted caricature of herself. He 


had warned her against slang, balan 
Hildreth had caught at one Gf 
mildest colloquialisms with a medi 
tive smile and a lift to his arched brows 
that expressed whimsical fascination 
she had been fired to enhance his look 
of sleepy interest. She thereupon had 
ceased to be Milly, and became a vande 
ville characterization of a chorus lady 
in good society. 

His puzzled, disapproving eyes me 
the distress in the liquid glance of Eliz 
beth Lodge. - It was almost a plea for 
forgiveness at having made a miser 
able mistake. It seemed to say to him, 
“Poor little thing! After all, you knew 
best!” Her sympathy and comprehen 
sion, above ali her extraordinary tele 
pathic power to convey them to him 
without words across a room full of 
guests, thrilled him with the sense of 
their mutual harmony. 

After dinner, when the men joined 
the women in the drawing-room, Gor 
don was relieved to see Milly innocently 
occupied, picking chords from th 
mellow-toned piano. He was relieved, 
because he believed she had chosen the 
most tractable and least treacherous 
companion in the room with which t 
commune. That was his mistake. Het 
touch on the keys was light, as 
entered. She seemed to be coaxing it 
from bashful trepidation into a low, 
shy confession of its boredom, Miss 
Lodge sat before the fire under the 
shelter of her fire screen. Near by, of 
a deep, tapestried davenport, lounged 
the two other women, making oc 
sional remarks to each other in a low 
voice and, once in a while, turning 
their finely chiseled, though somewhat 
coldly uninteresting, profiles in the di 
rection of the tentative music, a6 i 
they were with difficulty restraiming 
themselves from begging Milly to ® 
quiet. 

It was this action of theirs that first 
drew the attention of Gordon's im 
curate ear to the fact that the chonls 
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Milly was resolving were not the chords 
of Beethoven or Schubert, but of 
modern American masters like Cohan 
and Irving Berlin. Played reverently, 
they are deceptive. Gordon involun- 
tarily frowned with chagrin, and the 
frown encouraged Hildreth, behind 
him, to murmur with unsmiling mock- 
ery: 

“Ah, a virtuoso—of sorts,” 

Gordon hated himself for the dis- 
loyal satisfaction he felt at the friend- 
liness of tone that included him among 
the elect who understood. The next 
minute he was inclined to deny that he 
owned any allegience to the Milly who 
called across the room to one of the 
other men: 

“You say you don’t think jazz could 
ever get you? Listen to this!” 

She awoke the piano to the limit 
of its capacity. She helped it along 
by singing with the required gusto the 
cadences between a yodel and a yelp 
that bsacketed the jigging phrases. It 
was negro rhythm and ecstasy unre- 
strained, exerting a powerful hypno- 
tism, a force so elemental and strong 
that, coming upon them thus, out of 
the blue, the culture of these too-finely 
bred people shuddered in a very real 
and violent spasm of pain. It was not 
that ragtime was unknown to them. 
They were of the class that “does” 
cabarets and musical revues, carefully 
extracting from them nothing more ex- 
citing than the remote pleasure of 
learning what is going on. Sometimes, 
indeed, with cultivated abandon, more 
truly indecorous than the limits of 
spontaneity, they danced as the other 
half dances. 

But the high crime of bad taste in 
society is the crime of disordering the 
formal, of doing the unexpected—of 
tocking the boat. Had Milly been a 
hired entertainer, her performance 
would have been applauded and en- 
thused over, In other words, these 
People would have been prepared to 
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meet the emergency, would have known 
exactly how they were expected to take 
it and how their right-hand neighbor 
took it. They would not have needed to 
act and feel and thus run the risk of 
acting or feeling out of step. They 
could have simulated, yes, and felt what 
was required of them as perfect guests. 

As it was, they felt they were in dan- 
ger of making as much of a show of 
themselves as Milly. Their eyelids 
flickered, reddened, and grew moist 
under the strain, and their shoulders 
stiffened and contracted. They sat in 
excruciating agony, as if in the act of 
congealing, bracing themselves, with the 
steel bands of convention, against re- 
sponsiveness, Unfortunately for them, 
Milly had a rare gift for this sort of 
music. As she sat at the piano, her 
histrionic ability aided the black magic 
of blithe syncopation. She entered into 
the song so realistically that she not 
only played and sang, but, by the sway- 
ing of her body and head, the lift and 
droop of her back, and the exaggerated 
pedaling of her feet, she seemed to 
dance it. 

Gordon, whose worship of punctilio 
had been nurtured in-the friendly soil 
of a small town in the big Middle West, 
saw and shared the torture of his com- 
panions. Worse, he felt himself re- 
sponsible for it, without in any way be- 
ing able to apologize. The only thing 
to do was to follow their example and 
pretend to be unaware of what was go- 
ing forward. Even the bald, intelligent 
man at the piano, for whose benefit the 
selection was rendered, had adopted 
this means of self-defense. His face 
was blank and stolid, ‘his eyes stony 
and pensive. The very deadness of his 
attitude would have killed the song, 
only that the singer, intoxicated with 
her singing, was apparently dead to 
everything else. 

Suddenly, Miss Lodge leaned toward 
Gordon, who lowered a burning ear to 
her lips, bracing himself to hear her 
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tell him to take Milly home instantly. 
What she said was so irrelevant that 
it robbed him of all power of thought. 

“Have you heard the Boston, this 
year?” she drawled, her voice singu- 
larly distinct under Milly’s rowdy 
hammering. 

“No-o,” stammered Gordon. At the 
best of times, he would have wondered 
whether the Boston were an instrument 
or a musical composition, and he might 
have attempted to throw a bluff. Just 
now, his ignorance passed for excusable 
distraction. 

“It’s been ruined since Muck had to 
give up,” said Miss Lodge smoothly. 
“Unforgivable jingoism. What can we 
expect? The average American lives 
and thinks in this atmosphere. Brutish, 
emotional reflexes! Where is the mind 
to find sustenance under these condi- 
tions ?” 

She might have been a deaf woman 
reciting a Greek elegy in a hurricane. 
She alone seemed impervious to Milly’s 
dithyramb. He realized she was cast- 
ing blighting reflections upon it, but 
from a high, secluded place, above the 
battle, as it were. The goddess had 
ascended to Mount Ida, and stood hurl- 
ing Jove’s thunderbolts without anger 
or passion, without mercy or remission. 

Some of them hit Milly, blasting her 
in her lover’s eye. He saw her full of 
“brutish, emotional reflexes,” unforgiv- 
ably jingoistic. 

“This,” Milly was saying, having 
concluded her first number with an as- 
tounding chord, “this is how a coon 
gets the willies, passing a churchyard 
in the dark. My God! What a fox 
trot it makes! You can shimmy to it, 
too!” 

Gordon was horrified anew. Milly 
had had time to look about her, and, 
unless she had suddenly grown blind, 
must have seen the effect of her opera- 
tions. That she could renew them, un- 
daunted! With a thick-skinned ego- 
tism he had never believed possible in 
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her, she had mistaken the fim 
silence for encouragement to go gm 
Perhaps she flattered herself that ghe 
had made a hit. He could hear her de 
scribe it to him later, gloating over it a 
a knock-out. He was seized with an up. 
controllable wish to escape. He wanted 
to feign illness and break up the patty, 
but, in that case, Milly, too, would be 
deceived and insist on taking him home 
and nursing him, and it was Milly her- 
self he wished to escape from “most, 
He hated the sight of her. 

“I thought,” murmured that sweet, 
clear, listless voice beside him, “4 
thought you said she—was—like you— 
Gordon.” 

Miss Lodge threw all her friendli- 
ness into that apt and unexpected nse 
of his Christian name. Her eyes, deep 
and dark at his disillusionment, were 
warmly comforting. He had with dif 
ficulty to suppress his desire to reach 
out and grip her hand, like the patient 
who in pain or fear clings to the fin 
gers of his watchful nurse. 

“Did you ever—really—dream—she 
was like—you—poor boy?” 

In the extremity of his torture, Gor- 
don rose and went to the piano. As he 
passed Hildreth, he heard that person 
saying quietly : 

“Told me to encourage her, but 
there is hardly room or need.” He 
stopped abruptly, seeing Gordon, and 
it was this stop that impressed the then 
meaningless words upon Gordon's 
mind. He purposely paused, as if um 
certain whether to join this group oF 
proceed to Milly, and as Hildreth com 
tinued silent, one of the women took 
up the subject, almost groaning, in her 
anglicized singsong: 

“But one has the right to expect pee 
ple one meets to be at least—civilized!” 

Milly was concluding her song, and 
Gordon felt the time to interrupt het 
could be put off no longer. 

“Milly,” he whispered, coming up be 
hind her. 
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She raised her brilliant eyes, throw 
ing back her head so that her curly, 
unruly hair rested against his shirt 


front. 

“Oh, boy!” she whispered blissfully. 
“This is a hell of a party!” 

“Milly!” gasped Gordon sternly. 
And then, aloud, in uncensurable tones 
ef courteous impassivity: “Why not 
play something more appropriate, or let 
some one else have a chance?” 

“This?” asked Milly. “He can’t see 
me at the piano without asking for it. 
It is his favorite song,” she announced 
to the room at large, and began to sing. 

The intelligent, thin-haired man 
gave up his place to Gordon and sought 
consolation among his fellow sufferers, 
who, having petrified before, now pro- 
ceeded to crumble. Milly, with her 
eyes on Gordon, sang to him as if they 
were alone. 

Gordon’s favorite song was “Annie 
Laurie.” With its train of historic, 
literary, and emotional associations, it 
was more stirring, fuller of disquieting 
thrills, of actual sensationalism, than 
the barbaric, but essentially comic, 
music in which Milly had indulged 
before. Those self-conscious, hyper- 
esthetic men and women were driven 
to the point of hysteria. Even the ex- 
treme self-possession of the hostess was 
shaken. She became rigidly still, with 
compressed lips and blindly staring 
eyes, not unlike the victim of an epilep- 
tic fit. 

But a strange thing had happened to 
Gordon. He forgot that he was here 
to reprimand Milly. He forgot the rest 
of the people in the room. Somehow, 
he had been wafted across the gulf and 
stood upon her side, and, like one who 
returns to a loved one after an ab- 
sence, he was studying her anew, per- 
ceiving and rejoicing in her feverishly 
bright eyes, her tossed hair, the glint 
of her pretty teeth as her red lips 
parted, the swell of veins and muscles 
on her pulsating throat. He chose that 
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‘inauspicious moment to fall in love 
with her all over again. 

At the end of the song, he looked up 
in time to see Hildreth, who had been 
seated, rise, casting his eyes upward 
with the expression of religious thank- 
fulness of a man temporarily relieved 
of a severe toothache. The pantomime 
was a highly refined and polished bit 
of discourtesy, as unobtrusive as it was 
insulting. Before “Annie Laurie” had 
interfered, it is possible that Gordon, 
seeing it, would merely have been im- 
pressed by the man’s admirable self-~ 
restraint. 

But now, raw to the faintest shades 
of hostility to his beloved, the action 
could not have roused much greater 
fury in him had Hildreth stepped for- 
ward and pushed Milly off the piano 
bench. Gordon saw red, a blaze of red 
that obscured all views of persons or 
proprieties. He deliberately walked up 
to Hildreth, and in tones sharp and 
undeniable, demanded precisely ‘what 
Mr. Hildreth meant. 

Hildreth straightened up swiftly and 
rigidly. He looked like a handsome 
steel table knife as he did so. The 
room grew still and _ breathlessly 
solemn, as if one of its inmates had 
suddenly dropped dead. 

Then, Hildreth and the room relaxed 
into a very proper ignorance of what 
had passed and was still passing. An 
even tenor of conversation was re- 
sumed, nobody but Milly directing as 
much as an eyelash toward the only 
interesting group in the room. Hil- 
dreth smiled at Gordon with a “thought- 
for-a-minute-you-were - in- earnest -old- 
man” expression, and raised his brows 
and his shoulders together. 

“Charming song!” he commented, 
and turned away. After all, according 
to his lights, he was not asking too 
much of Gordon when he expected him 
to realize that this was the sane and 
logical end of the whole stupid affair, 
But, as I mentioned before, Gordon 
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Was now acting according to lights of 
his own—red ones. 

“I quite understand,” said Gordon, 
almost choking, but articulating his 
words with the practiced clearness of 
his profession, “that it is considered 
bad form to indulge in personalities. 
But, if I am a boor for insulting a man, 
What are you who dare insult a 
woman ?” 

“Gordy!” Milly rose hastily. 

Hildreth had spun round on his 
heels. The artificially induced small 
talk around them withered and died. 
Miss Lodge, still lounging in her low 
chair, with the solid repose of a sculp- 
tural piece, showed signs of life only 
in the slow, rhythmic, expressionless 
Swinging of her large feather fan. She 
blinked at them across the room, 
heavy-lidded, like a disinterested cat. 

“Miss Burton,” she drawled in a 
manner that showed she was perfectly 
aware of a dangerous crisis, but—as 
the war reports used to say—had the 
Situation well in hand, “Miss Burton, 
I beg you, do not take this chaffing 
seriously. You are depriving us of 
your music. Please sit down and let 
us have more of those delicious old- 
time songs!” 

Her tone and manner restored Gor- 
don completely and woke him with 
gentle thoroughness to his duties as\a 
guest. All danger of a scene was about 
to disappear when, suddenly, there was 
a loud noise, as if some one had elected 
to start a motor cycle in that corner 
of the room. 

“Ha, ha!” exploded Milly mirth- 
lessly, and, before they could recover 
from it, “Ha, ha, ha!” she repeated, and 
again and again and again. 


IV. 


Miss Lodge bestirred herself and, 
with the help of one of the other ladies, 
escorted Milly and her peals of laugh- 
ter through the heavy portiéres of the 
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doorway, down to some far-off comme 
of the apartment, where they were com 
quered and suppressed by doors and 
distance. 

In a short time, Miss Lodge and her 
assistant returned, and the former 
wandered casually up to Gordon. 

“Miss Burton is still unwell and 
wishes to be taken home,” she informed 
him languidly. “So sorry!” She lifted 
her limp, ringed hand and her eyes did 
not meet his. 

There was something both final and 
accusing in this dismissal of hers. He 
bowed with flaming face, pretending 
not to see her hand, and a moment later 
had rescued a self-contained, but quiv- 
ering Milly, from the custody of a 
capped and aproned maid in dove color, 

In the taxi, Milly spoke at last. 

“Oh, Gordy!” she exclaimed, cling- 
ing to him. “You’re cooked! How 
could you be sv foolish!” 

“We won't speak of it now,” said 
Gordon soothingly, fearing another out- 
break. 

“Yes, we must! I want to! Gordy, 
I was angry with you to-night.” 

“You angry with me?” 

“T know you were sore at me, too.” 

“Hadn’t I the right, Milly?’ He 
spoke gently to keep his patience. “I 
had asked you specially to play up to 
Miss Lodge.” 

“I did,” said Milly reminiscently and 
with satisfaction. ‘I gave her all she 
was looking for, and a bit more.” 

“What do you mean? Did you de 
liberately make a fool of yourself?” 

“That’s better than doing it involun- 
tarily,” returned Milly significantly. 
“Oh, Gordy, I’m not blind! I saw it 
in the invitation and then in the elegant 
O O she gave me, and then in the 
bunch she had there. She was out to 
play me for a boob in front of you, 
so she could be sure of having you 
all to herselt.” 

“Ridiculous!” snapped Gordon. 

“I saw she was bound to get some 
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thing on me from the way she put that 
blue-ribbon grayhound of hers on my 


“Who, Hildreth?” Gordon, with a 
shock, recalled those half-heard words 
of Hildreth’s: “Told me to encourage 
her, but there is hardly room or 

“Oh, I might have held my own with 
the biggest stiff there!” went on Milly 
in self-defense. “But, when I got wise 
to the way he was out to take me up 
and fuss me on the slightest pretext, I 
lost my temper! I decided to bust up 
the party if | could! With your help, 
Gordy, I did.” 

“Do you think it was pleasant for 
me to see them laughing at you?” de- 
manded Gordon reprovingly. 

“They didn’t laugh long,” corrected 
Milly. “I fixed them! They were in 


agony and furious. So were you. Why 


didn’t you keep it up? You were in 
right, from the start. And maybe she 
does know some of those managers she 
blew about to you. Managers go in 
for all sorts of society these days. Was 
it ‘Annie Laurie’ that did it?” 

“I suppose so,” mumbled Gordon. 

“It made them even madder! You’re 
sentimental, Gordy.” 

“No, thanks!” 

“You can’t help it. I guess artists 
have to be. Actors, anyway. We've 
been taught to feel, Gordy. It’s part 
of our job. And they’ve been taught 
not to. That’s part of theirs. We've 
got too much to do with real life, living 
sensation, to sit round on a cushion and 
say, ‘Maybe it ain’t.’ That’s why we 
don’t mix with them. We're a different 
species. Maybe she didn’t know it. I 
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suspect she did—they learn such things 
young !—but she took a chance. Daz- 
zled by your boyish beauty, Gordy——” 

“Cut that out!” snarled Gordon, 

“That’s the way you should have 
talked to her when she first went after 
you. It would have saved her a lot of 
embarrassment. Well, she’s had her 
lesson. That’s probably her last inva- 
sion of territory back of the foots.” 
Milly fondled his hand and rubbed her 
cheek against his sulky shoulder, 
“*They all look good when they’re far 
away,” she murmured with a little 
chuckle. “For the rest of her life shell 
go round telling people actors aren't 
gentlemen. What she means, of course, 
is that they’re not machines. She 
trusted you so! Gordy—do you care?” 

He wanted to say “Yes,” because 
Milly seemed so sure of herself he felt 
she needed a lesson. But, somehow, 
he couldn’t in all truth. She was right. 
To covet the lives of Miss Lodge and 
Hildreth and the rest would be like 
wishing you were a highly polished, 
gorgeously finished, staggeringly expen- 
sive automobile. So he did not answer 
anything, and in renewed admiration 
of his omniscient sweetheart, he put his 
arms about her lovingly. 

He felt her shaking with suppressed 
and silent laughter. 

“What’s the matter now?” he que- 
ried, tenderly tolerant. 

“Gordy—lI was thinking of her face! 
Did you see it? When she begged me 
to play again?’ whispered Milly in 
smothered tones. “Begged me to play! 
That’s what set me off. That, after all, 
she was compelled to admit she pre- 
ferred my act to yours!” 
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Nay, never ask this week, fair lord, 
Where they are gone, nor yet this year, 
Except with this for an overword— 


But where are the snows of yesteryear? 
—Ballad of Dead Ladies. 

NE day, early in 1784, the Lon- 

O don Morning Post gave the 

cachet of its critical approval 

to a wondrous young widow’s right to 

the title of super-woman. Here is the 

paragraph which established the mat- 
ter: 


‘The social hemisphere is ablaze with a new 
constellation, in the person of the lovely 
relict of the late Mr. F—h—t. Half the 
younger members of the nobility have gone 
quite mad over her. 


This “relict of the late Mr. F—h—t” 
had begun life with a handicap, in the 
shape of a right unromantic name. She 
was Mary Ann Smythe—formerly 
Smith. As soon as she realized the 
Spartan plainness of her name, she 
changed the Mary Ann to Maria; a 
prenomen much in yogue then among 
royalty and novelistic heroines. 

Her last name she also changed— 
repeatedly. But always at the altar. 
She is best known to history as Mrs. 
Fitzherbert. 

The world’s foremost connoisseur 
of super-women recognized her latent 
powers along that line, before she was 
nine years old. This connoisseur was 
Louis XV, King of France and a su- 
preme super-woman fancier. He it 
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Maria Fitzherbert: 
Left-Hand “Queen of England,” 


was, for instance, who “discovered” 
such immortals as Du Barry and 
Pompadour and a host of other wonder 
women whose virtue was built for 
speed rather than endurance and who 
smashed hearts by the wholesale. 

Here is the tale, in brief, of Louis’ 
meeting with the girl who was one day 
to be the uncrowned Queen of Eng 
land. 

One of the rare treats which Louis 
permitted his subjects—in return for 
taxing them to death to pay for his 
pleasure—was to let them watch him 
eat. On certain special occasions, at 
Versailles, the king partook of a soli- 
tary meal in a huge banquet hall. One 
end of the hall was railed off and 
guarded. Behind this rail, any respect- 
able-looking persons might stand and 
watch, with awed eyes, the King of 
France consuming an enormous meal 
Perhaps it made up to some of them 
for their own chronic starvation. 

English gentleman, Walter 
Smythe, son of a Shropshire baronet, 
chanced to be traveling in France with 
his wife and little daughter. He had 
heard of the odd custom of watching 
the king eat, and was mildly curious t 
attend such a one-man feast. So he 
journeyed out to Versailles on one of 
the public eating days. He took along 
his daughter, who had begged to se 
the delightful spectacle and who was 
thrilled to her soul at the prospect. 
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Smythe and the eight-year-old child 
took their places behind the rail, along 
with a hundred other onlookers. King 
Louis entered the room, moved to his 
little table amid a swarm of flunkies, 
and began to eat. Presently, he 
chanced upon a chicken joint that did 
not cut as easily, under the royal knife, 
as a patriotic French chicken might 
have been expected to. Impatiently, 
Louis picked up the joint in both hands 
and proceeded to wrench it apart. 

Worshiping silence from the specta- 
tors greeted this maneuver. But the 
silence all at once was shattered by a 
squeal of joyous childish laughter. 

“Oh, piggy! © Piggy! Piggy!” 
shrilled Maria Smythe’s delighted little 
voice, and she crowed with mirth at 
sight of a grown-up caught in a breach 
of table manners for which her own 
baby fingers had so often been spatted. 

A gasp of horror ran through the 
crowd. Guards and servants rushed to 
seize the sacrilegious intruder. The 
king, scarlet with rage, flung down the 
chicken joint and rasped an order to 
one of his attendants. 

Mr. Smythe, meanwhile, had grabbed 
his jubilant child, had clapped a hand 
over her laughing mouth, and was hust- 
ling her out of the hall. But, before 
he could reach the door, a guard halted 
him and bade the scared father to lead 
his sinning offspring over to the royal 
table. 

Up to the table Maria marched, not 
in the least scared. Up into the scowl- 
ing eyes of the king she grinned. As 
her gaze met his, the wrath vanished 
from Louis’ fat face. For a moment, 
he stared deep into the baby eyes, brim- 
ful of fun—and something else that he 
alone could recognize. 

Then, with a ceremonious bow, as if 
to a visiting duchess, Louis handed the 
youngster his own chased-silver sweet- 
meat box, as a gift, saying dryly, as 
he did so: 

“You will go far, ma petite! Le bon 


dieu—ou le diable—did not give you 
those eyes for nothing.” 

So you see, the Morning Post, years 
later, was not really discovering Maria, 
It was merely indorsing the discovery 
of a greater expert in such matters, 

The girl was educated at a French 
convent. Not until she was almost 
nineteen was her charm turned loose on 
mankind. Then, coming back to Eng- 
land, she found herself at once the 
reigning toast of the season. She had 
the mystic faculty of turning the head 
of every man she chanced to meet; and 
she met many. 

Out of the horde of adorers, she 
chose a dashing young gallant of wealth 
and family, Edward Weld; and in 1775 
she married him. But before her 
throng of rejected suitors had time to 
die of heartbreak, the prize was re- 
leased for competition once more. For, 
within the year, Weld died. 

Again there was the strife of suitors, 
with a duel or so to enliven the compe- 
tition and to thin the ranks of contest- 
ants. But, by the time Maria was 
fairly out of mourning, she put a 
second check to the wholesale pursuit 
by marrying one Thomas Fitzherbert, 
“a man of substance.” 

Again luck was against the super- 
woman’s spouse. For, in 1781, Fitz- 
herbert died. To break the shock of his 
sudden departure, he left a handsome 
fortune to the wife who had thus be- 
come twice widowed before she was 
twenty-five. 

Rich, beautiful, namelessly fasci- 
nating, of high social position, and only 
in her twenty-fifth year! Truly, the 
fates, who were so cruel to her hus-~ 
bands, were showering double-portion 
benefits on Maria! And, like the su- 


preme John Paul Jones, she had “not 
yet begun to fight!” 

Coming out of retirement the next 
year, she set up a country house near 
Richmond and another establishment 
in London’s Hyde Park region. With 
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all the money she needed—and almost 
as much money as she wanted—she em- 
barked in earnest on her career as belle 
and heartbreaker. The Morning Post's 
announcement told no more than the 
bare truth. 

In the flood tide of her reign, Maria 
met a youth who most richly merited 
the championship belt for all-round 
worthlessness; a thoroughpaced black- 
guard and swindler and libertine, to 
whom had been fastened the ironic title 
of “First Gentleman of Europe.” 

This personage was George, Prince 
of Wales; the eldest son of England’s 
imbecile German King, George III, who 
is chiefly remembered, to-day, as the 
monarch from whom our country won 
its independence. 

The Prince-of Wales, who afterward 
ruled as King George IV, of unholy 
memory, fell crazily in love with Mrs. 
Fitzherbert. This was no novelty to 
him. He was forever falling in love, 
and discarding his sweethearts as fast 
as he won them. But Maria was not 
the sort of woman to be discarded, as 
you shall see. 

George was twenty-two when he met 
her. She was twenty-eight. Already 
he had got into serious trouble by his 
extravagance and his gambling debts. 
Soon afterward, his card-sharp prowess 
was to make him infamous; his racing 
trickery was to bar him from the priv- 
ileges of the jockey club. All this later. 
Already he had advanced to the point 
of seducing the wives and daughters 
of his dearest friends; and of winning 
a national reputation as one of the 
most consummate liars in England. 

He laid careless siege to Maria’s 
heart. She repulsed him. For the first 
time, the princeling had found a woman 
who did not succumb at his first nod. 
The rarity of the experience pricked his 
languid interest. He made love to 
Maria, now, in keen earnest. That was 
all the good it did him. 

She made it very clear that she was 
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not going to join the ignoble army 
his mistresses, and that she did not cam 
for his courtship. Whereat, George 
proceeded to fall desperately in Joye 
with the beautiful widow. It was the 
one mighty passion of his life, And 
it endured for years. Maria confessed 
that she had learned to return his love 
But she was as firm as ever in refusing 
to yield. 

Failing to win her in any other way, 
George resorted to trickery. He sent 
word to her that he would kill himself 
if she did not consent to be his, As 
this did not impress her, he went a step 
further. Lord Sturton and Lom 
Onslow and a surg¥6n one day rushed 
to Maria with news that the prince had 
stabbed himself, for love of her, and 
was even then dying at his town regi- 
dence, Carlton House. They besought 
her to come to him at once. 

Wisely, Maria refused to set foot in 
Carlton House, except in company with 
some reputable woman. The Duchess 
of Devonshire—the one whose portrait 
is so familiar to you—consented to go 
along. 

They found the prince “deadly pale 
and bathed in blood,” says Langdale. 
But Mrs. Fitzherbert had her suspi- 
cions that all blood is not necessarily 
royal blood, just because it chances to 
adorn royalty. So, after a painful and 
hysterical scene, she went away—and 
George had achieved no more success 
than before. 

Either she was a very good woman 
or else a monstrously wise one. Her 
next move showed consummate genils. 
She went to Holland, refusing to retum 
to her worshiper’s neighborhood. 

This absence added the final push to 
George’s madness of infatuation 
Daily, he wrote her long letters—one 
of them covered thirty-seven close 
scribbled pages—beseeching her 
come back to him, To his friends he 
declared that he was going to renounce 
his rights to the throne and sell al 
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fis jewels and horses and fly to 
America with Maria, there to live out 


his life in some wilderness cabin. 


But still she stayed in Holland. 

At last came surrender. But it was 
George who did the surrendering. He 
wrote a formal proposal of marriage to 
his absent sweetheart. Back she came 
to England. There, on December 15, 
1785, in the drawing-room of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert’s London house and in the 
presence of several witnesses, they 
were made man and wife, by the 
Reverend Robert Burt. They agreed to 
keep the marriage secret, and not until 
1905 were the formal proofs of the 
ceremony’s existence brought to light. 

Now, by this marriage, George had, 
as usual, played the knave. But he 
had played the fool, too—as was usual 
in his knavery. He played the knave, 
because he knew the British law rend- 
ered null and void any marriage he 
might contract without the consent of 
the king and of parliament. Thus, the 
union was a mere formality and not 
binding in law. He could repudiate it 
at will. He played the fool because, by 
a recent act of parliament, a prince 
royal’s marriage to a woman of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert’s religious creed, debarred 
him automatically from succession to 
the throne. Yet, since his marriage to 
Mrs, Fitzherbert was, legally, no mar- 
riage, perhaps he “played safe,” after 
all. 

Secret as the bride and groom and, 
supposedly, the witnesses kept the fact 
of the wedding, news of it began to 
spread, and spread fast. The English 
people took the tidings very seriously ; 
the matter came up, presently, in par- 
liament, 

From first to last, by the way, the 
best element, including the Church of 
England clergy, exonerated the bride 
from all disgrace, declaring that in the 
sight of God and of the church, she 
was the prince’s wife and should be 
regarded as such. The pope himself 
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issued an edict to that effect, authoriz- 
ing Maria to live with George as his 
wife. 

But, for a while, there was all kinds 
of trouble. George’s romance threat 
ened to lose him the royal succession, 
The question of his reported marriage 
was formally asked in parliament, 
Charles Fox, most brilliant statesman 
of his day and devoted friend of 
George, undertook to make public reply 
to the query. First, he consulted 
George, himself, on the subject. George 
gave Fox his solemn word of honor 
that there was not a word of truth im 
the story. 

On the strength of this assurance, 
Fox went before parliament, and “on * 
his own word of honor and that of his 
royal highness,” denied that George 
had ever gone through a wedding cere- 
mony of any kind with Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert. This denial was published in the 
next day’s papers. George read - it 
aloud to Maria in vast indignation, ex- 
claiming : 

“Only think, dearest! Fox has had 
the appalling impudence to try to per- 
suade parliament that we are not man 
and wife!” 

But by this time, Maria had a fairly 
correct estimate of her husband’s 
prowess as a liar. A scene ensued, at 
the end of which she left him. 

She was induced to take him back 
only after he had humbled himself to 
the dust and had sworn to make some 
acknowledgement to parliament of the 
union—which, however, he never did. 

By the court, Maria was held in great 
respect. Lady Charlotte Bury says in 
her diary: 

“Mrs. Fitzherbert had a_ stronger 
hold over the regent—George—than 
any of the other objects of his admira- 
tion, and he always paid her the respect 
which her conduct demanded. | re- 
member, in the early days of their 
courtship, when I used to meet them 
every night at Sir R—’s at supper, the 
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prince never forgot to go through the 
form of saying to Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
With a most respectful bow, ‘Madame, 
may I be allowed the honor of seeing 
you home in my carriage?’ ” 

In another extract she says: 

“Mrs. Fitzherbert is most faultless 
and honorable; and certainly the 
prince’s behavior to her is one of the 
“most unamiable traits of his character.” 

By this time all Maria’s other wor- 
Shipers had fallen away. It was not 
safe for lesser men to love where 
royalty loved. 

George, meanwhile, did not allow 
his devotion to his wife to interfere 
with his wild oats. He tumbled from 
one debt into another, until at last he 
was so head over heels in financial ob- 
ligations that he was obliged to appeal 
to his father, who happened, just at 
that time, to be a trifle less insane than 
usual. 

The king agreed the 
latter 
would marry a German princess, Caro- 
line of Brunswick, whom the prince de- 
tested. Driven into a corner, George 
had to consent, and the marriage took 
place in 1795. 

The blow was a hard one for Maria 
to bear. 

“Such implicit confidence and blind 
credulity did she place in him,” says a 
contemporary, “that when O. Bridg- 
man, now Lord Bradford, went to in- 
form Mrs. Fitzherbert of the prince’s 
marriage, she would not believe it, until 
he swore that he had, himself, been 
present at the ceremony. And, when 
he did so, she fainted away.” 

“He declared to a friend of mine,” 
Princess Caroline, the unloved and un- 
loving bride, said, speaking of Lord 
Bradford, “that when he went to in- 
form Mrs. Fitzherbert that he had mar- 
ried me, she would not believe it; for 
she knew she, herself, was married ta 
him.” 

At once Maria broke with her prince. 
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But finally, after his urgent pleagy 
and after the pope had formally 
clared her the rightful wife of the royal 
bigamist, and given his holy sanction 
her reunion with George, she took him 
back. 

The false situation was trying, how. 
ever. There were reconciliations and 
breaks at frequent intervals, wunfi 
finally, in 1811, the prince, or the prince 
regent as he now was called—his 
father’s mentality having given way 
entirely—gave a big féte at Carlton 
He did not assign any place 
for Maria at the royal table, but le 
her shift for herself among the herd 
of inferiors, quite apart from all the 
guests of honor. 

This crowning affront cured her 
most effectually of the royalty habit 
From that moment she would have 
nothing more to do with George. All 
his belated prayers and pleadings were 
unanswered. The affair was ended, as 
far as she was concerned. 

To a dear friend who tried to patch 
things up between the pair, she said: 

“It is over forever—the oft-broken 
chain can no longer be mended.” 

Thereupon she retired from the lime 
light and took up an honored life of 
seclusion at Brighton, where she and 
Prince George had passed their long 
honeymoon. Again, a throng of at 
mirers surrounded her, for her mystic 
charm was not yet gone. But she was 
done with love—done with it forever. 
And she told them so. 

When George IV died, in 1837, he 
left a remarkable will, favoring Maria, 
in which he spoke of her throughout as 
“my wife.” He was buried with het 
miniaturé on his breast, as he had or 
dained in his will. 

When William IV came to the 
throne, he offered to create Mrs. Fite 
herbert a duchess, but she declined. 
She did, however, accept his offer 
put her servants in royal livery. i 
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way possible, short of a public ac- 
knowledgment, William treated her as 
his brother’s widow. Charles Greville, 
in writing of her after her death, says: 
“She was not a clever woman”—I 
ym inclined to believe that he was 
wrong there—“but she was of a very 
noble spirit, disinterested, generous, 
honest, and affectionate.” 
Smucker writes: 
“Her appearance was majestic and 
her form and features were faultless.” 
Other biographers deny that she was 


beautiful. Whatever her charm may 
have been, it attracted all who came 
near her, and it kept George I1V.more 
nearly decent than did any other influ- 
ence in his whole life. It was Maria 
he thought of in his hour of death; 
she whose picture was to lie forever on 
his breast. 

Exactly what her feeling was toward 
him, we will never know; but she never 
loved again. She survived George but 
a few years, dying at Brighton, the 
place of their happy memories. 


GIFT 


FOR these let me be thankful on this day: 
Warm, spreading sun and flowers that brightly bloom, 
The breath of scented April in my room, 
The radiant sky of blue above my way, 
Swift winds that sweep the clouds across the bay, 
And sounds that pulse the earth with sudden song; 
Peepers and whippoorwills, and birds whose long, 
Sweet notes spill golden harmonies of May— 
These but a symbol of a greater thing— 
The warm blood in my veins, the eager heart 
That at each touch of loveliness feels the start 
Of quickened rapture, singing with the spring. 
For, above all, intensely shall I prize 
The gift of Life, sublime, through Beauty’s eyes! 
BLANCHE SHOEMAKER WAGSTAFF. 
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HE room was dark except for 
the firelight that flickered on 
the walls and ceiling. There 

was a faint perfume of incense in the 
air, combined with the odor from a 
huge bow! of tuberoses on the piano. 
The divan, covered with a pall of pur- 
ple silk, was littered with cushions of 
every shape and color» A Hindu 
Buddha of dull bronze caught now and 
then a glimmer from the flames which 
threw into relief the majestic peace of 
that ancient figure. 

Through a half-open door on the 
right, the gleam of silver and the shim- 
mer of white table linen could be seen. 
A huge bucket of ice, in which two 
gold-topped bottles of champagne were 
cooling, suggested a rendezvous. 

The stage had been carefully set, 
even to the amber-colored candle 
shades, so dear to the complexions of 
the frailer sex. Over the fireplace, a 
tiny Hindu clock chimed the hour of 
seven. Before the last stroke had died 
away, a door on the left of the apart- 
ment opened to admit the owner of the 
house, the king of this gorgeous do- 
main. 

He was a strikingly handsome man 
of some forty years. His hair, once 
black, was thickly sprinkled on the 
temples with gray. He had about him 
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an air of self-content, the air of a man 
to whom life had denied nothing—per- 
sonal charm, riches, and an undisputed 
attraction for women. He was hand- 
some and he knew it. 

He walked over to the fireplace and 
admired himself lovingly for a full min 
ute in the glass. The result, he felt, 
was eminently satisfactory. He cer- 
tainly should have no trouble with her. 
She might be a little difficile at firs, 
but he didn’t mind that, at all. Ih 
fact, it gave a zest to ultimate conquest, 
and he uttered a contented sigh, as he 
again surveyed himself in the mirror, 

He rehearsed with keen anticipation 
the events of the approaching evening. 
At seven-fifteen the tinkle of the tele 
phone would announce her arrival 
downstairs. He would descend to meet 
her in person. Upstairs, he would d- 
vest her of her wraps and they would 
chat lightly over the cocktails in the 
amber-colored bohemian glasses while 
he put her at her ease. 


He had met her very casually at the | 


salon of a mutual friend and had been 
tremendously impressed with her ur 
usual beauty. He had asked her t0 
tea at the Carleton the following day, 
and she had accepted. This he had 
immediately followed up with an mv 
tation to dine at his house d deus, 
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Well, he would be very tender and 
very gentle. Of course, she would be 
shy at first; women always were with 
him. He liked it; it gave him a greater 
sense of his power over them, but soon, 
at nine-thirty at the latest, she would 
unbend. He pictured to himself how 
exquisite she would look, her slim 
whiteness silhouetted against the purple 
cushions of the divan, her black hair, 
a soft, fragrant mesh to entrap less 
wary flies than he. It was her-hair that 
had first attracted him to her. 

In imagination he could see her half- 
closed, heavily fringed eyes; he could 
almost hear her breathing, half sob, 
half pur, an illimitable caress. Later 
he would become more dominant, 
fiercer. Experience had taught him 
that women like the brute in a man. 
Perhaps he would strike her, hurt her, 
so that he might later feel himself a 
very god in his mighty ego, his power 
to make this glorious creature suffer 
and enjoy, at his hands. 

At eleven-thirty he would drive her 
home. He always believed in being 
chivalrous. And afterward—well, 
there wouldn’t be any afterward. He 
detested resurrections. That was al- 
ways the annoying part of it. Women 
could never take an affair rationally 
and calmly, with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders, as he or his fellow men could 
take it. Either they wanted to make 
a slave of a poor devil, or they made 
him miserable with the stings of their 
recalcitrant consciences. 

The bell awoke him from his reverie. 
He gave himself another glance in the 
mirror and hurried from the room. 
He assisted her with her wraps. Parker 
quietly and obsequiously served the 
cocktails in the amber-colored glasses 
and as silently retired. 

Yes, she certainly looked very well. 
She was a credit to his connoisseur 
laste. She was an exotic of exotics, 
sim, but roundly molded. Her gown 
Was cut without shoulder supports of 


any kind. A huge emerald gleamed 
wickedly upon her breast’ Her arms 
were long and felinely supple. Her 
nails were stained scarlet and, as she 
sat holding the cocktail glass, they 
twinkled in the light from the fire like 
the talons of some gorgeous bird of 
prey. 

He had not seen her before in an 
evening gown or without a hat, and 
he marveled at the change in her. She 
looked more sophisticated, less mal- 
leable. 

She spoke in a low, quiet voice, a 
voice which was in itself an invitation 
and a promise. 

“Please,” she said, and held out her 
glass. 

He took it from her, noting with 
epicurean delight the soft curves of 
shoulder, wrist, and elbow. 

“You have a very charming place,” 
she remarked. “It is really most al- 
luring.” 

She rose and crossed to the piano. 

“Tuberoses! How exquisite! Did 
you know that they were my favorite 
flower ?” 

He shook his head. 

“No, I didn’t know. I just felt that 
they fit you, that was all. You remind 
me of a tuberose, a white, beautiful 
tuberose !” 

She laughed, a low, legato laugh, and, 
taking one of the flowers, she held it 
sensuously to her nostrils. She crushed 
it in her long fingers, then she let it 
fall. He hastened to retore it to her, 
but she kicked it idly with the point of 
her slipper. 

“Please don’t trouble,” she said. “Tt’s 
dead now. I don’t like dead things— 
dead flowers, for example, or dead 
loves,” and she laughed again. 

He regarded her curiously. This 
was an unexpected twist in her. He 
didn’t quite like it. He started to ex- 
postulate. A woman should be ten- 
der, passive, womanly, he thought ; sen- 
timental and romantic in the matter of 
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love or flowers or children. She spoke 
as only a cynical, wordly-wise man 
should speak. His expostulations were 
cut short, however, by the picture of 
her dropping gracefully down upon the 
divan and her quizzical survey of the 
array of photographs that adorned the 
walls. 

“You have a very beautiful collec- 
tion,” she said. “Do you know them 
all?” 

He nodded. 

“Well? Do you know them—well ?” 

He thought he detected the slightest 
trace of chagrin in her tone. This, he 
reflected, was a good beginning. Ex- 
perience had taught him that a woman’s 
interest was always accentuated by 
competition. He followed up his ad- 
vantage. 

“It has been my good fortune to be 
loved by women—far beyond my de- 
serts,” he added as an afterthought, 
and with an air of beautiful and gentle 
modesty. “But they are all forgotten 
in your presence.” 

She rested her chin in the cup eof 
her hand and gazed, without replying, 
into the fire. 

“If I had been vain enough to think 
that you would mind, I would have 
had them removed before you came.” 

She did not lift her eyes from the 
flickering flames. Several seconds 
passed quietly on into eternity and he 
spoke again. 

“Do you mind?” he questioned silk- 
ily. 
With a little start she came back 
from the fire. 

“Mind? Mind what?” She looked, 
with a little puzzled air, into his eyes. 
“Forgive me. For the moment I was 
continents away.” 

For a brief second he was nonplused. 
Then reason came to the rescue. She 
was more éprise than he had thought. 
She was covering, with an apparent 
unconcern, the wounds that the knowl- 
edge of these other fair women who 
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had loved him to their own undoing, 
had inflicted upon her quivering souk 

“Those stupid photographs,” he ge 
peated tenderly. “If you would rather 
that I send them away——” 

“Oh, the photographs!” she smiled, 
“Send them away? Why should you? 
They are charming, quite charming! 
Besides, they form a powerful argu 
ment in favor of my own judgment,” 

Again he was conscious of a slight 
shock, and again reason, supported by 
experience, whispered sweet solace, He 
bent his sleek head and patted her hand 
reassuringly. 

“Dear little girl,” he murmured, He 
always made a point of addressing 
women as “little girl,” regardless of 
their bulk or their stature. He knew 
that, one and all, they cried out for the 
protection and support of big, strong 
men. Amazons or Dresden dolls, they 
were all sisters in their weakness and 
dependence, moral and physical, not to 
add financial. As he was of chivalrous 
and noble mold, he was ever mindful of 
his superior strength, and he therefore 
tempered his justice with mercy. 

He patted her hand again. After all, 
this last sentence of hers was a confes 
sion of weakness. Jealousy took vari 
ous forms. Hers was new, but none the 
less interesting on that account. 

He dropped down beside her. He 
had not intended to be so precipitate— 
he never felt really himself until after 
dinner—but his pity overflowed. He 
wanted to comfort her and at the same 
time bask in the incense of her whit 
pered confession that she was jealous, 
insanely, horribly jealous. The & 
trance of Parker, however, caused @ 
temporary postponement of his pre 
gram, and, instead, he led her to the 
dining room, 

The dinner was perfect. The caviat 
was just cool enough, and the wine of 
hoary vintage made him forget his tem 
porary embarrassment. He drank of 
it freely, His spirits rose. He felt 
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an inward exaltation of soul. He was 
rch. He was handsome. He was 
sitting at his own perfectly appointed 
table, and opposite him was the 
chef-d’oeuvre of the evening. She 
was undeniably beautiful; she was 
witty and well bred; and she was alto- 
gether a charming companion. 

Dinner over, he led her to the divan. 
“Kiimmel or chartreuse?” he asked. 

“Chartreuse, please,” and she held 
out her long finger for the glass. She 
reminded him of some graceful jungle- 
bred animal as she lay there among the 
purple cushions, the firelight flickering 
on her wicked emerald and on the green 
liqueur in her glass. 

She glanced at him through her 
feathery lashes, just as he had pictured 
she would. The pulses in his temples 
began to throb. The gleam of her 
whiteness intrigued him through a haze 
of red. He could scarcely restrain the 
impulse to crush her fiercely within his 
arms, to caress her with such force that 
she would cry out in pain, would plead 
helplessly, but without avail, for mercy 
—but he succeeded. He must be wary 
at first. He must not frighten this bird 
of paradise. 

He rehearsed a plan of attack. First 
he would sigh, gently, but fervently 
enough for her to be aware that he had 
sighed. When she should ask him, in 
any one of a thousand forms, “Why do 
you sigh?” he would avert his eyes and 
clench his hands. Then, with a smoth- 
ered cry, he would walk to the window 
and stand for a moment or two look- 
ing out into the purple shadows. Stand- 
ing there, he should know that she was 
suffering an ecstasy of expectancy in 
the awaiting of his first caress, fear 
and longing battling for supremacy in 
her slanting yellow eyes. 

Then, he would turn slowly from 
the window and, with an apparently 
mighty effort at self-control, he would 
drop to his knees beside her, His silky 
head should bend lower and still lower 
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until his lips should rest upon the soft 
warmness of her palm. This would 
soothe her alarm. His noble humility 
should gain for him a slight, indefinite 
pressure of that palm upon his mouth. 
Then he would raise his head and look 
yearningly, adoringly, pleadingly into ~ 
her eyes, which should close behind 
their curtains of sable feathers. Still 
gently, but with a suggestion of re- 
strained and enormous strength, his 
arm should enfold her softly and, 
crooning, whispering her fears away, 
his velvet mustache should seek the 
column of her throat. Then—— 

From out the haze of his dreaming 
he saw her move, an indistinct, indefi- 
nite blur. She stretched her arms laz- 
ily above her head, then suddenly, im- 
perially, she held them out to him. 

“Come here,” she said. 

Automatically and without volition 
he obeyed. She caught his face be- 
tween her two hands, looked into his 
eyes for a second, and her mouth closed 
upon his. 

He was amazed, dumfounded. As 
he wiped away a tiny spot of blood 
from his bruised lips, he told himself 
that here was an entire reversal of the 
ordained order of things; the ancient 
rights of the male as the hunter. He 
was being defrauded; his quarry had 
turned to rend him. The elaborate pro- 
gram he had evolved for her benefit, 
not to mention the delight he had ex- 
pected to experience in the realization 
of his own dominating personality, had 
flown with the smoke out of the chim- 
ney. Instead of the usual equivoca- 
tions and prevarications of the chase, 
-she had turned hunter, ordered him to 
her side, and then bruised his mouth 
into the bargain. Still, it was a new 
sensation for him and, after all, not 
entirely unpleasant. 

As her arms closed about him again, 
he was conscious of a feeling of com- 
plete content, even of self-abnegation. 
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He desired nothing but that this mo- 
ment might be prolonged on into 
eternity. He was oblivious of time or 
its limitations. For the first time in 
his long and varied experience of 
women, he did not want to say good 
night or good-by. 

The Hindu clock chimed the half 
hour after eleven. She sprang to her 
feet. 

“I must go,” she said. 
my wrap for me.” 

He complied silently. 

“T will drive you home,” he said. 

“Oh, I couldn’t think of putting you 
to so much trouble. My car is at the 
door and I am quite accustomed to 
driving alone,” and she held out her 
hand. 

He made an effort to expostulate, 
but, with a little imperious gesture, she 
effectually silenced any attempt at an 
argument. 

“Till to-morrow, then,” he said, kiss- 
ing her fingers. 

“There is never any to-morrow,” she 
taunted him. “We have to-day and 
yesterday, but never to-morrow. Be- 
sides, why spoil the memory of such 
a delightful experience?” 

“When may I see you then?” he 
asked. 

“We have had a very pleasant inter- 
lude, but it is over.” 

“Does it mean no more than that?” 
he asked incredulously. “Do you mean 
that you do not want to see me at all 
again?” 

“What more could there be? We 
have slain four and a half hours, and 
we have given them royal obsequies. 
I have drawn the veil from the altar. 
I have looked upon the bones and upon 
the hair. Resurrections are futile 
things.” 

“But may we not still have faith?’ 
he parried. “May not the hours of the 
future crave an equal indulgence with 
those of the past? Why single out 
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only four and a half hours fore 
and worship?” 

She laughed again. 

“Good-by!” she said. 

He caught her in his arms, 

“You shall not go!” he whispered, 
“I love you! I love you! I am forty. 
two years old and I have never loved 
a woman before. I loved you when] 
first saw you! Now I love you so tha 
I want you! I shall need you always! 
I won’t let you go!” 

“Nonsense!” she laughed. “Let us 
be truthful. You attracted me; I a- 
tracted you—and we were both curious, 
You looked sphinxlike, but now I know 
your secret.” 

“Listen to me!” he pleaded. “I love 
you, I swear it! I will make you 
happy! No queen ever was worshiped 
as I will worship you. No serf ever 
was so humble as I will be.” 

“Oh, please be quiet,” she com 
manded impatiently. “I detest scenes, 
above all things. I really must ¢. 
Why is it that men always make them 
selves so ridiculous when they imaging 
themselves in love? Get up. You 
look so foolish.” 

He had fallen to his knees and nov 
scrambled up. Slowly she went on: 

“It is nearly twelve o'clock and! 
promised to read one of my husband’ 
campaign speeches aloud to him before 
he goes to bed. He loves to hear his 
speeches read.” 

“Your husband!” he gasped. 

“He’s a charming person,” she put 
in. “Oh, don’t be alarmed! We ur 
derstand each other perfectly, he and 
I. Once upon a time, he, like all mes, 
used to make terrible scenes; but by 
and by he came to accept the inevitable 
He prefers the half loaf, so to speak 

She opened the door and was got 
before he realized it. He sat dow 
upon the purple-covered divan. He 
felt tired and old. For the first tim 
in his life he felt the desolation # 
loneliness. He wanted this woman 
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he had never wanted any one or any- 
thing before ; and for the first time in 
his forty-two years a woman had 
wanted to repulse him. Well, he would 
wait till morning, and, in the mean- 
time, he would go for a walk. He 
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would get out into the open air and 
think. 
Between the divan and the door, he 
stepped on something soft. He stooped 
to pick it up. 
It was the white tuberose—— 


VILLANELLE OF WHITE PEACOCKS 


GHOSTS of dead exquisites who grieved to die, 
The peacocks haunt this medieval lawn. 
Their secret is not hid from such as I. 


In pale and stately ranks they loiter by, 
Here for a moment, then most strangely gone— 
Ghosts of dead exquisites who grieved to die. 


They do not care how many Aprils fly, 
Now they are playmates to the leprechaun. 
Their secret is not hid from such as I. 


This is their hour; in wanton ways they vie 
Until the velvet twilight is withdrawn— 
Ghosts of dead exquisites who grieved to die. 


But, see—a sickle moon is in the sky; 
Its beams may hold them amorous till dawn. 
Their secret is not hid from such as I. 


I shall go mad if the white peacocks cry 
To-night beside the little marble faun— 
Ghosts of dead exquisites who grieved to die, 
Their secret is not hid from such as I. 
WALTER ADOLPHE ROBERTS. 
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HE Bee was no ordinary squire 

of dames. The folk who called 

him by an ugly name simply did 

not understand him, that was all. 

Even his sobriquet, mild as it was, 
wounded his sensitive soul. 

But he never uttered a word in his 
own defense. What would have been 
the use? Not comprehending, how 
could they be expected to believe that 
his passional evanescence called less 
for condemnation than for commisera- 
tion? Nobody would have accepted his 
innumerable affaires for what they 
really were—milestones in an idealist’s 
weary odyssey. How was he to tell, 
at first, that each apparent antitype of 
the Olympian Her conceived by his im- 
agination in adolescence, and nurtured 
by it ever since, was other than she 
seemed? He was not clairvoyant; and 
modern goddesses are so clever in con- 
cealing, for a time, the clayey nature 
of their feet! And while, perhaps, he 
ought to have profited by long and un- 
varied experience, and realized the fu- 
tility of looking for poetry in a prosaic 
world, there is yet something to be said 
for a tenacity of purpose so obstinately 
unrelaxing. 

At last, however, it did seem that a 
sardonic fate had succeeded in convinc- 
ing the Bee of the hopelessness of his 
quest. For a whole month he had been 
an ardent misogynist; for a whole 
month he had reveled in the notion that 
he was a confirmed cynic, who had done 
with women forever. 
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Quality 
By William C. Stone 


It was in this state of mind that, at 
the Café Belshazzar, one night, he met 
Claire Elise. 

Perhaps it was her sea-green eyes, 
wide set, kaleidoscopic in their expres- 
sions. Or it might have been the per- 
fect poise of her, which imbued even 
the unzsthetic Hawaiian dances with 
a delicate grace. But, whatever it was, 
the sight of her, as she drifted toward 
him and away down the middle aisle, 
had struck some emotional chord 
whose vibrations had continued to thrill 
him agreeably ever since she first ap 
peared. 

While her eyes might well have sug- 
gested shallowness, the Bee decided that 
they indicated “temperament.” In th 
same way did he ascribe the poise—a 
common-enough quality in professional 
dancers—to an unaccountable purity of 
breeding, a theory which the sometimes 
haughty curl of the too-red lips might 
be thought to support. Apart from 
that, however, Claire Elise was an at 
restingly beautiful creature. Fine-spun 
hair glinted like cloth of gold above 
forehead smooth as polished ivory, 
whose virgin whiteness contrasted vit- 
idly with the flaming scarlet of a bow 
shaped mouth. Dimples winked from 
her powdered arms, yet the rose-tipped 
fingers tapered exquisitely, and the at 
kles above the Louis heels were sler 
der as a hart’s, And, although the 
sybaritic Bee had grown ennuyé 
mere physical flawlessness, these cor 
poreal charms, it must be o 
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were not without their contributary ef- 
44 his invitation, she came and sat 
down at his table, consented to drink 
some of his wine, and told him her 
name. As he filled her glass, the sea- 
green eyes, which, sparkling a moment 
before, now held an elusive melancholy, 
looked into his, and something within 
him leaped as he remarked their liquid 
clearness, which detracted nothing 
from their curiously vital beauty. 

Quickly he sought, within the limits 
of pertinence, to put his theory to the 
test. But Claire Elise was singularly 
uncommunicative. Yet, while her reti- 
cence piqued his curiosity, he felt that 
it was to be counted for righteousness 
in a world of egotistic prattle. He 
would, he promised himself, find out 
all in good time. And because the few 
remarks she did make were obvious, 
betraying no subtlety, his admiration 
expanded. 

He was sick of the perpetual striv- 
ing on the part of the women of his 
own set to seem psychologically com- 
plex. Such simplicity came like a 
draft of well water to a dust-clogged 
throat. At the same time, there was 
something strangely incongruous about 
her, something which quickened his in- 
terest, titillated his sense of mystery. 

“Do you know,” he said, finding noth- 
ing banal in the words, “you are very 
beautiful !” 

“Am 

Apparently she had heard that state- 
ment so often that it no longer con- 
veyed any special meaning. 

“And also I find you—well, a little 
puzzling.” 

The Bee’s voice had sunk to the soft, 
deep tone, vaguely caressing, that he 
had used so many times to such devas- 
tating purpose. 

She made no answer, and smiled an 
almost imperceptible smile. 

“IT mean I—I can’t ‘classify’ you,” he 
Went on. “You seem so—so different 
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from the others. Tell me”—the inflec- 
tion was cajolery distilled—“are you 
happy here—in such a place?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“She regarded him in vague interro- 
gation. Plainly, she had given the mat- 
ter but little thought. 

The Bee had certainly expected a 
more mentally exercising answer than 
this, but his slight pang of disappoint- 
ment was at once forgotten in the pleas- 
ing reflection that a woman who was 
not morbidly subjective, was, indeed, 
a rare bird in the earth. 

“I wonder,” he said with slow em- 
phasis, at the end of a second’s pause, 
He met her questioning gaze frankly, 
steadily, searchingly, yet in a manner 
that could not possibly offend—a trick 
the ordinary “bounder” can never mas- 
ter. “I have seen you look so—sad.” 

A little ripple of laughter suddenly 
broke from the lips of Claire Elise. 

“I? Sad?” she trilled. “How per- 
fectly funny !” 

She had to leave him then for the 
next dance; and, intrigued, fascinated, 
he watched the rhythmic motion of her 
lithe body, as she swayed back and 
forth, beautifying, as it were, the wild 
cacophony of jazz. 

Drinking in her loveliness, the Bee 
failed to notice how much wine of com- 
moner vintage he was also consuming, 
But had he done so, he would not have 
cared. For, within him was stirring 
the renascent spirit of romance. Deep- 
ened by Veuve Clicquot, the roseate 
glamour surrounding Claire Elise made 
as naught his unbroken record of dis- 
illusionment, The luster returned to his 
eyes, the line of his mouth lost its sar- 
donic curve, as he fell to weaving 
around the dancer a web of golden 
dreams in which he himself was inex- 
tricably caught. He filled his glass 
again and again, in the mechanical way 
a man has when laboring under some 
strong emotion—as well as on other 
occasions. 
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With a final shriek of defiance at the 
soul of euphony, the jazz band stopped, 
and Claire Elise, having acknowledged 
the applause, which ended as a solo 
performed by the Bee, sat down at a 
table near the orchestra. 

The Bee was chagrined.. He had 
counted on her coming back. 

“What can I get for you, sir?” 

The Bee started. He had not ob- 
served the waiter’s approach; had for- 
gotten, indeed, that a few minutes be- 
fore, wishing for more wine, he had 
beckoned to him. He now experienced 
a disagreeable feeling that the man had 
been standing there for some time, 
watching him, for some occult reason, 
with a curious interest in his fishy eyes. 
Glancing up at him, as he sharply gave 
the order, the Bee saw a face that was 
even more expressionless than was 
usual in those of his self-effacing vo- 
cation. A thin wisp of greasy blond 
hair sought forlornly to camouflage a 
shiny bald head. The white, perspir- 
ing face might have been tallow; and 
the jowls were heavy, accentuating the 
round smallness of an absurd mouth. 

“Very good, sir,” said the man, not- 
ing the order, and then added, with a 
leer, “She’s a beauty, ain’t she, sir?” 

The fellow’s effrontery left the Bee 
speechless, and the other, gathering that 
his pleasantry had misfired, at once be- 
came abjectly apologetic. But there 
lurked about his lips, as he moved away, 
a grin that puzzled the Bee as much 
as it irritated him. 

A moment later the incident was 
temporarily forgotten; for, glancing 
over at Claire Elise, he saw, with a 
pang of jealousy, that she was engaged 
in deep and earnest conversation with 
her vis-a-vis, a plump young man in 
badly cut evening clothes, the shape, or, 
more properly, shapelessness, of whose 
back seemed somehow familiar. Evi- 
dently the two were on pretty intimate 
terms; and, aware of the smooth per- 
fection of his own back, the thought 
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enraged him. Presently the young fmm 
turned his head for an instant, and the 
Bee started. 

“Charlie West!” he exclaimed under 
his breath. “Jove! I ought to have 
known those shoulders!” 

At Yale, Charlie West’s shouldets, 
not to speak of his trousers and his 
boots, had been the object of much ad- 
verse criticism. A sculptor, who had 
lately met with some success, he was 
like a good many of his artistic breth- 
ren, who, devoted to the service of 
beauty and form in their work, reveal 
neither form nor beauty in their per- 
sons. His friends had accused him of 
looking like a shop hand with no self- 
respect; had even pointed out, kindly 
but firmly, that, being big, ungainly, 
and plain of feature, notwithstanding 
an illustrious ancestry, he had no right 
to despise sartorial elegance. But he 
had only laughed good-humoredly and 
remained as before, the antithesis of his 
own symmetrical creations. 

How such a girl as Claire Elise could 
possibly have worked up any interest 
in him, was beyond guessing. The Bee 
could only conclude that she had been 
hypnotized by his fame and his bank bal- 
ance, both of which would seem allur- 
ing to a girl in her comparatively strait- 
ened circumstances, no matter how 
lofty her nature or patrician her ori- 

in. 

The Bee had never realized till now 
how heartily he detested Charlie West. 
Indeed, despite a marked disparity in 
their tastes, the two had once been quite 
good chums. Now, as he contemplated 
that offending back, he was unable to 
call to mind in West a smgle redeem- 
ing feature. It was easy to see what 
the fellow was up to—the cad! Never 
had the Bee felt more righteously 
wrathful. He saw Claire Elise as @ 
little white flower, being plucked by the 
hand of one who would breathe of her 
fragrance and then drop her, unheeded, 
into the mire. 
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The Bee’s normally rather pale face 
was now flushed, and his eyes glowed 
with an unaccustomed light. In his 
present mood, it did not occur to him 
that West might be merely arranging 
for the girl to pose for him, that pos- 
sibly it was the illusive prospect of en- 
tering the realm of art which had parted 
her lips and tinged her cheeks with 
carmine. 

He emptied his glass and refilled it, 
his gaze only for a necessary instant 
leaving the figures at the other table; 
then, as if under a sudden spur, he 
half rose. But some lingering vestige 
of sobriety pushed him back into his 
chair. No need, he decided, to rush 
things. There was only one way in 
which to deal with curs like West— 
with a horsewhip. 

As in a glass, darkly, he saw himself 
grasping the amorphous sculptor by the 
scruff of the neck and lashing him, 
without mercy, in the noblest cause in 
the world—a woman’s honor. 

His feverish thoughts ran on. Once 
more he emptied his -glass. Then, grad- 
ually, the figures of Claire Elise and 
Charlie West assumed a strange nebu- 
lousness of outline, as of things seen 
in a dream. Presently a weird thing 
happened, Without altering their pos- 
ture, they began to rise and fall, to 
sway from side to side in a manner in- 
describably grotesque. 

But wherever they drifted, the Bee’s 
eyes followed them. Try as they might, 
those two could never escape him! He 
was much too smart for them! Now 
they seemed to be fading entirely from 
view, vanishing into a vortex of flaming 
colors and golden light; now they re- 
appeared, only to become lost again 
amid a thousand iridescent points, like 
diamonds and sapphires and rubies 
floating in buoyant space. 

With a final desperate effort, the Bee 
opened his eyes wide. There they 
were, back in their seats once more. 
The devil! Again they had swung off 
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into the colored mist, cutting queer ca- 
pers as they went. Now they had 
grown dim, distorted. 

Oh, well, let them go! What did it 
matter, anyway? What did anything 
matter, save to embrace the sweet 
darkness that was closing down upon 
him? And yet—he mustn’t let Claire 
Elise go from him. Wasn’t she going 
to be his, his to hold in arms—to kiss— 
to protect forever, in the face—— 

Like the waters of the Styx, the 
blackness overwhelmed him, caught him 
up and enveloped him, then bore him 
down, down, down into a bottomless 
abyss, where a Venus with sea-green 
eyes, wide set, was dancing Hawaiian 
dances with cupids who wore orange 
blossoms and badly fitting evening 
clothes. 


When the Bee completely regained 
consciousness, he was in bed, with the 
late morning light streaming in upon 
his face. His head ached abominably, 
and his tongue felt like a dry bath 
sponge. How or when he had ulti- 
mately reached home, he did not know. 
He would have to ask the admirable 
Blyton. 

‘By noon a cold shower and a stiff 
pick-me-up had begun to carry out their 
good work, and the Bee felt inclined to 
kick himself for his overnight madness. 
Intemperance in drinking had never 
been among his habitual delinquen- 
cies. If it had been, he would not have 
been so easily “knocked over” last night. 
The thought of his debauch filled him 
with a healthy self-disgust. As for the 
girl, he would just not think of her 
any more. Obviously, she was attached 
to the other fellow, and, in any case, 
she was probably not half so desirable 
as she had seemed. A dull pain still 
lingered in his head. 

As the day wore on, however, and 
the aching grew less and less, till it 
vanished entirely, he found himself re- 
flecting that perhaps he had been rather 
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precipitate in his resolution; that his 
unchivalrous doubt concerning the 
Deautiful Claire Elise was entirely 
without justification. In his mind’s eye 
he again saw her, as she had sat op- 
posite him, the sea-green eyes, the red 
lips, with their faintly supercilious 
droop, the way she held her body; and 
his pulses quickened. The mental pic- 
ture was very vivid. Once again the 
perfume of her was in his nostrils. Yes, 
he felt he could not rest till he had seen 
her once more. To-night there was 
the unescapable Van Diesler reception, 
but to-morrow night—— 

His thoughts turned upon her rela- 
tions with Charlie West. It was no 
business of his, of course, and yet, 
ought he not to warn her? Her un- 
sophistication was so pathetically palpa- 
ble. West was no doubt as vacillating 
as most of his kind, his passion as eph- 
emeral as it was intense. He would be 
madly infatuated with her for a time, 
and then—— The unfinished question 
induced another. What of his own in- 
tentions? Assuming that she could ever 
care enough to marry him, would he be 
prepared to offend society by contract- 
ing such a mésalliance? 

Yes, he solemnly assured himself, he 
would. He had had enough of society, 
with its tinsel ideals, its eternal shal- 
lowness, its blind worship of the God 
of Little Things. He would even take 
a measure of joy in affronting its ac- 
quired sensibilities. It was not as if 
he would be acting disloyally to his in- 
herited traditions; for Claire Elise was 
no ordinary girl of the people—that was 
evident—and the fact, per se, that she 
danced in a café for a living was ground 
for objection only to snobs. Anyway, 
whether he succeeded in winning her 
for himself or not, he would do his 
utmost te save her from the clutches 
of West! 


In the Café Belshazzar, the follow- 
ing evening, the Bee was seated in the 
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place occupied on the previous Gomme 
sion by Charlie West, which he hag 
selected because of its proximity to the 
curtained entrance from the dancerg' 
dressing room. 

Claire Elise was nowhere to be seen, 
A commonplace damsel, with the move- 
ments of a marionette, occupied the 
floor, and in due course was relieved by 
another even more depressing. An hour 
passed, and still the girl for whom he 
waited did not appear. 

In a casual way he inquired of a 
waiter what time the absent dancer 
would perform. 

“You mean Miss Deller, sir,” said 
the man. “Why, she’s left—finished up 
here yesterday, sir.” 

The Bee could hardly dissemble his 
consternation. Gone! Why? Was it 
possible that West—— 

He rose abruptly, paid his bill, and 
hurried out of the café. 

That she was even at this moment 
with the sculptor, he was certain. 
Dominating a queer medley of emotions, 
was the consciousness of a wonderful 
exhilaration. For once in his life, the 
Bee felt that Fate had given him a 
chance to play the man! He must act 
at once; even now it might not be too 
late to save her, though he feared the 
worst! Her innocence called aloud for 
his protection. 

He would go straightway to the stu- 
dio, and then—wel], events would no 
doubt shape themselves. Sanity whis- 
pered that he was likely to exhibit him- 
self as an egregious idiot ; that he would 
very likely end up in jail, besides hav- 
ing failed dismally to achieve his ob- 
ject, which last would alone have made 
the sacrifice worth while. But it was 
only a whisper, drowned by the lusty 
tones of a newly awakened chivalry. 

He sped along the street, hardly to 
be identified with the blasé clubman in 
whom the dignity of leisured motion 
was a natal characteristic. But how 
could that sort of dignity matter now, 
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When two sea-green eyes, wide set, 
were gazing at him out of space, ap- 
pealing, yet calmly confident of his 
power to save them from the tears of 
a broken heart? 

At last, he reached the studio, and 
panting, with emotion no less than ex- 
ertion, rushed up the steps and rang 
the bell. 

He had to press a second time be- 
fore the door was opened, and then it 
was the sculptor himself who opened it. 

The Bee was somewhat taken back, 
for, impatient as he had been to get to 
grips with West, he was wholly unpre- 
pared for this sudden confrontation. 

West grinned in his expansive way, 
as he extended a pudgy hand, but the 
Bee saw that his eyes held a vague dis- 
quiet, as if he had looked upon the 
shadow of some dread event; and his 
face was flushed. The outward and 
visible signs, assuredly, of an inward 
and spiritual disgrace! The Bee’s fin- 
gers itched to close round the too- 
plump throat; but the last thing he de- 
sired was publicity, inevitable though 
it might subsequently prove to be, and 
he determined to wait until the door 
separated them from the street before 
he did anything overt. 

So, with simulated cordiality, he took 
the proffered hand and obeyed the not- 
too-hearty invitation to “come right in.” 

“Strange you should look me up, old 
man—to-day, of all days,” West said 
jerkily, closing the door, “seeing we 
haven’t run against each other in 
months. Got married this afternoon— 
special license. Leaving for Atlantic 
City by the ten-twenty. Quiet affair. 
Hate the usual fuss. Seems indelicate, 
1 always think.” 

Married! The word impinged itself 
upon the Bee’s consciousness and stuck 
there. He did not hear the rest. He 
even forgot the conventional congratu- 
lations. What, then, of Claire Elise? 

The distant sound of ragtime reached 
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his ears, mingled with laughter, unre- 
strained, and shrill talk. 

“Little gathering upstairs,” explained 
West, and his flush seemed to deepen, 
“Claire asked one or two of her friends 
to come along and drink her health, 
y'know.” 

The Bee contrived to smother an 
ejaculation, murmured a platitude in- 
stead, and became silent. He wanted 
to adjust his mental perspective before 
committing some verbal indiscretion. 

The two men passed through the 
doorway of the studio, and the eyes 
of the Bee at once fell upon Claire 
Elise, who was the center of a group 
of girls, all of the “young-person” 
type, who were drinking coffee and 
smoking cigarettes with studied aban- 
don. The piano’s syncopated clamor 
ceased, as they entered, and a hush fell 
upon the room. 

An involuntary shudder ran down the 
Bee’s spine. He had taken in the situ- 
ation at a glance. Then, as if it were 
something physical, he felt his emo- 
tional equilibrium suddenly restored. 
The adventure ceased to have any per- 
sonal significance, and the realization 
somehow afforded him a sense of re 
lief, as if his spirit had been in prison 
and now was free. He shot at West a 
look of genuine sympathy. In his feel- 
ings toward the sculptor there was no 
longer dislike, only pity, and the grati- 
tude of a man to one who has been in- 
strumental in saving him from a hor- 
rible fate. At that moment, a curious, 
gurgling sound came to his ears from 
the direction of the chaise longue on 
which Chaire Elise reclined with such 
superb grace. She was drinking her 
coffee out of the saucer! 

West introduced his wife and her 
companions with a brave show of non- 
chalance that would have been gro- 
tesque if it had not been tragic. Claire 
Elise’s recognition of the Bee was in- 
stantaneous; indeed, she greeted him 
with the hearty familiarity of an old 
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friend. The girl next to her rose, 
Strode jauntily over to the piano, and 
began to sing laboriously ; and the Bee, 
in response to Claire Elise’s pretty ges- 
ture of invitation, took the vacant seat. 

Then glasses were filled with some 
of West’s quite excellent wine, more 
Cigarettes were lighted, and the song- 
stress having yielded up the piano stool 
to another lady, whose sole musical cri- 
teria seemed to be noise and rapidity 
Of execution, the fun, at any rate so 
far as the feminine element was con- 
cerned, waxed fast and furious. The 
Bee, who was making valiant efforts to 
appear at ease, was covertly watching 
the bridegroom with an anxious eye, 
while that young man, grinning affably 
at everybody, was plainly on the verge 
of tears. 

Presently he became aware that 
Claire Elise was speaking softly into 
his ear and, turning to look at her, he 
realized, as he had realized before, how 
very beautiful she was. A long gown 
of smoke-blue velvet clung to her form 
as if with tender passion, accentuating 
the natural loveliness of its lines, the 
somber shade heightening the whiteness 
of her throat and dimpled arms. For 
an instant he gazed once more into the 
sea-green eyes, wide set, and, in spite 
of himself, was thrilled by their near- 
ness. Now their expression was lan- 


“guorous, and the lids drooped drowsily. 


“I guess I was in luck to get a real 
swell like Charlie for keeps.” Her voice 
was not so clear as it might have been, 
and the words came a little uncertainly. 
“What d’you think, Mr. Dix?” 

For a moment he did not answer. He 
just sat quite still, marveling at the 
infinite folly of man. 

“Yes,” she went on in a confidential 
tone, which he could ascribe only to 
the convivial impulse of champagne, 
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“but I worked for it hard enough 
ain’t easy for a lively kid like me 
put over the ‘Four Hundred’ stuff 
Couldn’t have kept it up much longer! 
Got bored stiff, smiling as if I was 
afraid my lips were going to crack, 
and talking like 1 hadn’t the strength 
to goon. Still——” 

An electric bell sounded in the dis- 
tance. 

Evidently West had either dismissed 
the servants for the evening—a reason- 
able supposition—or had given instruc- 
tions that no one but himself should 
answer the door, for the Bee saw him 
leave the room immediately. Claire 
Elise did not finish her sentence, but 
sat erect, listening and watching the 
door. 

The Bee was glad of the distraction 
and, seizing the opportunity it afforded, 
arose, preparatory to making his es 
cape as soon as possible. 

A few moments later the sculptor re- 
turned, trying, as the Bee—and prob- 
ably he alone—observed, to disguise 
with an inanely amiable smile, a yearn- 
ing to evaporate. An elderly man, in 
a neat black overcoat, followed him. 

Suddenly Claire Elise jumped to her 
feet with a rousing cheer. 

“Why !” she shrilled. “If dad hasn't 
managed to get off, after all!” 

Out of the dim but not distant past 
the Bee recalled an incident which, un- 
til this moment, he had been utterly at 
a loss to explain. 

For the face of the visitor was even 
more expressionless than was usual im 
those of his self-effacing vocation, A 
thin wisp of greasy blond hair sought 
forlornly to camouflage a shiny bald 
head. The white, perspiring face 
might have been tallow; and the jowls 
were heavy, accentuating the 
smallness of an absurd mouth. 


CHAPTER XIIL 


O the estate office Betty drove 

and called aloud at the building. 

Slane came bustling out. He 

bustled so hard that he seemed almost 
agitated, 

“Where’s Mr. King?” Betty de- 
manded. 

“Mr. King, Miss Betty? Why, Mr. 
King left for the city half an hour ago.” 

“Who drove him to the station?” 

“No one, Miss Betty. He walked.” 

“What about his baggage?” 

“That is to be sent down to him be- 
fore train time.” 

“If he has walked,” said she, “he 
will be too late for the noon train, and 
the next doesn’t go till evening. That 
means he will be at Bertelot till then.” 

“Yes, Miss Betty.” 

She reflected. She was still angry. 
In fact, she was growing angrier. So, 
no doubt, was Mr. King. If she drove 
after him and overtook him now, what 
should she say to him? What might 
not both of them say that would do 
more harm than good? She decided to 
wait until afternoon. In an hour or 
two their sense of humor would assert 
itself and bring calmness. Besides, it 
was time for luncheon. 

“Whose car is that, Mr. Slane?” she 
asked, looking at a magnificent blue au- 
tomobile, handsome though dusty, that 
stood near by in the driveway. 
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“Only a tradesman’s car from the 
village, Miss Betty.” 

Just inside the office window the 
owner of the big blue car heard the 
secretary’s reply and smiled a disagree- 
able smile. He was still smiling when 
the secretary returned to him from an- 
swering the questions of the young 
woman in the pony cart. 

It had been an agonizing morning 
for Slane. First of all, the three cul- 
prits, Mr. Lorris, Miss Betty, and the 
shameless young man King had de- 
parted for the lakeside, father and 
daughter in the pony cart, King jogging 
on foot beside them. Then Amos Glea- 
son had arrived and departed without 
so much as looking in at the office door 
to wish Slane good day, or to thank 
him for the lavish codperation that 
Slane had lent to Detective Doolittle. 
Through Mr. Lorris’ illness the chair- 
man of the trustees had consulted Slane 
in every matter. To-day, however, he 
went direct to Mr. Lorris, ignoring 
Slane most ungratefully. Next, to aug- 
ment the unhappy secretary’s worry, 
the young man King had walked in, 
bluntly announced his departure, asked 
to have his baggage sent down to Berte- 
lot, and walked out in silence. 

To crown these untoward events, 
Jason Downer had dared to show his 
wicked face at Lorriswood, having 
made the run from New York by mo- 
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tor; and had been so indiscreet, more- 


Over, as to come direct to Slane, his ° 


accomplice in duplicity. Nothing un- 
der the sun could have given Slane 
greater uneasiness. 

“T got your letter,” said Downer. 
“You think Lorris knows what’s up. 
I think so, too. I have mighty good 
reason for thinking so. Some of his 
trustees have started hounding me. 
There has been a leak somewhere, 
Slane. Have you any idea where it is?” 

“A leak?” cried Slane. 

“Yes. Somebody has talked to Amos 
Gleason. Have you?” 

“Upon my word of honor,” Slane re- 
plied ambiguously. 

“Somebody has tipped Gleason off 
to what’s doing and Gleason and his 
friends have sent the district attorney 
after me.” 

Slane’s jaw dropped and his eyes 
popped out. 

“Oh, don’t turn pale!” 
sneered. 


Downer 
“It isn’t you the authorities 
want. It’s me. But I think you’re to 
blame. If it wasn’t you who warned 
Gleason, who could it have been?” 

Slane was sure he didn’t know. At 
that moment Miss Betty provided a wel- 
come distraction by driving up at the 
door. From his talk with her he re- 
turned to see the smile on Downer’s 
face. 

“So I’m a village tradesman, am I?” 
said Downer. “I’m the fishman, I 
s’pose. You’re certainly a slick one, 
Slane; I'll say that for you. They 
can’t put anything over on you, can 
they? Do you ever think that you’re 
wasting your time in a job like this? 
You belong in the Street, Slane.” 

The secretary looked up quickly to 
see if the visitor spoke in sarcasm. Did 
Downer mean “Street” with a capital 
S, or street with a lower-case s? It 
made all the difference in the world. 
Slane wished that people would be hon- 
est and say what they meant. 

“Downer,” he said, “you ought not 
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to have come here. You put meine 
deuce of a position. If Mr. Lorge 
does suspect, and if he catches us te 
gether, you know what'll happen to 
me.” 

“You want to get rid of my society, 
eh? Very well, I'll tell you how yoy 
can. Give me an introduction to Lor. 
ris.” 

“Oh! I couldn’t do that,” Slane an- 
swered, wringing his hands. “How can 
you ask such a thing ?” 

“Then,” said Downer, rising, “it’s up 
to me to introduce myself, because I’ve 
come here on purpose to have a talk 
with your boss.” 

He walked out of the office and up 
the path toward the house, while the 
distracted Slane trembled and shook, 
and felt his hair turning gray. 

Mr. Lorris heard a heavy step on the 
piazza, and scowled when he recognieed 
his caller. 

“What the mischief!” he exclaimed, 

“This is certainly one hospitable 
place,” said Downer, helping himself to 
a chair beside the master of the house, 
“You ain’t any gladder to see me than 
Slane was.” 

“Couldn’t you’ve written or wired?” 
asked Lorris. 

“I had to get quick action,” Downer 
replied, “so I came in person. First, 
how’s our little frame-up working?” 

“Tt has worked,” said Lorris. “It 
is ancient history -now. Gleason was 
here this morning and exposed the 
whole plot except my own little part im 
it. He never guessed that. The young 
man has walked. Slane will walk as 
soon as I recover from this ankle spraim 
so I can kick him. You did a good job, 
Downer. So did Gleason. I have to 
give him credit for more sagacity tham 
I thought he had.” 

“Gleason’s too dog-gone sagacious,” 
said Downer. “That’s why I’m here. 
Do you know that I’m likely to land 
in jail for helping you make your && 
periment ?” 
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"So Gleason told me. He says the 
fistrict attorney doesn’t like a certain 
nd swindle of yours. What are you 
going to do about it?” 

“That ain’t the question,” Downer 
answered. “The question is, what are 
you going to do about it?” 

“Why should I do a thing?” 

“Because,” said Jason Downer, “if 
you refuse to help me out of this mess 
that I’ve got into on your account, then, 
by heck! I'll call in the newspaper 
reporters and tell them the sort of fond 
and loving father Quentard Lorris is. 
Ican see the headlines in the Sunday 
yellows. ‘Coal Tar King Bribes Young 
College Graduate to Make Love to His 
Daughter.’ ‘Mistrustful Millionaire 
Father Arranges Fake Romance as Sol- 
emn Warning to Beautiful Heiress,’ It 
will make elegant reading for the silly 


“Rats with that stuff!” responded 
Mr, Lorris. “You know well enough 
Ill help you out of your difficulty.” 

“I thought you would,” said Dow- 
ner grimly. 

“But I shall need a little more help 
from you,” Mr. Lorris continued. 
“Our fake romance hasn’t turned out 
quite as I expected. You did your 
work entirely too well when you picked 
the young man you sent us. He’s a 
gentleman, it seems, and a good scout, 
aid he has made a hit with both my 
daughter and me.” 

“I like to be thorough,” Downer ad- 
mitted, 

“So,” Lorris went on, “I will head off 
your district attorney if you will head 
of our young man. He has just 
walked away from here with his nose 
forty feet in air,” 


the road on my way here, and 
Thad a short talk with him. It would 
have been a longer talk if he hadn't 
wanted to do me great bodily injury. I 
told him he had been the victim of a 
oY mistake, which I would set right 
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“lL know,” said Downer. “I met him 


as soon as I could see you. He agreed 
to let. me live until this afternoon. 
He’s to wait for me at Bertelot and 
I’m to meet him there, unless you cam | 
tell me where to find a detour.” 

“There’s no detour,” Lorris an- 
swered, “and I wouldn’t tell you if 
there was. Your job now is to go to 
the young man and send him back here 
with his pride appeased.” 

For half an hour or so they talked. 
Then Downer went back to his “trades- 
man’s” car and drove away, rejecting 
an invitation to stay to luncheon and 
meet Miss Betty. 

Left on the piazza, Mr. Lorris rea- 
soned thus: “If the young man is made 
of the right stuff and has really begun 
to care for Betty, he won’t ever give 
her up. He will win her in spite of 
all I can do to prevent him, and I don’t 
know that I care to try very hard. He 
will come back.. A cruel father and a 
regular devil, am I? I'll show her!” 

His daughter appeared, dressed for 
the midday meal and seeking her heart- 
less parent. She had improved the 
shining half hour by having a glorious 
row with Miss Marks on the question 
of summer literature. Miss Marks had 
said: 

“IT have a new novel to recommend 
to you, my dear.” 

“Is it another love story?” asked 
Betty. 

“Yes, my dear, and a very select one.” 

“Then,” the young woman declared, 
“nothing doing! Nothing at all! I 
will never read another love story as 
long as I live. I’m fed up with ’em. 
They’re all silly lies!” 

“Miss Betty, my dear, think what you 
are saying!” cried the startled Miss 
Marks. To which the young woman 
had retorted: 

“T know what I’m saying, and I'll 
say this, besides, that I’m especially fed 
up with the kind of love stories you 
pick out. Mushy things—nice old maids 
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Marrying rich old gentlemen, and no- 
body in the book under fifty! Ugh!” 

Betty could afford, therefore, to treat 
her father at least civilly. When he 
reached for her hand, she let him take 
it. 

“My dear,” he said, “I have some 
good news for you.” He quoted Jason 
Downer. 
made, my dear, and Mr. Downer, who 
was here just now, has gone to Berte- 
lot to correct it. There was a good 
and valid reason why your young man 
was sent here this summer—a reason 
that Gleason doesn’t know.” 

Betty listened impassively, reserving 
judgment. 

“Mr. Downer and I, my dear, are 
partners in a big irrigation project in 
Colorado, and we want a young engi- 
neer to take charge of it. So Downer, 
without my knowledge, while I was 
ill, sent Mr. King up here to show 
us what he could do with the barren 
hillside yonder, the only ugly spot in 
our landscape. Mr. King was to figure 
out how to lead a ditch down from the 
mountains and water that hill, and turn 
it into a beauty spot. Slane didn’t un- 
derstand; he failed to give the young 
man proper orders. But Mr. Downer 
has gone to Bertelot now to catch our 
interesting young friend and bring him 
back. Does that please you? And am 
I still a regular devil?” 

“Fudge!” Betty returned. “Also fid- 
dlesticks. Papa, really, I think you are 
in your second childhood. If Mr. King 
is so soft as to swallow a silly excuse 
like that, I’m through with him. I hope 
he will turn Mr. Downer down so hard 
it will jar Mr. Downer’s teeth loose. 
Now quit your nonsense and come to 
lunch, for I have things I want to do 
this afternoon.” 

They saw Mr. Slane hurry up the 
path from the office with a sheet of pa- 
per in his hand. 

“Beg pardon, sir, but a telegram has 
just come for Mr. King. I took it by 
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“A terrible mistake has been. 


phone from the station agent ap Ramm 
lot. What’s to be done about it, now 
that Mr. King has gone?” 

“Why did you take the message?” 
asked Mr. Lorris. “Why didn’t you tell 
the station agent to watch for Fing at 
Bertelot and give him the telegram 
there?” 

“I—I thought it might be something 
important, sir, something that I—that 
we ought to know. I did what] 
thought was best. If you like, I will 
take it into town to Mr. King at once.” 

“Give it to me,” said Betty, “I ex 
pect to be driving in right after lunch.” 

The secretary hesitated. 

“T don’t think it is meant for Migs 
Betty’s eyes, sir,” he said, appealing to 
her father. 

“Give it to me,” said Betty. 

Seeing that Lorris nodded, the secre- 
tary handed over the message, then 
waited nervously while Betty read it 
aloud. 

“New York City, June & 
Kine, Lorriswood,  Bertelot, 


“*TopFIELD 
N. H. 
“Don Vanilla left last night armed party 
compatriots capture Queen Elizabeth heads 
up expect me to-night. H. Wintsrop.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Betty Lorris did not drive to town 
immediately after luncheon, as she had 
planned. Instead, she sat in her room 
and read a lively work a “The 
Book of Job.” It was virtually asa 
prisoner that she kept her room, for 
her father had sensed the meaning of 
Harry Winthrop’s telegram without 
difficulty. 

“Don Vanilla” could be no one but 
Don Carlos Vorilla, the Spanish ger 
tleman who had played an ignominiows 
and not inconspicuous part in the little 
test which Mr. Lorris, acting through 
the agency of the disreputable Jason 
Downer, had arranged to sound th 
efficacy of his board_of trustees. Nor 
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Geld “Queen Elizabeth” signify any 
one but his daughter. 

Mr. Lorris was ‘well enough —ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of the 
affair to comprehend dimly how it was 
that the telegram had come to be sent. 
Harry Winthrop was King’s friend, 
Harry had witnessed the Spaniard’s 
dizzy conduct at Grand Central and had 
heard the Spaniard’s story afterward, 
the details of which had been communi- 
cated through Harry’s father and Amos 
Gleason to Mr. Lorris’ ears. 

Evidently, young Winthrop had kept 
in touch with the Spaniard; perhaps 
had wormed further confidences out of 
that aggrieved nobleman. The tele- 
gram was clearly a warning. There- 
fore Miss Betty was restrained. 

But around five o’clock Slane arrived 
with further tidings, this time a tele- 
phone message from Jason Downer. 
That person was calling from the Berte- 
lot Inn and demanded immediate word 
with Mr. Lorris. _ 

“He won’t take no for an answer,” 
Slane reported. 

“Go back to the office and switch him 
on to the house line,” said Lorris, and 
waited with receiver in hand until he 
heard Downer’s voice. 

“Lorris, I've had it out with the young 
man. I’ve wasted all afternoon on him. 
I's no use at all. He wouldn't go 
om to your place if you gave it to 


“Slane,” spoke Lorris sharply, “are 
you listening in?” 

“No, sir,” answered the overwrought 
secretary, at the office a hundred yards 
away. A sound told that he had hung 


“What did you say to the young 
fool?” Lorris asked, resuming his con- 
versation with Downer. 

“All that we agreed to tell him, and 
then some, I told him it was the dream 
of your old age to see a field of wav- 
mg tye on the bare hillside we men- 
Moned, that I had sent him here to put 
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that job across, and that Slane had bun- 
gled the orders. I told him about the 
Colorado opening that we have for him, 
you and I. He said before he would 
work for you and me he would sweep 
the streets. I went further and told 
him you wanted to apologize to him 
for letting him go away this morning 
without a chance to defend himself 
against Gleason’s charges.” 

“But that’s a lie,” Mr. Lorris put in. 
“T quit apologizing to people fifty years 
ago. You had no business to tell him 
that.” 

“Well, I’m doing everything under 
heaven to send him back, as I agreed. 
If you don’t want to apologize when 
he gets there, then don’t.” 

“What else did you tell him?” 

“That you had to let him go this 
morning in order to keep Gleason 
fooléd, but that you expected, and, in 
fact, tried to find him and explain to 
him right away after Gleason left; and 
that you couldn’t, because the young 
man had made such good time in beat- 
ing it. I told him also that your daugh- 
ter was giving you ‘Hail Columbia,’ and 
that you could have no peace till you’d 
made things right.” 

“And you say he won’t listen?” 

“Not only he won’t listen, but he 
makes me listen to him. I’ve taken 
more insults and abuse on your ac- 
count to-day than I’d take for my 
grandmother, and I want you to know 

“Where is he now?” 

“Here at the inn, killing time till the 
evening train by giving me hell. As 
fast as he can think of a new insult he 
lets me have it—and he’s a rapid 
thinker.” 

“Tll run in and have a talk with 
him,” said Lorris. 

“You'd better think twice about that,” 
was Downer’s advice. “Leave your 
pride at home if you come.” 

“What are your own plans? 
going back to New York?” 


You 
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“New York’s unhealthy,” said Dow- 
ner. “I like this salubrious neighbor- 
hood right where I am. I intend to 
stick around till you make good on your 
part of our bargain.” 

With the aid of his cane Mr. Lorris 
limped to the estate office and found 
Slane overflowing with excuses. 

“I wasn’t really listening in, sir,” the 
secretary declared. “I was only making 
sure you had the connection.” 

“Forget it,” replied his master. “I 
want you now to take the runabout and 
drive Betty into town to see the young 
man who left here this morning. She 

has the telegram to deliver to him, and 
she may have something to say to him, 
besides. I can’t go with her very well, 
on account of this ankle, so you may act 
as her escort.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And don’t let her know that I sug- 
gested her going. If she thought I 
wanted her to go, she wouldn’t. Fact 
is, I’d rather she didn’t go, but I’m 
looking forward to a quiet summer, and 
I know the sort of summer I'll have 
unless she has her way about seeing 
this young man before he leaves for 
the city. So if you could arrange it 
to look like an escapade—you under- 
stand?” 

How readily Slane understood, and 
how gleefully he set about pleasing his 
master! He drove the runabout under 
Betty’s window and sounded the horn. 
When she looked out at him he made 
mysterious motions suggesting an invi- 
tation to escape from her prison house. 

Betty would have shaken her head 
if Miss Marks, looking out from. an- 
other window, had not shaken hers first. 
That settled the matter with Betty. In 
less than one minute by the clock on 
the stairs she and her father’s secretary 
were rolling down the perfect roads of 
the estate, bound for the distant village 
of Bertelot. 

“While I agree with your father,” 
said Slane, ‘‘that it may be dangerous 
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for you to go about until we knowin 
Mr. Winthrop means by his telegram 
don’t think there is danger as long’gs 
I am with you; and if you want toge 
the young man, why, I think T gp 
safely arrange it for you. Did yoy 
bring the telegram?” 

“In my hurry I forgot to,” said 
Betty. “But that’s all right. I cane 
member the wording.” 

She was silent unti! Slane spoke 
again. 

“It was a little abrupt, Miss Betty, 
the young man’s leaving us this mom. 
ing. He seemed such a splendid young 
fellow, so clean-cut and athletic and 
manly.” 

“If I understood Miss Marks,” Betty 
replied, “you told her he was a bad 
one.” 

Mr. Slane hastened to assure the 
young woman that Miss Marks had mis 
interpreted his words. 

“I warned her that we did not know 
much about him. That was all. Iwas 
responsible, in a way, you know, for 
his being here, and I didn’t want any 
mistake. Ha! ha!” 

“Ha, ha!” Betty echoed funereally, 

“But it did not take me a week to 
discover the fine qualities in. him; 9 
that I was sincerely sorry this mom 
ing to hear him say he was going to 
leave us. Was there a—a disagree 
ment ?” 

“There was no disagreement,” Betty 
answered. “Now I want to think, s 
please be still.” 

Slane was obediently mum there 
after and attended to his driving, while 
the miles of glen and forest and hills 
dropped behind. Soon the runabout 
entered the elm-shaded street of the 
quaint northern village of Bertelot, with 
its white houses, its old-fashioned 
lawns and gardens, and its fragrame 
of summer flowers. 

They came to the village green, where 
the shadows stretched long in the late 
afternoon sun, and then to the fair 
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bling old inn door. A stout gentleman 
and a young man sat on the inn piazza. 
The stout gentleman rose and stepped 
indoors as soon as he recognized the 
pair in the approaching runabout. The 
young man rose and stood at the rail, 
but he took never a step forward until 
he saw Betty descend from the little 
car and come toward him with a smile 
on her lips and a hand outreaching for 
his. Then he took several steps, none 
of them backward. 

“I had to see you before you left,” 
she said. “So here Iam. Isn’t it cooler 
around the corner ?” 

Perhaps it was no cooler, but it was 
out of sight of Chauffeur Slane. They 
sat down on a bench behind the kindly 
curtain of a trumpet vine and looked 
at each other. After the first surprise 
of greeting there was a deadening 
awkwardness that both of them felt. 
Betty was the first to speak. 

“Well,” she said, smiling faintly, “we 
know now what your job was at Lor- 
riswood, don’t we?” 

“Downer says your father has told 
you,” King replied gravely. “I’m 
sorry Mr. Lorris did that. I don’t 
mean to toss brickbats at him when, I 
suppose, he deserves bouquets; but if 
Thad a—a daughter like you, and such 
a thing had happened in her life as has 
just happened in yours, she would never 
know.” 

“Perhaps some daughters refuse to 
be kept in ignorance,” said Betty. “He 
didn’t tell me of his own free will. I 
bullied it out of him. I’m ashamed of 
him, too, and I’d like to apologize for 
what he has done to you; but in this 
world children have to stand up for 
their sinful parents, so all I can say 
is that I'm sorry you have been 
dragged into an unpleasant experience 
i my account. I hope you under- 


stand that I had nothing to do with it.” 

“You shouldn’t apologize,” said King. 
“If any apologies are due, they ought 
© be from me to you. 


And I do 
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apologize, Miss Lorris, not for anything 
I’ve done, but for the rest of the gang. 
I’m sorry you’ve been troubled the way 
you have. It wasn’t decent of them to 
send me up there.” 

She clasped her hands and looked out 
across the village green. He folded 
his arms and looked at the trumpet vine. 
She spoke again. 

“Papa told me he had sent Mr, 
Downer after you to try to coax you 
back. You won't listen, I hope?” 

“I hope not,” said he. 

After another moment of silence, she 
asked : 

“Have you thought out any plans? 
Do you know what you will do when 
you get away from here?” 

“T don’t know what I’ll do,” he an- 
swered. “I suppose my father can use 
me in his garage at Wallkill while I’m 
looking around.” 

“Your father was right, after all, 
wasn’t he, about taking the money ?” 

“But he won’t say a word about it 
now. He never rubs it in.” 

“I’m glad of that.” 

More silence. Then, from Betty, 
with a smile that was fainter than her 
others: 

“But, anyway, you have had a pleas- 
ant vacation, haven’t you? That’s 
something to remember.” 

“T’ll not forget it in a thousand 
years.” 

Strange how little there was for her 
to say, now that she had made the jour- 
ney to console him. Strange, too, how 
little he could find to talk about when 
he wanted, so much more than anything 
else in the world, to square himself in 
her eyes. A man who has been catfight 
in a particularly despicable piece of vil- 
lainy doesn’t talk much, even when the 
villainy és not his own. 

“I must be going back,” said Betty 
presently. “I just wanted you to know 
that I don’t think you are in any way 
to blame; in fact, that I think you are 
more sinned against than I am.” 
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“It was kind of you to come so far 
to tell me that, Miss Lorris.” 

“I am forgetting another reason why 
I drove in,” she said, reminded of the 
telegram. “We had a message for you 
from Harry Winthrop. Mr. Slane 
took it. Harry expects to be here to- 
night and wants you to meet him.” 

“Lucky boy!” King laughed. “T sup- 
pose he has had the nervous breakdown 
he was praying for.” 

They strolled back around the corner 
into Slane’s sight. 

“Now,” said Betty, in more business- 
like tones, “I'd like about ten minutes’ 
conversation with Mr. Downer. Will 
you find him for me?” 

“While you talk to him,” King re- 
sponded, “I'll have a little chat with 
Mr. Slane.” 

He went in search of the Reptile of 
Wall Street, but came back empty- 
handed. The reptile had crawled into a 
hole. 

“Never mind,” said King. “Prob- 
ably I’ve told him all he can stand hear- 
ing for one day.” 

“Then good-by.” Betty gave him 
her hand and smiled bravely up into his 
sober face. “I wish you all the suc- 
cess in the world!” 

“Good-by,” said King, looking deep 
into her brown eyes. “May you always 
be happy!” 

He watched the runabout roll away 
down the village street. She might 
have seen him gazing after her if she 
had looked back. But with true Lorris 
pride she kept her eyes straight ahead. 


CHAPTER XV. 


King was waiting at the station for 
the southbound train when the train 
from Boston arrived. The first pas- 


senger to step down was Harry Win- 
throp, and he rushed at his friend with 
the gladness of a man who has been 
separated from his kind for years. He 
noted the suit case in King’s hand; it 


Ainslee’s 


had come down on the Lortitwam 
truck early in the afternoon. 

“Hello!” said Harry. 

“Good-by,” said King. His train had 
pulled in on the other side of the stg. 
tion. 

“You're not going away?” Harry 
cried. “Didn’t you get my telegram? 

“Miss Lorris told me about it, J 
didn’t see it.” 

Winthrop looked blank. 

“I wired you the Spaniard and his 
friends were coming to kidnap Betty 
Lorris. Don’t you know about that? 
And have you seen him—Don Vanilla, 
I mean? Has he shown up here yet?” 

Explanations were needed. Win 
throp was still talking when the train 
King had intended to take moved out 
of town. 

“In plain English,” the Chocolate 
Kid concluded, “Don Carlos has organ- 
ized a little matrimonial syndicate of 
his own. He left New York last night 
and took his gang with him. Where 
they got the money I don’t know; they 
may have formed a pool among them 
selves. He didn’t tell me that, but he 
told me everything else. When under 
the gentle influence of gin rickeys, he 
is the Great Confider. Have you seen 
him ?” 

“I noticed two or three male bre 
nettes around a garage up the street 
this afternoon,” said King. “I took 
them for French Canadians, or some 
thing.” 

“That’s Vanilla’s gang, I'll bet ten 
thousand bars of chocolate,” said 

Harry. “Come along and show me the 
place.” 

The proprietor of the Bertelot 
Garage had gone home to supper, but 
one of his helpers remembered the 
dark-complected men Harry described 
They had rented a touring car fora 
week, depositing the full value of the 
car. They intended to motor as far 
as possible into the Opechee Rive 
country and there camp and 
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When last sighted they had been travel- 
ing toward the mountains. 

“Toward Lorriswood ?” asked King. 

“Yep.. That would be their road for 
five miles.” 

“Toddy, my boy, don’t look so du- 
pious,” said Winthrop. “I tell you they 
mean business, and it’s up to us to 
put the people wise at Lorriswood.” 

Along the streét rolled Jason 
Downer’s big, blue, dusty car. In the 
tonneau sat Mr. Downer, looking as 
well fed as when he had approached 
King at Princeton, and smoking a fat 
cigar. He had just dined at the inn 
and was now starting out to make an 
evening call upon his accomplice in 
crime, Quentard Lorris. 

King hailed him. Was he bound for 
Lorriswood? Would he give them a 
lift? Mr. Downer was glad to oblige. 
King presented Winthrop. 

“You know Mr. Winthrop, senior, I 
think you once said.” 

“Herrumph!” responded Downer, 
and made room on the seat for Harry 
while King got up beside the driver. 

Out of the town they sped, and up 
the long, winding mountain avenue that 
led to the Lorris domain. The sun was 
setting in a gorgeous sky, but King had 
no eyes for the picture. He was think- 
ing of the other time he had made the 
journey, of his expectations and_ his 
curiosity on that occasion, and of the 
jarring disillusionment that had come 
to him since. The springhouse at the 
roadside, the observation tower on the 
hilltop, the ferney glens, and the 
glimpses of silvery lake and verdant 
forest had no interest for him now. 

An exclamation from Downer’s 
chauffeur roused him. The car slowed 
down, At the side of the road, in the 
shadows of the underbrush, stood a 
runabout, abandoned and forlorn. The 
chauffeur got down to look. 

“Three flat tires,” he said. 

King, who had followed him to the 
ground, declared : 
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“It’s a Lorris car. It’s the one Betty 
and Slane droye into town this after- 
noon.” 

“Look here,” said the chauffeur, 
pointing to a flat-headed nail in one 
of the front shoes. “And here.” A 
duplicate of the nail appeared in the 
rear tire on that side. “Somebody 
must ha’ spilled a hardware store along 
here,” he growled, and went back to 
inspect his own giant road grippers. 

“That’s Betty Lorris’ car,” said King 
again. “She was in town with Slane 
just before six o’clock. They must 
have gone on afoot.” 

“It’s a long hike,” said Winthrop, 
“Four miles, at least.” 

The little car carried only one spare 
tire ready for mounting. King opened 
the tool compartment, looking for inner 
tubes, and found none. With three 
punctures and only one spare tire, Slane 
had been helpless to make the repairs 
necessary to go on with the car. Per- 
haps he had walked ahead and left 
Betty to wait until he could send an- 
other car back for her from Lorris- 
wood. Perhaps Betty had accompanied 
him. Perhaps some one had picked 
them up. But King could not remem- 
ber that any other car from Lorris- 
wood had appeared in Bertelot since 
the truck had come down with his 
baggage ; and the road was a private 
road, used only by travelers having 
business with the Lorrises. 

He cupped his hand and shouted at 
the woods. A voice answered, a man’s 
voice; there was a crashing amid the 
undergrowth and Simon Slane came 


in sight. His face was haggard, his 
eyes were wild, 
“What’s wrong?’ cried King. 


“Where’s Miss Lorris?” 
Slane staggered to Downer’s car and 
rested a trembling hand on the door. 
“Gentlemen, I don’t know where she 
is. We ran into a bunch of nails, as 
you can see. The road was fairly 
paved with them. I stopped the car 
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and got out, and while I was bending 
over the front tire next to the bank, 
something struck me on the back of 
the head. I don’t know why I thought 
it was Miss Betty who struck me, but 
I did. When I came to myself, I was 
lying on the ground in the woods, and 
somewhere close by Miss Betty was 
screaming. I heard the roar of a 
motor. I tried to run to her, but I was 
dizzy and I fell, and lay where I fell, 
and I heard nothing more till you 
shouted.” 

“The Spaniards,” said Winthrop. 

“The car you heard,” said King to 
Slane, “which way did it go?” 

“I couldn’t tell, sir.” 

“If it went down the road toward 
the town,” spoke Downer, who had 
descended now and become remarkably 
active, “‘we’d have passed it. It must 
have driven straight for the Lorris 
place.” 

But Winthrop had run back a few 
paces and could be heard calling. They 
joined him. He pointed to a wood 
road, overgrown with grass, that de- 
bouched from the broad Lorriswood 
avenue. 

“See those tracks turning in there? 
They’ve gone in and haven’t come out.” 

Penetrating the wood road a little 
way, the searchers found where a car 
had stood. A drop of black oil showed 
on the grass; the weeds about were 
trampled and crushed. Farther down 
the way, in a sandy spot, was a clear 
trail of tires. 

“Where does this trail lead to?” King 
demanded. 

“Into the Opechee forest,” Winthrop 
replied. “It’s used only by hunters and 
fishermen and the forest rangers. It 
leads to a fire lookout station in Bow- 
man’s Notch. Years ago it was a lum- 
ber road. There’s a branch of it that 
swings off five miles from here and 
comes out on the railway at Kingston.” 

“There’s no use going on to Lorris’,” 
Mr. Downer declared. “This is the 
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way for us. Back the car downy 
and send her in here.” ; 

“This trail will kill a car in a mile” 
said Winthrop. 

“Dash the car!” Mr. Downer ex. 
ploded. 

Hearing genuine humanness in his 
tone, King told him: 

“You're all to the good, sir. I take 
back everything I called you this after. 
noon,” 

“Slane,” said Winthrop, “you won't 
be any good on this chase. Your job 
is to hustle home and notify Mr, 
Lorris.” 

As the secretary set off toward his 
master’s house, Downer’s car came 
backing slowly down to the point where 
the two roads met. 

“Somebody look along ahead there 
for nails,” cried the chauffeur. 

The words were not out of his mouth 
before one of the big rear tires let go 
its air with a shriek. Downer took out 
his watch. 

“T’ll give you four minutes, Jim.” 

“Make it three,” said the chauffeur, 

King tossed his coat into the car, 

“T’ll run on ahead,” he said. 

Leaving Winthrop and Downer to 
help the chauffeur, he set off down 
the wood road with the long, swinging, 
ground-devouring stride that Winthrop, 
looking after him, remembered well. 

The going was poor. The trail was 
overgrown with. grass, which hid the 
sharp rocks and the loose stones, The 
sun had gone down behind the moun 
tains, and in the dense woods the twr 
light was only a little better than datk- 
ness. Thinking how utterly dark the 
woods would be in a little while, King 
increased his pace. Once, on a little 
rise of ground, he halted a second to 
listen, but, strain his ears as he would, 
he could hear no sound from behind 
telling him that the Downer car was 
following, nor was there any sound 
from the opposite direction except the 
far-away sunset call of a veery. 
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jonely was the forest as the midst of 
the sea. 

When heart and lungs told him he 
had run more than a mile, he checked 
his going again and examined the 
ground, There still were fresh wheel 
tracks, and ahead, above the road, hung 
a broken branch, its wound gleaming 
white in the dusk. He wondered if 
Betty might have reached a despairing 
hand and clutched at the branch as 
she passed. The thought of the girl 
engulfed in the forest, at the mercy 
of a carload of ruffians, spurred him 
on, and he ran the next mile at quar- 
ter-mile rate. He paused no longer 
to hearken for the sound of coming 
reenforcements. Downer and Winthrop 
would follow at any cost, he knew, 
even if they had to travel that rocky 
trail on bare rims. Meanwhile, Betty 
Lorris needed him—Betty whose 
screams the craven Slane had heard. 

He came to a brook and leaped it 
at a bound. The motor tracks were 
clear on either side. Something white 


hung among the leaves at the roadside ;. 


he snatched it up as he ran and saw 
that it was a woman’s handkerchief. 
Betty was alive, then, and in command 
of her senses, and she had thought to 
help the pursuit by leaving a clew. He 
thanked his lucky stars for having 
trained him in many a killing hare-and- 
hound chase for this race. His second 
wind had come now; his heart beat like 
a great, perfect engine ; his breath came 
easily. He felt that he could run all 
night. An unseen brush of birch leaves 
lashed him across the face, quickening 
his realization that in a few minutes 
more the night would fall. He ran 
as a man in a trench, walled in by the 
woods, seeing them but dimly, seeing 
only a still lighted sky. 

_ Then, something stopped him dead 
in his tracks—a cry far ahead, a 
woman’s cry, and a confusion of 
gruffer voices. They might have been 
a mile away, so still was the wilder- 
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ness. Again he ran and, running, 
heard the cries again, more distinetly; 
cries that moved toward him, he 
thought. “Help!” he heard, and agaim 
“Help!”—the old, instinctive cry of 7 
terror, uttered in dire distress, though® 
no friendly ear might hear. 

A white figure came flying toward 
him around a bend in the trail, while | 
a darker shadow plunged after it. He 
saw Betty’s arms reaching out like 
wings; in the dim light he thought that. 
her head was turned to look back over 
her shoulder. 

“Betty!” he called. “Betty! Here!” 

A gasping, quivering little body 
flung itself into his arms. 

“Save me! Save me!” Betty 
moaned, turning at bay upon her pur- 
suer. 

In her fright she had not recognized 
King. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“Run!” she cried. “They will kill 
you. There are more of them,” and 
she strove to drag King in retreat. 

The dark figure had halted ten paces 
away. King faced him in the half light. 
With an effort he disengaged Betty’s 
arms from around his shoulders. 

“Hide,” he said. “If there are more 
they will be too many for us. Tl 
handle this fellow first. Into the woods, 
They can’t find you there.” 

His voice gave her courage. She 
stepped away and the undergrowth 
swallowed her up. Then King rushed. 
At the same instant the hunter of 
women lifted his arm and hurled a mis- 
sile that clipped King above the temple 
and dazed him. For a moment the 
whole wood filled with wildest fire- 
works. Through showers of rockets 
and sparks and whirling pinwheels he 
seemed to himself to grope toward his 
enemy, groping so slowly that every 
movement cost him a conscious thought. 
Now his arms were locked around the 
fellow’s waist. Now his right hand 
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moved upward. “I must reach up 
under his shoulder and grab his face,” 
he thought. They fell heavily, but he 
did not feel the impact. He knew only 
that the adversary had a thumb on his 
windpipe, and that the question to be 
settled was which could hold out longer, 
his throat or the fellow’s vertebra. 

Presently King ceased to struggle and 
lay breathing heavily, resting from his 
labor ; for the other man lay very still, 
indeed. Their faces almost touched; 
King noted with satisfaction that the 
man’s tongue hung out. He arose and 
stood over the prostrate figure. Voices 
sounded not far away. Quietly he 
moved aside into the woods and, feel- 
ing suddenly faint, sat down on the 
ground and put his head between his 
knees, overpowered by a sickening 
drowsiness. 

A light hand rested on his shoulder. 
A voice spoke in his ear. 

“Tod, are you hurt?” The hand 
touched his head, felt the warm blood 
flowing from the wound in his scalp. 
-“Tod, we mustn’t stay here. They will 
come back, the rest of them, and find 
us. Let me help you!” 

Sleepily he rose and shook off the 
hands she had lent to lift him. 

“"M all right. Be all right ’minute,” 
he mumbled. 

But she linked her arm in his and 
drew him along a soft-carpeted forest 
aisle. When they had put many yards 
between them and the road, they 
stopped and listened. They could hear 
talking, back there, and oaths in a 
strange tongue. She took his hand 
and again led him among the trees until 
they dropped, half slipping and stum- 
bling, into a rocky ravine where the 
sounds in the road reached them no 
more. 

“Sit down,” she commanded. 
Meekly he sat down on a tree root. 
He heard the ripping of cloth. “I can’t 
see to bandage your head very well,” 
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she said, “but you'll have to hayem 


tied up, anyway.” ple 
In the dark, depending upon he fly 
sense of touch, she made him a turban, J 
He could tell that the blood had stopped she 
flowing down his face. agi 
“There, sir, doesn’t that feel better? , 
“Much better,” he agreed. “fm she 


ashamed to be knocked out at a time 
like this, but that yahoo beaned me 
with something mighty hard.” 

“A monkey wrench. He had it in 
his hand when I jumped out of the 
car. I went over the back, and they 
didn’t see me till I was fifty feet away.” 

“Was the car running when you 
jumped ?” 

“No; we had stopped to fix a steer 
ing knuckle. I laid out one of the 
crowd before I jumped. I used 4 
screw driver on him. But what in the 
world are you doing here?” 

“You dropped your handkerchief in 
the road,” King explained. “I wanted 
you to have it again.” 

He found the bit of white linen ina 
pocket and restored it to her. Then he 
related the incidents of Winthrop’s ar 
rival, the finding of the runabout, the 
disclosures of Slane, and his own lone 
pursuit down the wood road. 

“You didn’t tell me what Harry 
wrote in the telegram,” he said. 

“Tt was too silly,” she answered. 

They listened. The woods were dead 
still. Said he: . 

“Downer and Harry will be along 
at any moment. We ought not to stay 
far from the trail.. My idea is to go 
back through these woods a quarter 
mile or so and then hit for the road 
The Spaniards won’t go back that way 
any farther. If we miss Winthrop we 
can keep on walking till we come owt 
on the main road, and somebody will 
be there to pick us up. Slane went 
ahead to fetch help.” 

“Are you able to walk now?” she 
asked. 

“Sure!” 
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He stood up to demonstrate his com- 
plete recovery from the blow of the 
flying wrench. 

As they walked, she told him of her 
share in the adventure. Her account 
agreed with Slane’s. 

“They were pretty rough with me,” 
she added. “My arms are on fire from 
the handling I got. But I guess the 
score is even. Do you think you killed 
your man? Because I’m sure I did for 
mine. I let him have all the screw 
driver there was except the handle.” 

She ended her gayly murderous 
speech by uttering a little cry of pain 
and sinking to the ground. 

“I’ve turned my ankle,” she told 
him, trying bravely to laugh. “One 
shouldn’t wear satin pumps with high 
heels while tramping in the forest 
primeval. Fashion note.” 

“Then it’s my turn to help you,” said 
King. “If you don’t mind leaning on 
my shoulder and letting me support 
you with my arm, we can make good 
time. I’ve helped wounded men that 
way. I reckon a wounded woman 
wouldn’t be very different.” 

“I don’t mind at all,” she said. “But 
I'd rather rest a while first. It can’t 
be more than nine o'clock.” 

He had left his watch in his coat 
in Downer’s car; she had left hers on 
the dresser in her room when Slane 
had tempted her to break jail. 

“It’s unfortunate,” she said, “because 
people who are lost in the woods can 
always put two watch crystals together 
and start a fire and have warm food.” 

“While you rest and think about 
the warm food, suppose I scout around 
and have a try for that road. We 
ought to be close to it now.” 

“Don’t go far. What if we should 
get separated ?” 

“All you have to do is to call out 
and keep calling. I’ll find you, don’t 
worry.” 

He wanted to add that he believed he 
would hear her voice and come to her 


from the other side of the world, if 
she called to him. But he kept that 
pleasing information to himself. Last 
night, forgetting that she was the 
daughter of a multimillionaire, he 
might have told her so, but not to-night, 
after Amos Gleason had exposed him 
as a sordid and shameless fortune 
hunter. 

He moved away through the dark- 
ness, sweeping his arms in front of him 
to avoid walking into the tree trunks, 
When she could hear him no longer, she. 
called : 

“T think you’d better come back 
now.” 

“Where are you?” 

“Here.” 

She repeated the word until he had 
found his way back. 

“IT never knew before,” she said, 
“how dark it could be.” 

She thought she could walk again, 
and rose to take his arm. Near 
together though they were, a young 
pine thrust its dead lower branches 
between them and scratched her cheek, 

“That won’t do,” said he, and they 
halted. “Suppose we stay where we 
are and call for help, and let the other 
fellows bark their shins. We are far 
enough away from the Spaniards by 
now to risk a little noise.” 

His halloa went ringing through the 


woods and died away in space. Betty 
shuddered. 
“Please don’t do that again. It’s too 


weird and lonely. Besides, it might 
attract animals. There are bears in 
these woods; or 50, at least, I’ve been 
told ever since I was a small girl. Are 
you sure you haven’t a match?” 

He had searched his pockets before, 


_ and now he went through them again 


without finding even a toothpick. 

“But we simply can’t stay here,” 
Betty declared, more vexed than 
frightened. “We must keep. moving, 
even if we do get scratched. We can’t 
help coming out somewhere.” 
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They kept moving, accordingly, and 
walked into a forest pool, and collided 


With trees innumerable, and slipped. 


upon damp rocks until, though King 
fairly carried her to save her another 
ankle twist, she gave up at last. 

“We can’t do anything better,” she 
decided, ‘than to find a dry and shel- 
tered spot and sit down till morning. 
It ought to be daylight in about—in 
about seven hours.” She tried to 
speak cheerily, but her comrade of the 
dark heard the anxiety in her voice and 
pitied her with a brotherly pity. 

They stood upon a surface that felt 
soft and smooth underfoot. 

“Hemlock needles,” said King, touch- 
ing the ground. His arm, groping, 
found the trunk of the tree. “This is 
almost as good as a house. Next to 
a roof, give me a hemlock.” He 
scraped enough of the needles into a 
‘heap to make a comfortable seat. “You 
can lean against the trunk of this 
friendly old tree and be quite comfor- 
table, and I’ll go and find me another 
tree like it.” 

“Why ?” she asked. “You’re to share 
my tree. How do I know but there’s 
a bear in it?” 

So they sat down on his improvised 
sofa and leaned their shoulders against 
the tree trunk. The rough edges of 
the bark prodded through the thin linen 
of his shirt and reminded him that 
Betty’s shoulders were even more 
lightly clad. 

“T wish I had my coat to lend you,” 
he said. 

“But I’m very comfortable indeed,” 
she replied. 

As the minutes passed, however, and 
the night chill of the forest came creep- 
ing over them, he knew that she was 
trembling with cold. His own flesh 
warned him that after their hard exer- 
tions of flight and pursuit, they might 
do themselves harm by sitting still. 

“Miss Lorris, you’re going to take 
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your death of cold unless you let im 
do one of two things for you. You 
must either let me lend you my 
arms 

“Your arms?” 

“The same as I’d lend you my coat, 
if I had it. I can lend you my arms 
to wrap around you, though I know 
it’s hardly regular; or I can cover you 
up with -dry hemlock needles. They 
make a porous blanket, but enough of 
them -will do the work.” 

She reflected a moment, sitting in the 
dark beside him, then to his relief, an- 
swered : 

“I really think the needles will make 
a difference.” And she nestled down 
in the heap of soft, fine, dry leaves, 
with her arm for a pillow, and let him 
bury her. Once she spluttered and 
told him, laughing: “You put that hand- 
ful in my mouth. I always sleep with 
my face out, thank you.” 

“It would be better,” he observed, 

“if these woods were furnished with 
night lamps. You might speak to your 
father about it.” 
' “Poor papa! He will worry to-night. 
I wish he knew that his darling daugh- 
ter was being looked after by you. 
He thought a lot of you, Tod. I think 
he still does.” 

“Tt’s mutual. Only I can’t say that 
I admire him for importing Spaniards 
to America to make you spend the night 
in the woods. Are you all right now?” 

“I’m all fine,” she answered, “and 
saying my prayers. Good night!” 

King was willing to guarantee that 
her prayers would be heard. That 
White Mountain forest was very close 
to heaven, he thought. God was gli 
about them; the breeze that breathed 
among the trees might have been His 
guardian spirit; the star that peeped 
down through the black canopy was 4 
candlelight of His, burning to keep the 
world seemly and honest through the 
night. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


She opened her eyes and sat up, the 
heap of hemlock needles tumbling about 
her. The woods were ghostly in a 
light she had never seen before. The 
trunks of the birches seemed like 
marble shafts; a clump of beeches 
near by suggested the fantastic idea of 
an elephant trying to plant all four 
of his great, gray feet on a single spot 
at once. As far as she could see were 
stiff, somber tree trunks, thousands of 
them. She looked around at the ob- 
jects nearer at hand; at the mound of 
dead leaves that had covered her from 
the cold; at the smaller heap that 
marked the place where King had lain. 

Among the leaves she searched and 
found a satin slipper, and, having put 
it on, she rose, stretched, yawned, 
rubbed her silk-clad arms, and sighed 
fora mirror. She took a step or two 
to try out her ankle, and found that 
she could walk well enough. A bird 
was singing to her fromm a hidden choir 
loft in the hemlock. She conned the 
tree that had supplied her with a roof 
for the night, and out of gratitude put 
her arms as far as she could around 
its sturdy trunk and laid her cheek 
against its rough old bark. 

Presently she saw King advancing 
through the shadowy dawn, his head 
still wearing the improvised turban. 
They smiled to find that neither of 
them had suffered any serious harm 
from the night. 

“I’ve been rustling breakfast for 
you,” said he, and gave her a handful 
of wild strawberries. 

“Before I eat breakfast,” she replied, 
“Il must dress your head better. If 
people saw you with that thing on they 
would take you for a Turk and shoot 
you. I wish we had some iodine.” 

“I’m glad we haven’t,” said he. “But 
there’s a spring down below here a lit- 
tle way, and more strawberries than you 
can eat. Shall we go there?” 
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They strolled into a clearing that 
contained a number of objects to lend 
variety to the forest scene. There 
were two or three twisted old apple 
trees and a heap of stones that had 
once been a house. There was a sprit 
flowing out from under a flat rock; a 
when Betty had knelt above it, like 
Psyche, and dipped her chin into the 
cool water, she was ready to inspect 
the last of the interesting sights, which 
consisted of scores of ragged old rose- 
bushes, just now in the glory of bloom. 

“The people who lived here are dead 
and forgotten,” she mused, “and the 
old house is a crumbling ruin, yet the 
roses keep the spirit of the home alive, 
Aren’t they sweet and dear!” She 
plucked a big crimson fellow. “I will 
decorate you, sir, Knight of the Rose 
and Protector of the Afflicted.” 

But finding nothing with which to 
pin the decoration upon him,- she put 
the rose in her hair, after she had 
washed her face and hands in the spring 
brook. 

Last, but not least, was the straw- 
berry patch. 

“If we had a cow,” she said, “we 
could have some cream for our berries, 
if you know how to milk.” 

“Find the cow and I'll milk her,” 
said King. 

“You know how to do so many 
things, Tod.” 

“There’s one thing I don’t know how 
to do, and that’s how to find our way 
out of all this shrubbery.” 

The forest formed a complete wall 
around them. 

“Some grove!” said Betty. 

He had hoped she would recognize 
the old farm and be able to tell which 
way they should go. But she shook 
her head. She had never been there 
before. 

“Is it on your father’s land?” 

“I’m sure not; or I’d have known 
about it. But isn’t there a trail that 
leads out?” 
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He had searched well. Not even a 
footpath connected this abandoned spot 
with the rest of the world. 

“If you stand with your right hand 
pointing toward the sunrise,” said 
Betty, “and your left hand pointing the 
Other way, then straight in front of 
you will be north or south, I never 
can remember which.” 

Her wisdom was of no avail; there 
Was no sunrise, no east that morning. 
The sky was heavily overcast. 

“Tf there were any sort of shelter 
here,” King declared. “I’d advise stay- 
ing where we are. But all the masons 
in New Hampshire couldn’t make a 
roof out of that stone pile.” 

“You might climb a tree,” Betty sug- 
gested, “and tell me what you see. I 
know the country and the mountain 
peaks and all.” P 

She learned that be had already gone 
to the top of a sycamore at the edge 
of the clearing and found himself un- 
able to see beyond the neighboring tree- 
tops. To this Betty added the thought 
that it was too cloudy to see far, any- 
way. 

“I’ve known people to drive right 
past Mount Washington on a day like 
this and never know it was there.” 

King had done some hard thinking in 
the early morning. 

“There’s nothing to be gained by 
staying here,” he observed. “We 
should only be in for a soaking, be- 
cause it will rain before night. There’s 
no road out of here; but we might fol- 
low the spring brook down and see if 
it won’t lead us to a farm or a logging 
¢amp. Certainly, if we follow a stream 
we'll come out somewhere.” 

“T don’t know how far I can walk 
in these slippers,” Betty replied, “but 
I’m with you as long as they last.” 

“T have my knife,” he said. “Would 
the going be easier if I cut off those 
French heels ?” 

“No, sir. I know what cranks you 
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men are about French heels. Papaig 
the same way.” 

So no more was said about that 
When she had soaked the ban 
loose from his head and bathed the 
wound with spring water and bound 
it up again, they set forth on their jour- 
ney. 
“Out of the unknown into the un 
known,” said King blithely. “Here 
we go!” 

It was easier walking in the daylight, 
and they had the pleasant company of 
the little brook that ran happily beside 
them. Both of them caught its spirit 
and, like the brook, made a laughing 
matter of the accident that had set them 
down in the wilds. Betty declared that 
the brook’s song was: “We don’t know 
where we're going, but we’re on our 
way.” King remembered that every 
highland rill finds its way soon or late 
to the sea, 


“When we get there,” said Betty, 


“we can have steamed clams and turtle 
soup and lobster salad to live on, like 
Robinson Crusoe.” 

King had refrained from mentioning 
food, except in his references to the 
strawberries; but discovering that the 
thought of a warm dinner awaiting 
them somewhere in the world gave her 
comfort, he joined her in an epicurean 
discussion that lasted, with intermis- 
sions, all morning. 

They found that they had many 
tastes in common, particularly for beef- 
steak and old-fashioned fried potatoes, 
and the coincidence struck them as re- 
markable. They both liked spinach 
with egg, also, and sweet potatoes in 
the Southern style, and ham with plenty 
of gravy, and hot biscuits with honey, 
and many other things which cooks cot 
tribute to the sum of human happiness. 
It was noon before King spoke of Bos- 
ton baked beans. Betty greeted the al- 
lusion with a cry of rapture. 

“I was hoping you liked them!” she 
said. “Boston baked beans for Satut 
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day supper is one reason why papa and 
I live in New England.” 

There seemed, in fact, to be only two 
edibles upon which the young people 
could not agree. One was artichokes, 
the other was truffles, neither of which 
King had ever tasted. 

They found clumps of blackberries 
and raspberries, but the fruit was green. 
They found another bed of strawber- 
ries and left it as expertly devastated 
as an orchard in northern France. 

By the middle of the morning they 
had left their merry spring brook and 
taken up with a boisterous young river 
that did a vast deal of tumbling and 
shouting as it dared them to follow its 
course. The river bank, instead of be- 
coming a better trail, as King had 
hoped, was rougher and more difficult 
than the ground they had traversed. 

All of the débris left over from the 
making of the world seemed to have 
been dumped into this stream, and the 
kindly forces of nature that through 
eons of time had cleaned up and 
smoothed the rest of the earth’s surface 
had studiously overlooked this valley. 
There were huge and jagged bowlders 
to climb, and there were swampy places 
over which Betty was fain to let herself 
be carried. And always the river grew 
wilder, more choked with logs and 
fallen trees, and more lonely. They 
came to one desolate half mile where 
every tree lay flat across their path, 
struck down by some freak of the 
mountain winds. 

King saw trout in the pools and con- 
sidered making a snare out of a bit of 
tough vine and breaking the fishing laws 
“of New Hampshire, or of ‘whatever 
State we are now navigating.” But 
Betty protested feebly that her appetite 
was not yet up to raw trout. 

“They say you can make a fire by 
rubbing two pieces of punk stick 
together,” she told him. “But I’ve tried 


it many a time and never even got 
smoke.” 


They were a bit out of patience with 
woodcraft, generally. They had tried, 
earlier in the day, to discover which 
direction was north by inspecting the 
lichens on the tree trunks, and they 
had found that, according to the lichens, 
any and every direction was north. The§ 
mention of a fire reminded Betty that 
her companion must be crazy for a ciga- 
rette. 

“Aren’t you?” 

“Not particularly. Why?” 

“T thought all young men simply died 
if they couldn’t smoke.” 

“After we have had that roast-lamb 
dinner that we’re coming to pretty 
soon,” he said, “I may light a pipe.” 

About midday she sank upon a mossy 
rock. He stood near, looking down 
at her with grave concern. 

“Betty, I don’t want to frighten you, 
but we may as well face the truth. We 
are lost, and we must not waste your 
strength in needless wandering. Will 
you be brave enough to stay here a 
while, in a little shelter that I can soon 
make for you out of tree branches, and 
let me go ahead down the river until 
I come to some one who can help us? 
You know I'll come back for you, even 
if I have to swim the whole length of 
that young Niagara out there.” 

She blinked away a pair of tears that 
came into her eyes. 

“I’m not afraid to stay, Tod. I know 
you could go a great deal faster if you 
didn’t have to wait for me. But it’s my 
feet. I’d have plenty of strength if 
it weren’t for them.” 

He had known for some time that 
her satin pumps were giving out. He 
looked now, as she turned her foot over. 
The pink-white of a bare foot showed 
through the soles. 

“You poor kid!” he said. “How long 
have you been walking on your uppers 
without letting me know ?” 

“A mile, at least.” 
She wept now without trying to dis- 
guise her distress. He looked around 
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for a beech tree. There were plenty 
of beeches—millions of them. He sank 
his knife blade through the tough, pli- 
able bafk. 

“You didn’t know that I was a cob- 
bler, along with my other accomplish- 
ments, did you?” he laughed. “Watch 
and see.” 

As a boy he had made sandals, Indian 
fashion. Then he had had his mother’s 
workbasket to run to for needles and 
thread, and now the distance to the 
nearest workbasket was to be computed 
only by experts in higher mathematics. 
But he shaped a pair of soles that 
slipped neatly under the worn-out slip- 
per tops and turned well up over the 
sides. Next, he felt of his necktie 
thoughtfully, then had a better inspira- 
tion and sat down to carve the cuffs 
off his flannel trousers. 

“T never knew before,” he said, “why 
they put these roll-ups on trousers, but 
now I know. We live and learn.” 

The cloth, thus saved from waste and 
put to use, made excellent padding as 
inner soles for the slippers; and strips 
of it served to lace the various parts 
of the improvised moccasins together. 
Proudly he watched her don the re- 
claimed footwear, and proudly heard 
her declaration that her feet had never 
been more comfortably shod. 

“But I think,” she added, “that you 
might whittle a little bit off the heels 
‘while you’re at it. Just a little, though, 
for I’m not very tall by nature, and, 
naturally, I have to look as tall as I 
can.” 

Their delight over the shoe-making 
diversion was short lived. She put out 
her hand and looked up at the gray, 
cloud-hung sky. 

“We must get on,” she said. “I’m 
not afraid of rain, but we must find 
some real shelter for the night. I know 
these storms. They last three days.” 

By midafternoon the heavens had 
gone steadily to work. The river pools 
danced white with pearls as the show- 
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ers swept over. The woods Giga 
and dripped; the wet brush spattens 
its drops upon the grim young man and 
the sober-faced girl toiling down 
valley. Sometimes, in his anxiety for 
her, he hastened far ahead, only to tam 
and wait for the pathetic little figure, 
plodding painfully behind. Not one 
did King suggest hurry; not once did 
Betty complain, or yield to the wear 
ness that grew heavier with every step. 

Utterly empty of human life, the 
forest stretched around them, with not 
a tree stump, not a fence rail to show 
that man had ever before ventured into 
the valley. At every turning of the 
stream King gazed eagerly through the 
falling rain in hope of seeing a break 
in the endless woods, a clearing, a 
house. Even a shed for cattle would 
have looked good. _ Betty had told him 
that people wandered into these solemn 
wastes and were lost for days; and she 
knew stories about people who had 
been overcome with exhaustion, or had 
met with accident, and when at last 
found had ceased ever to care for any- 
thing in this life. 

“Betty,” he said—at/her express 
mand he had quit calling her “Miss 
Lorris”—‘Betty, I’m afraid I’m a poor 
guide.” 

“You're doing all you can, and all 
that anybody could do,” she answered. 
“Don’t talk like that again.” 

“How much farther can you go, 
Betty?” 

“Till we get somewhere,” she told 
him. 

But he saw her face twitch. 

They stood in the lee of a bowlder 
as big as a house; its upper edge pre 
jected so far that a little spot of ground 
at its foot was dry. 

“Stay here and rest,” he said. “Tl 
go forward for half an hour. Then 
I’ll.come back. If I don’t find amy 
thing, we had better plan to camp here 
under this rock. It’s the only dry place 
we've struck in hours.” 
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“Don’t go too far away,” she told 

iim. There was no pretty timidity in 
her words to-day, as there had been in 
heir first hour in the woods the night 
before. There was genuine appeal in 
her voice and in her eyes—appeal for 
his protecting companionship, 
‘She was alone to listen to the roar 
of the river and the steady patter of 
the raindrops on the leaves. She could 
ge ragged wisps of cloud drifting 
ymong the treetops on the other side 
of the valley. The evening had come 
arly on that stormy day; the light 
would last but a little while. As she 
waited, shivering with chill and faint 
with hunger, she thought of Lorriswood 
and its comfort; of its blazing log fires, 
its warm rooms, and cheerful lights, 
and soft, dry beds, and its table daintily 
spread. Yet Lorriswood seemed very 
dim and far away—another world from 
this. This world of cold and hunger 
and dripping woods was her immediate 
concern; and more than she longed for 
her father’s house, she longed for Tod 
King to come back to her. With him 
near by, she could face the night un- 
afraid, 

She looked at the sandals he had 
made for her. Queer, shapeless things 
they were, but they reminded her of 
his resourcefulness, of his tender 
thoughts of her through the night and 
the day, of the wound he had suffered 
and the death he had faced for her 
sake; and, most of all, of his quiet 
courage so generously imparted to her 
in every word he spoke. She recalled 
the disgraceful circumstances under 
which he had been lured to Lorriswood, 
and a gladness filled her heart to think 
that she could have a share in proving 
the real sort of man Tod King was. 
To set a wrong right was well worth 
this weary day. , 

Having reached this philosophical ac- 
ceptance of her hardships, she settled 
down, shivering, but happy, to listen 
for a welcome sound that she knew 
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would soon break in upon the dead- 
ening dirge of the storm. 


CHAPTER XVIIL. 


Long before he came into sight, she 
had ‘heard his shout and had run out 
from her rocky shelter, stumbling 
through the rain to meet him. 

“Come on, Betty!” he sang. “Come 
on! It’s all right!” His voice had a 
ring that set her heart to beating. “Can 
you walk half a mile farther? If not, 
I'll carry you.” 

“What have you found, Tod?” 

“Everything we need in the world. 


_A roof, a fire—and pork and beans, 


Betty! Twenty cans of them!” 

Over the slippery rocks and the 
treacherous logs they clambered, hold- 
ing hands for safe going. The under- 
growth drenched them with raindrops, 
the trees shook shower baths down upon 
them. But what was a little wetting 
when they could see, not far ahead, the™ 
beautiful and hopeful sight of a roof— 
a roof of good black tar paper—and 
under it the log walls of a cabin. Best 
of all was a stream of blue smoke rising 
from the chimney. 

She looked at her muddy hands and 
her torn and drabbled skirts. 

“Who lives there? Goodness! I'd 
like a chance to fix up before I go 
calling on anybody.” 

“You and I dive there,” he replied. 

“But somebody must be there. The 
smoke 

“That’s from your fire that I built 
for you. The ‘house will be toasting 
warm by now.” 

They came to a trail that led to the 
cabin door. The space around the hut 
was well kept. Under a shelter built 
of slabs they saw a stack of firewood. 
On the platform before the door was a 
rustic bench, and above it, antlerlike 
branches pegged into the logs, hung a 
wicker creel, a dip net, and a bamboo 
trout rod. 
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King threw open the door and Betty 
looked inside. An old-fashioned wood- 
burning stove smiled brightly at her 
through its open draft slide; its sides 
glowed redly in welcome, and its roar- 
ing flames spoke, as plainly as words: 
“Won't you come in and make yourself 
at home? This is your house as long 
as you like it.” 

In a birchwood chair Betty sank 
down and held her hands out to the 
reviving heat, while King fetched wood 
from a box behind the door. 

“Feed the good, kind stove,” she said. 

For some minutes they were content 
to sit warming themselves, Betty on the 
chair, King on the floor. It was good 
just to sit still and hear the fire. But 
King knew that there was danger even 
in this gentle occupation. Betty was 
near exhaustion. 

“I’m going to leave you again,” he 
said, with simple directness. “I want to 
look around and see if I can find a 
chain grocery store and buy some but- 
ter. Meanwhile, you must hang your 
clothes here by the fire and dry them. 
I'll be gone half an hour, so you needn’t 
hurry. The door has a bolt on it.” 

He stepped out into the storm, clos- 
ing the door after him. She ran to 
the window and saw him swinging away 
up the trail. 

After a little longer time than he 
had set, she heard his hail outside. 

“Are you all right now?” 

“Yes, Tod; and supper’s most ready. 
Come on in!” 

From the doorway he started at a 
strange little figure that moved busily 
back and forth between the oilcloth- 
covered table and the curtained cup- 
board at the side of the room. He had 
left a young woman. He returned to 
find a young man, and a very handsome 
one, though quaintly and queerly 
dressed in a suit of brown khaki over- 
alls. The coat hung almost to the boy’s 
knees, and the sleeves had been turned 
back halfway to the shoulders to give 
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the boy’s hands play to set thea 


The trousers had been rolled ap gm aa 
rolled again. A pair of enormous ap he ste 
pet slippers held on with strands of Tope and t! 
completed the costume. tion 
After one look, King said quietly: 
“I think you are very sensible, Bill = 
May I call you Bill?” board 
Then he sat down by the fire and took hedro 
off his water-soaked shoes. den 
“In the little room off there,” said tated 
Betty, indicating an inner door that BH tysin 
he had not observed, “you will find las 
suit of clothes like mine, only bine cided 
Don’t spend too much time dolling up, 
because beans is ready and little Bill Hip cat 
is awful hungry.” fellov 
It was the finest meal in the world bis on 
There was a steaming dish of the New Th 
England staff of life; there were sar Hi cover 
dines and salmon and soda cracker, 
and a platter of gingersnaps of the kind BB gun 
that keep their snap in their old age “ 
A kerosene lamp shed its rays upon 7% i. 
the board—the last blessing needed to thing 
help them forget the outdoor gloom. range 
“I’m sorry you didn’t find the butter It’s p 
store,” said Betty, “but here is nic, Wi 
rich, gooky cream out of a cam, for 
the coffee.” The tin coffeepot on the Hi tp 4 
stove had already begun to fill the ait BH og 1 
with fragrance. “y 
When they had eaten their fill, they gig 
debated the name and probable appea™ turn 
ance and occupation of the man whos HM son 
home they had invaded. Betty was 
no woman had ever lived there. to pt 
“I couldn’t find even a hairpin,” she Tt 
said. soun 
He looked at her brown hair, bound aske 
in a neat, tight coil at the back of her “y 
head, and wondered how she had “| 
managed so well; for toward the end ansy 
of their journey it had fallen in a tam “ 
gle about her shoulders, and the ros Say, 
of the morning had long before dropped “ 
by the wayside. There were roses 00¥ here 
in her cheeks, however. He ascribed Bl don’ 
them to the healthful exercise of cool tabi: 


ing pork and beans over a hot stove 
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They decided that their absent host’s 
mame was George Washington Smith, 
he stood six feet eleven in his socks, 
and that he was a forest ranger by vo- 
gation. The spades and shovels and 
axes in the corner behind the stove, 
the abundance of supplies in the cup- 
hoard, the spare clothing in the little 
bedroom, and the spick-and-span condi- 
tion in which the place was kept indi- 
tated that Mr. Smith had more serious 
fusiness in the woods than the pleasant 
one of loafing and fishing. They de- 
cided, too, that since he kept a fishing 
wtfit handy outside the door, he liked 
tocatch trout and was therefore a good 
fellow. So they drank his health in 
his own coffee. 

Then King made an astonishing dis- 
covery. Upon the wall beside the cup- 
board was an odd little telephone in- 
strument. 

“Why!” Betty cried, “I never noticed 
it-and I’m sure I looked at every- 
thing in the place. All the forest 
ranger huts have telephones, I know. 
It's part of the fire protection system.” 

While Betty held the lamp, they stood 
before the instrument, wondering what 
todo with it. King took the receiver 
off the hook and listened. 

“You have to crank it, like a flivver,” 
said Betty. He lowered the hook and 
tumed the handle. There was no re- 
sponse. “Spin it,” she advised. “And 
se if, maybe, there isn’t a priming wire 
fo pull out.” 


This time an encouraging click - 


sounded on the line, and a man’s voice 
asked : 

“What the devil do you want ?” 

“I want to know where I am,” King 
answered. 

“You want to know where you are? 
Sty, what’s the matter with you?” 

“The matter is,” said King, “that I’m 
fete, somewhere in the mountains, I 
don’t know where, in a forest ranger’s 
bin, with Quentard Lorris’ daughter.” 


“The hell you say!” The tone of the 
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voice had changed wonderfufly. “Great, 
jumping Jerusalem! The whole coun- 
try’s out looking for her. Where’bouty 
are you?” 

“That’s what I’m asking you. We 
are in a log cabin beside a river, en- 
tirely surrounded by woods and rain 
and lonesomeness.” 

“Praise the Lord!” the voice ex- 
claimed. “Now tell me what your place 
looks like. .Is there a road running 
past ?”’ 

“Ma” 

“Ts there a shed for horses?” 

“No, no shed. Nothing but a wood- 
pile.” 

“Say!” cried the voice, after a pause, 
“Take a look behind the door. See if 
“there’s a shelf there with a red tin box 
of Watchdog tobacco on it, and a book 
of poetry.” 

“Wait a minute,” said King. 

Betty, who had pressed so close as 
to hear what was asked, went quickly 
to look. 

“Yes, there is,” she told him. 

“Yes, there is,” King repeated. 

“And the poems,” Betty added, “are 
by Whittier.” 

“Then,” declared the voice, “you’re 
at Peter Miller’s place on the Opechee 
River. How in tarnation did you get 
’way over there?” 

“We walked,” King replied. 

“Great Cesar’s ghost! Is the girl 
still alive? Is she hurt?” 

“Miss Lorris is all right. She wants 
to let her father know. Is there any 
way to get word to him?” 

“Leave that to me,” said the distant 
subscriber. “You'll stay at Peter Mil- 
ler’s to-night, of course?” 

“Yes,” 

“T’ll ring you,” said the stranger, “as 
soon as I can get word out to King- 
ston.” 

When the castaways had washed the 
dishes, they sat down at the fireside. 
The roaring of the river and the drum- 
ming of the rain on the roof made 
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pleasant music now, when the wood fire 
played an obbligato. There was a rock- 
ing-chair for Betty, but she was up and 
out of it again in a minute, and across 
the room to the red tin box on the shelf. 

“Smoke, please,” she said, presenting 
the box to Tod. “Here’s a new corn- 
cob pipe that George Washington 
Smith—I mean, Peter Miller—hasn’t 
used yet.” 

“But there’s a lady present,” King 
objected. 

“A lady named Bill,” said Betty. 

He filled and lighted and smoked, 
while Betty, from her rocker, watched 
him out of her thoughtful, weary, 
brown eyes. There was not much for 
them to talk about, it seemed. The 
adventure was done and ended, the 
danger past. Before many hours help 
would come; Betty would go back to 
her father, to Lorriswood and her 
bright and carefree world, and King 
would set forth again to find his way 
in the world, this time without the 
patronage of any extravagant benefac- 
tor. The telephone bell startled them. 

King answered. The stranger’s voice 

_ spoke. 

“Here’s a man wants to talk to 
Miss Lorris.” 

She took the receiver. 


“This is Miss Lorris. . . Why, 
papa, you dear man! .. . All the way 
from Lorriswood! . . . Then I’m glad 
you sprained your ankle. Otherwise 


you'd be out in all this rain to-night, 
looking for me, and probably get lost, 
yourself. It’s a dreadful feeling. . . . 
Oh, but I had good company. 


Why, Mr. King, of course... . Yes 
.... No... . Then didn’t kill 
him? I’m glad of that... . Yes, we 


had a pretty long walk, but we’re all 
warm and comfortable now. We can 
make out here a long while, so don’t 
worry.” 

There followed a long minute in 
which Betty listened. Then she beck- 
oned to King. 
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_murmured, the forest moaned in the 


“Papa is talking from Lorisaaaaem 
she said. “He wants to tell you some 
thing.” 

“King,” said Lorris in a voice thy 
was a little high with emotion, “] way 
to thank you for what you've done fo 
me to-day. Betty’s all I’ve got, King 
And I want to ask your pardon {oy 
what ‘happened yesterday and—ay 
before that.” 

“Forget it, sir,” King answered, 4 
can’t be sore at Miss Lorris’ father 
If I have saved your daughter from 
the consequences of your unfatherly 
behavior, that’s all I want, so let's say 
no more about it.” 

Having disposed of sentiment, Mr 
Lorris became businesslike. 

“Young Winthrop and a party of 
Lorriswood people will start over th 
mountain at daybreak. They should 
reach Peter Miller’s cabin before noon” 

“Send your daughter some clothes,” 
said King. 

“And shoes,” Betty put in. “Stout 
walking ones with low heels.” 

“One thing more, King.” 

“Yes, or.” 

“If you leave the country without 
seeing me first, I’ll send the sheriff 
after you. Understand?” 

He laughed, and King laughed, and 
the call was at an end. Like a sta 
gleaming through a break in the clouds, 
the message from the outer world hat 
reached them. Now the wilderness and 
the night enfolded them again, the river 


wind, and the showers flung themselves 
in vain at the windowpane. 

Quietly Betty crossed to the door o 
the little room and turned for a lat 
look around the cabin, with its cheery 
lamplight on the walls, its firelight 0 
the floor, and King, straight and grave 
and honest, waiting for her good night 

“You've been very good to me to-day, 
Tod.” 

“And you've been very brave afi 
patient, Betty.” 
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When she had gone, he filled the 
Hove, filled his pipe, drew her rocker 
ap to the table, placed another chair 
for his feet, and sat down with the 
well-worn Whittier from the shelf. 

She found him asleep in the chair 
in the morning, the book open upon 
his lap, and the lamp just burning out. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


According to the Spaniard whom 

Harry Winthrop and Jason Downer 
found lying in the road, the object of 
the expedition in which he had been a 
partner was to steal Miss Betty and 
hold her for ransom after the well- 
known Castilian manner. Don Carlos 
Vorilla has never appeared, to give his 
version of the affair, but the Lorrises 
and Downer and the Winthrops believe 
the gentleman from Seville had ten- 
derer intentions, which, perhaps, he 
neglected to confide to his accomplices. 
It was readily demonstrated by Detec- 
tive Felix Doolittle and his man, 
Meegan, that the unlucky victim of 
Todfield King’s savagery was, when en- 
gaged in peaceable pursuits, a waiter 
ina Sixth Avenue café. 
. To the amazement of Amos Gleason, 
Elijah Biddle, and the other Lorris 
trustees, the district attorney wrote 
them a curt letter, shortly after Miss 
Betty’s adventure, in which he said: 

You have sent my office on a wild-goose 
chase. We find that powerful Eastern in- 
terests have taken up the entire*treasury 
stock of the Antelope River Improvement 
Company, giving the company all the cap- 
ital it needs to justify the huge sale of the 
common stock, of which you complain. So 
far as we can learn Mr. Downer and his 
colleagues are engaged in a_ perfectly 


— trading operation in a high-grade 


So, for daring to look over the Lorris 
fence, Mr. Downer was not punished, 
after all. Mr. Gleason’s mystification 
over the matter was accentuated, one 


THE END. 
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day at the club, when the dapper and 
fashionable Terwilliger Sprout, who 
was somewhat of a chump, remarked 
to him: 

“Say, Gleason, what ever became of 
Lorris’ Spaniard that we had around 
last spring ?” 

“Lorris’ Spaniard ?” ‘ 

“Yes. I mean the fellow he asked us 
to invite to dinner, and to the opera, 
and places.” 

“Did Lorris ask you to invite him?” 

Terwilliger turned red in the face. 

“I forgot you didn’t know,” he said. 

“Didn’t know what?” 

But Mr. Sprout recalled suddenly 
that he had an appointment requiring 
his immediate departure ; and Mr. Glea- 
son had to take out his ill feeling in 
attending to a piece of business that he 
had on hand to do that afternoon for 
Mr. Lorris. It consisted in asking Mr. 
Simon Slane to quit the Lorris service. 

Mr. Slane’s present whereabouts are 
not known to this history, but it is 
known that the man has twenty-five 
thousand dollars on deposit in various 
savings banks, that being his price. 

It has annoyed Mr. Gleason also to 
learn, through Lorris, of certain highly 
absorbing preparations that are under 
way at the Lorris home for an event 
that will interest society greatly when 
it occurs; an event which, when it is 
reported in the newspapers, will cause 
numbers of well-informed people to 
exclaim: “Todfield King! Who’s he? 
Never heard of him.” 

Those of us who read this narrative 
will be better posted. There will al- 
ways be one point in the story, however, 
about which we cannot be certain. Was 
there not, after all, an ulterior and 
altruistic motive in Jason Downer’s 
thoroughness? Did he not exceed his 
authority a little in carrying out Mr. 
Lorris’ instructions in the matter? 
Quentard Lorris has wondered about 
it many times. 
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OB SAVAGE, dry-fly crank, 
stood knee-deep in the rushing 
water, casting patiently up- 

stream. It was likely water and his 
hopes were high. As the little Wick- 
ham’s Fancy floated past him, he bent 
his wrist for a false cast, but a sud- 
den eddy of wind that came playing 
downstream caught the line and whirled 
it high up into the tip of an overhang- 
ing elder branch. He swore and gave 
the line a tug, but it stuck fast. 

“That ends my luck for to-day,” he 
mumbled. “Wonder how far back 
Johnny is!” 

“Hello!” called a voice. “Catching 
warblers ?” 

He jumped. 

“Some fresh farmer kid,” he mut- 
tered, and, turning, looked up into the 
grinning face of a girl, and a startlingly 
pretty one, at that. Tall and slender, 
and clad in riding breeches, boots, and 
flannel shirt. The wind had blown her 
glossy black hair in waves about her 
head. Her eyes were black, deep, and 
heavily lashed, her lips full, red, and 
curved. As she was about the last 
thing Savage expected to meet on that 
little, lost trout stream, he was some- 
what taken back and stared stupidly 
for several seconds. 


The girl smiled and asked laughingly: © 


“Or have you discovered a new spe- 
cies of trout that has arboreal habits?” 

Savage grinned. 

“No, nothing as interesting as that. 
Just this little fly of mine saw his uncle 
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up on that twig and went up to i» 
quire after his cousins.” 

He stepped out on the bank and 
pulled off his battered old felt hat. 

“IT won’t hurry him,” he remarked, 
as he made himself comfortable on the 
soft moss, 

“Why so solicitous about that little 
fly? Is it a particular pet?” she asked, 

“That’s just it. I tied it myself and 
caught record trout on it, and I’d rather 
lose my whole book than that fly. I'll 
wait until Johnny comes along, and be 
tween us we ought to be able to think 
of some way to get it down. By th 
way, did you come across a much-su 
burned gentleman, furiously Jashing the 
stream ?” 

“No, you’re the first person I’ve met 
for days.” 

“Then you live up here?” 

“Off and on, yes. I suppose you're 
camping ?” 

“Yes, over in those pines by the dead- 
water. Know the place?” 

“Well, rather.” 

“I’ve never been up here before, bat 
this friend I spoke of has fished this 
country a lot, and he brought me up. 
Every so often I have to get off some 
where in the country to lose myself 
for a couple of days.” 

The girl laughed. 4 

“To lose yourself! It’s odd the dit 
ferent ways the country affects differ 
ent people. You come up here to los 
yourself and I come up here to 
myself.” 
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A Stroke 


“To find yourself,” he repeated, “I’d 
never thought of it that way’ before. 
You mean that it is so easy to get lost 
in town that you have to come up here 
every now and then to find yourself?” 

“Just about, only I don’t have to 
come. I want to.” 

“Ah, that changes it, but neverthe- 
less it still sounds very interesting, and,” 
he added, “rather deep.” 

“Interesting, perhaps, but deep?” 
She snapped her fingers. “Why worry 
about the depth if one’s a good swim- 
mer?” 

“And I’ll lay you’re some swimmer,” 
he suggested, laughing. 

“So tat I haven’t had to call for help. 
I think I hear your friend approaching. 
He should learn to Walk more quietly 
in the woods. If I were up North, I’d 
think it were a moose and reach for 
my rifle.” 

Savage laughed. 

“‘Ullo, ’ere’s a ’it,’” he called. - 

As Johnny burst through the brush 
and caught sight of them, he stopped. 

“Well, well,’ he said. “So you’ve 
been putting something over on me, 
have you?” Then he sauntered up, 
grinning. 

“Where are your manners, Bob, my 
boy? Present me to your friend, won't 
you?” 

Savage rose to his feet and stood be- 
fore the girl, 

“With pleasure, if she woutd be kind 
enough to enlighten me.” He smiled. 
“My name’s Savage, Robert Savage. 
At your service!” He waited expect- 
antly, 

She looked up at this tall stranger, 
at his cool gray eyes, his firm mouth 
and chin, the gray hair that gave such 
an air of distinction to the almost boy- 
ish face, and a twinkle of approval 
7 in her eyes. She held out her 

nd. 


“And mine’s Meryl Quaintance.” 
Savage turned. 


“All right now, Johnny: Miss 
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Quaintance, may I present Mr. Pro- 
vost? He’s a dangerous man, but all 
right if handled with gloves, and his 
middle name is Fish.” 

They turned their attention to the 
fly still clinging to the branch, and 
finally succeeded in bringing it down. 
Provost had to return to town that 
night, so they walked over to his car, 
which was waiting in the main road, 
It was with unfeigned disappointment. 
that he left them, and after he had dis- 
appeared in a cloud of dust, Meryl 
picked up the trout that Savage had 
given her and turned to him. 

“Thanks so much, Mr. Savage. I’m 
sure I'll enjoy them a lot, and don’t 
get lonely in your little camp by the 
deadwater. Good-by” 

She started up a trail through the 
woods. 

Savage hesitated a moment, then 
laughed and started after her. 

“You don’t get rid of me as easily 
as that,” he said. “I want to locate 
you, so that if I should ever want to 
find you again I’ll know where to look.” 

“So?” she remarked coolly over her 
shoulder, and kept on walking. 

A perplexed look came into his face 
and he wondered what the “big idea” 
was. Then he chuckled. For Savage 
was a man of infinite resources. He 
could derive the keenest pleasure from 
the smallest things, which to other peo- 
ple would pass unnoticed. As Meryl 
strode on, neither turning nor speak- 
ing, he was delighting in her grace, the 
free, swinging stride, which he com- 
pared with that of a young Indian. 

The remainder of the climb was spent 
in admiring her back. On leaving the 
woods, they came quite suddenly upon 
a low log cabin, nestling between two 
pines. Two police dogs which had been 
lying on the porch came rushing down 
the slope to meet them, and on seeing 
a stranger began to growl, the hair on 
their backs bristling. 


“All right, boys! Roland, Artus, 
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here!” She placed her hand on the 
man’s arm and patted it. 

“See, boys, his name may be Sav- 
age, but he’s really quite harmless.” 

The dogs, reassured, began jumping 
about her. When they reached the 
cabin, she sat down on the porch, looked 
at Savage, and laughed. 

“You’re funny,” she said. 

“So are you, if you don’t mind my 
Saying it,” he returned. 

“Oh, I don’t mind little things like 
that.” 

“You thought you could just walk 
off and leave me standing there, didn’t 
you?” 

“No, I didn’t think that at all. I 
knew you'd follow me.” 

“Of all the monumental little ego- 
tists!” he gasped. 

“Now, now,” she laughed. “You 
mustn’t call me names so early in the 
game. Tell me, which would you 
rather have? Beer or a high ball?” 

“Beer, thanks.” 

She went into the cabin and returned 
presently with the drinks. Seated in 
an easy-chair, she lit a cigarette and 
sipped her high ball and smoked. She 
smoked well and Savage enjoyed watch- 
ing her. 

“This is a bully camp!” he observed. 

“T like it,” she replied. “It seems to 
suit.” 

“T should think it would. So here’s 
where you come to find yourself! What 
else do you do?” 

“Why, I fish and hunt, according to 
season. I go to bed early and get up 
early by way of a little variety. I 
read a lot, walk a lot, and ride, and 
when I’m not doing those things, I try 
to write.” 

“You write? What?” he asked. 

“Silly stories.” 

“I’m sure they’re not silly.” 

“That’s nice of you, but maybe I'll 
let you read one and judge for your- 
self.” 

“T’d like to. When will you let me?” 
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“Oh, some time. 


But I’m i 

I picked a lot of wild strawberriggams 
was going to make a short cake 9 
suppose that, as you’re here, I must he 
polite and ask you to have supper with 


me.” She glanced at him out of the 
corners of her eyes. 

“Of course, if that’s the only req. 
son you’re asking me, I'll be jogging 
along.” And he started to rise, 

“What other reason could there pos- 
sibly be?” she asked. 

Savage flushed. . 

“Of all the nasty remarks! Just for 
that, I’m going to stay!” And, witha 
laugh, he settled back into his chair, 

There was a peculiar twinkle in her 
eye, as she walked up to him. 

“If you think that you're going to 
sit in that chair and gaze at the sunset, 
while I do all the work, you're mis 
taken. I’m not ready to do squaw work 
for any man, and, as I’ve always said, 
it wilf have to be some man that TM 
be willing to do it for.” 

She bit off the words neatly. 

He got out of his chair slowly and 
deliberately, pulled himself to his ful 
height, and looked down at her. 

“And do you mean to instinuate that 
I’m not some man?” . 

She laughed in spite of herself, and 
turned and walked into the cabin, Sav 
age followed her, saying: 

“If I could wash up a bit, after the 
approved manner of cooks, I’d be ready 
to pitch right in. T’ll clean the trout 
first, then whatever you say goes.” 

She pointed to a sloping shed next to 
the tiny but complete kitchen. 

“That’s the wash room. You'll find 
soap and towels and water. Everything 
you need, I think.” 

When he came out, she was mixing 
something in a yellow bowl. She bad 
slipped on a soft pongee smock in place 
of the flannel shirt, and had rearranged 
her hair. Very sweet and domestic she 
looked, and he stood watching her ai 
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Witla !’ she said. “We look much bet- 
ter, don’t we? There’s the trout al- 
ready waiting for you.” 

He picked it up and walked outside. 
Sitting on an old log, he began to clean 
it viciously. 

“Something funny here!” he solilo- 
quized. “Some game up. But why, in 
the name of all that’s unholy, should 
she be so sweet one minute and so rot- 
ten the next ?” 

He walked into the kitchen and laid 
the fish on the table. 

“How do you want it?” he aed. 
“Sautéed ?” 

Meryl looked up from the strawber- 
ries she was crushing. 

“Yes, I like it that way.” She 
watched him in amused silence as he 
dipped it in oil, rolled it in meal, and 
placed it in the frying pan. Picking 
up the coffeepot, he measured into it, 
with great care and exactness, the cof- 
fee and water, and placed it on the 
stove. Then he walked into the cabin 
and began to set the table. 

“Where did you learn to be so use- 
ful around a house?” Meryl asked, 
while they were having supper. 

“I've rustled for myself quite a bit, 
camping around here and there. I 
like it!” 

When they had finished, he started 
to roll up his sleeves. 

“May I ask whom you intend beat- 
ing up?” she inquired. 

“The dishes,” he replied. 

“Oh, leave them! I'll do them in the 
morning.” 

“No, ‘never put off until to-morrow,’ 
and so forth,” he quoted. “You run 
ons out on the porch and I'll do 
t 


“If I should do that, what would I 
eat off to-morrow ?” 

“Just a few more like that, Miss 
Quaintance, and you'll be sorry.” He 
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picked up the dishes and carried them 
into the kitchen. 

She followed him, laughing. 

“And how do you know [ll be 
sorry?” 

“Wait and see.” 

‘Patience is my greatest virtue. All 
right. Let’s hurry! Then we'll see the 
moon rise. It’s a glorious sight!”  * 


“When are you going to let me read 
one of your stories?” Savage asked, 
when they were seated on the porch, 
later in the evening. 

“Oh, you wouldn’t be interested !” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Well, why should you be?” 

“Because the writing game is my 
game. I’m an editor.” 

“Oh, really!’ Of what magazine?” 

‘Montross.’ 

“How interesting!” She leaned for- 
ward and said impulsively, “Oh, won't 
you publish one of my stories?” 

“Why, I might,” he laughed. “But 
let me read it first, won’t you? It’s a 
little habit of mine. I always like to 
read a story before I publish it.” 

She jumped to her feet and ran into 
the cabin. 

“Now, what have I done?” muttered 
Savage. But before he had time to 
ponder over it, she was out again with 
a ukulele in her hand. Seated on the 
edge of the porch, with her feet swing- 
ing, she strummed a few chords, and 
over her shoulder said: 

“Don’t be alarmed. It’s nothing se- 
rious, really. See?’ She pointed to 
the silvery tip of the moon, creeping 
up from behind the darkened hills. “I 
think that in my last incarnation I must 
have been a wolf. I love to howl at 
the moon.” 

Very softly she began to sing in Ha- 
waiian a low, mournful air which 
seemed to come from the very soul. 
Louder and wilder it grew as the moon 
crept higher and higher. Rich notes, 
deep notes, high notes, all melted to- 
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gether in a strange wail, and ended in 
a sharp, staccato cheer as the moon 
burst over the top of the hill. 

Savage sprang to his feet and seated 
himself by her side, where he could 
see her face. 

“Jove! That was marvelous! I 
mever heard anything like it before. 
Where did you ever find it?” 

“T heard some natives singing it in 
the Islands and persuaded them to teach 
it tome. They didn’t want to at first.” 

“You usually get what you want, 
don’t you?” 

“Oh, not always.” 

“Sing something else.” 

She cocked her head on one side, 
looked at him, and smiled. 

“You liked my howling, meester?” 

“T adored it! Howl some more, 
please.” 

Strumming for several seconds, as if 
she could not decide what to sing, she 
finally threw back her head and closed 
her eyes. A weird, plaintive tune crept 
from her lips. As she sang, she rocked 
her slender body to and fro and pressed 
her long lashes close to her cheeks. 
The moonlight, the music, the scent of 
the pines, and her tantalizing beauty, 
all went to Savage’s head. When the 
song ended in a low sob, he felt sonfe- 
thing grip his heart and his throat 
tighten. Brushing his hand across his 
eyes, he rose to his feet. “You're a 
goner, Bob, old man!” thought he. 
“And you always thought you were 

ombproof, didn’t you? Ha! Yes! 
he laugh’s on you again!” 

He looked down at the girl. Gazing 
dreamily out on the moonlit valley, she 
seemed to have forgotten that he ex- 
isted. He took a deep breath and said 
in a forced, matter-of-fact voice: 

“Come out of the garden, Miss 
Quaintance, and let me read one of 
your stories.” 

“Oh, yes! I'd forgotten about it.” 
She rose slowly to her feet, walked 
into the cabin, and began to rummage 
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in her desk. Presently she drew fgam 
a manuscript, motioned Savage to tie 
davenport, and sat down beside him, 

“Now, I'll tell you. Ever since I was 
a tiny little girl, I’ve wanted to write 
The height of my ambition was to make 
a name for myself; to amount to some. 
thing in this world. This is my first 
story, and if I let you read it, will you 
promise not to laugh? And will you 
tell me right off whether it is possible 
or impossible? I’ve never sent it to a 
magazine. I’ve been afraid to, but T 
would so appreciate your criticism 
of it.” 

“I'll try and do all of that.” He 
laughed and held out his hand. She 
gave it to him, then curled herself up 
in the corner, cupped her chin in her 
hand, and watched him. 

When he had finished, he seemed a 
trifle ill at ease, and didn’t speak for 
a moment. She leaned very close to 
him and smiled into his eyes. He felt 
her breath on his cheek as she said in 
a soft, breathless voice: 

“You like it? You think you might 
be able to use it? Oh, tell me!” 

He looked at her searchingly for a 
moment. Finally, he shook his head. 

“I’m sorry, but I’m afraid not. It’s 
really quite impossible.” 

She covered her face with her hands, 
and her shoulders began to shake com 
vulsively. 

Savage sat silent until he could stand 
it no longer. Then he reached over, 
placed his hand on her arm, and gripped 
it tight. 

“Please, Miss Quaintance! I didn't 
know you’d take it this way. You 
asked me to tell you if it was possible 
or impossible, and I’ve told you. Don't! 
You make me feel an awful brute!” 

She uncovered her face and looked 
up. 

“But if you only knew how I've 
worked over it. Tell me what’s wrong, 
and maybe I could change it. Please!” 
He got up-and paced back and forth, 
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stopped in front of her, and stood look- 
ing down. She seemed so small and 
sweet and pathetic. So different! He 
was more at sea than ever—fairly buf- 
feted about by the waves. 

“This’”—he tapped the manuscript— 
“ig what a schoolgirl might write. It 
positively shrieks with naivete. If this 
story were sent to me I’d return it with 
a note, telling the youthful author to 
cease writing for a few years; to go 
out into the world and live and learn; 
then go back to the writing game. But 
I look down into your face and it con- 
tradicts everything. I couldn’t tell you 
to do that. You don’t look like a per- 
son that would write a story like this.” 
He hesitated and searched her eyes. 
Simple, direct, and childlike they were. 
He turned away. “I'll confess you're 
an enigma to me. I can’t make you out 
at all.” 

“But looks are very deceiving,” she 
suggested. 

“I know. I may be wrong. My ad- 
vice is this: Read some of Jane Lan- 
ier’'s work. You undoubtedly have, 
but I mean, study it very carefully, 
and I think you'll understand what I 
mean. Her stories are startling, mod- 
ern, human, She has a way of putting 
things over. You know that she knows 
life and knows it well. She is consid- 
ered one of the cleverest writers of the 
present day.” 

“Oh, I’ve read all of her stories! 
They're interesting, yes, but I think 
they’re just a trifle too startling. I’ve 
always imagined her as being a woman 
with rather an unwholesome mind. 
I've never seen a picture of her. What 
is she like? Do you know her?” 

“No, I’ve never met her. I’ve tried 
to, for the past three years, through her 
publisher, John Provost, the chap you 
met on the stream. “I'd like to get her 
to write for my magazine, but she sticks 
to Provost. If you want to keep on 
at this writing game—though I 
Wouldn’t advise it too strongly—study 
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her work, and I’m sure you'll see what 
I mean.” 

Meryl smiled and held out her hand. 

“I’m sure I will, too, and thank you. 
I’m fearfully ashamed of myself for 
being such a baby. I don’t act that way 
often.” 

“I’m sure you don’t. It’s a shame, 
too, because it was delightfully, touch=¥% 
ingly well done. I’ve enjoyed this eve 
ning. Short cake, howling, ‘’n’ every- 
thing.’ Thanks.” 

He walked out on the porch, col- 
lected his paraphernalia, and started 
down the hill. 


The next day was uncomfortably 
warm. Meryl spent a lazy morning 
around camp, and the latter part of 
the afternoon she started with Roland 
for a walk. After tramping for miles, 
she stopped, hot and tired, beside a 
deep, shady pool. The temptation was 
too great, and she began to pull off her 
boots. Making the dog stand guard 
on the bank, she slid into the clear, 
cool water and swam around, reveling 
in it. Suddenly Roland began to look 
upstream and growl. Following the di- 
rection of his gaze, but seeing nothing, 
she reached up and pulled her clothes 
down to the water’s edge and wiggled 
into them with great difficulty. Scram- 
bling out on the bank, she tried to pull 
on her boots, but her feet were wet and 
they stuck, so she swore under her 
breath and started off barefooted 
through the laurel thicket. 

When she reached camp and was tak- 
ing off her clothes, she discovered that 
her shirt was missing. 

“Oh, heavens!” she groaned. “But 
it may have only been an animal. fF 
wasn’t taking any chances, though.” 
She laughed to herself as she got into 
a cool gown of moonlight-green chif- 
fon. After a light supper, she lay back 
in one of the big chairs and closed her 
eyes. She was tired. 

The dogs, who had been hunting 
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around the edge of the woods, startled 
her by furious barking. Jumping to her 
feet, she hurried down the slope, and 
there she found Savage, leaning against 
a tree, smoking a cigarette. 

“Hey, lady! Call off yer dogs!” he 
Sang out, 

When he had joined her, he laughed. 

“Well, at least I’ve had the satisfac- 
tion of making you come to me.” 

She ignored him, and he went on: 

“So you expected me, did you?” 

“What do you mean?” she queried, a 
trifle piqued. 

“TI notice you’re all dressed up,” he 
observed admiringly. 

“Typical,” she said, and started to- 
ward the cabin. 

“Of what?” he asked. 

“Of men in general. They think a 
woman only makes herself attractive 
to please them.” 

“Well, don’t they?” he bantered. 

“Typical,” she repeated. “J put on 
this gown because I was hot and tired 
and it was cool and comfortable. I 
suppose you don’t believe me.” 

He laughed. 

“T’m sorry if you’re tired. You must 
have exercised very strenuously this 
afternoon. Here, if you’re tired, let me 
help you. Lean on me.” And catch- 
ing her hand, he tucked it under his 
arm. She tried to pull it out, but he 
held her close. Finally, she laughed. 

“Suits me and fussy!” 

When they reached the cabin, he let 
her go and grinned down at her. 

“T came to return something of 
yours.” 

“Of mine?” she asked in surprise. 

“Yes, something I found by the 
stream, this afternoon. It’s a beauti- 
ful little thing and I hate to give it up.” 

Reaching in his pocket, he dropped 
something soft and silk and pink into 
her outstretched hand, and watched her 
face closely for the embarrassment he 
felt sure would follow. He had ex- 
pected to get keen delight out of her 
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discomfiture, for Meryl was 
those persons who always seemed jp 
possess that imperturbable calm which 
aggravates. He was doomed to dis 
appointment, for she merely laughed 
easily and said: 

“My poor little neglected shirt! Stu. 
pid of me, wasn’t it?” 

“Are you always so phlegmatic?” he 
inquired. “I-was hoping to get a rise 
out of you.” 

“Takes more than that to get a rise 
out of me,” she hummed. “Only thun- 
derstorms can do that, and I have a 
horrible, clammy suspicion that we're 
going to have one to-night. It’s been 
entirely too hot to-day.” 

“You don’t mean you're afraid of 
them ?” he queried. 

“I do. They terrify me most ter- 
rifically, and it’s no joke! Come, let’s 
talk about something else.” 

“All right. When are you going into 
town?” 

“IT don’t know. Maybe not for a 
couple of weeks. Maybe to-morrow.” 
“Are you always so indefinite?” 

“Oh, no, indeed! I’m very positive 
about certain things,” she assured him. 

“Glad to hear it. May I see you in 
town?” 

shouldn’t wonder.” 

“That's kind of you.” 

“Isn't it?” she laughed. 

“If you go in town to-morrow,” he 
persisted, “will you have dinner with 
me to-morrow night?” 

“How very sudden! 
in, though.” 

“When you do come in, then?” 

“T might. I'll let you know.” 

“Thanks.” 

“Not at all.” She walked to the edge 
of the porch, “The moon’s clouded 
over and most of the stars have disap- 
peared. I was afraid we were gomg 
to have one.” 

“I'll stay with you, if you're afraid? 
Savage offered. 

“No, thanks. 
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one around when I make a fool of my- 
self,” she answered. 

“You don’t really carry on? I can’t 
imagine your being afraid of a storm. 
It's a bluff to get rid of me!” 

“Oh, Mr. Savage!” she rebuked. 
“You do yourself an injustice. I could 
have got rid of you long before this, 
if I’d wanted to.” 

“That’s the nicest thing you’ve ever 
said !” 

“Oh, but you don’t know me!” 

“T know I don’t. I’m perfectly will- 
ing to, though, if you’d give me half a 
chance.” 

She raised her hand. 

“Listen.” A deep rumbling came 
from the east, followed by a flash of 
lightning. 

“Oh, 1 knew it! You must go now, 
so that you'll make camp before it 
strikes.” 

“No!” he ejaculated. 

“Please! I want to be left alone. 

“It'll probably pass over.” 

“No, when it comes from the east like 
that, it always strikes. Please go! I’m 
not pretending,” she almost pleaded. 

“T don’t like to leave you. It doesn’t 
seem right. But I will, if you'll prom- 
ise me something.”’ 

“Anything,” she agreed. 

“Anything!” he repeated. “That’s a 
pretty big order. What if I should take 
you up? But I won’t. Promise me 
that you'll have dinner with me the 
night you come down.” — 

“Yes. Now hurry,” she whispered, 
for the rumbling had increased and the 
flashes were brighter and more fre- 
quent. 

He took her hand in both of his. 

“Good night, and don’t be afraid. It 
will be all right,” he soothed. Then 
he bent his head swiftly and pressed 
the soft, cushiony palm of her band 
against his lips, turned, and walked 
down the slope. 

Meryl stood looking after him until 
the sound of his footsteps had died 
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away. When the storm finally broke, 
she hurried into the cabin and began 
to pace nervously around the room. 

“Oh, I hate them!” she cried. “Why 
did I make him go? He’s so big and 
strong and—oh, damn!” 

The storm was at its height. There 
seemed to be no interval between the 
flashes and the claps of thunder. The 
rain beat furiously against the windows 
and the trees rocked and groaned. Un- 
able to stand it any longer, she flung 
herself down on the davenport and 
buried her head in the pillows. 

She did not hear the door open and 
Savage walk quietly in. 

Kneeling by her side, he stroked her 
shoulder. She looked up with a start, © 
and he held out his arms. With a lit- 
tle cry, she went straight into them, 
and buried her face in his shoulder. 
He pressed her close and stroked her 
until she was calm. 

“Little sweetheart!” he whispered. 
“You know where you belong, don’t 
you?” 

Running her hand up his arm, and 
letting it rest on his shoulder, she raised 
her head. 

“Oh, I’m glad you cattre back. But 
where have you been? You're just as 
dry 

“T’ve been out on the porch.” 

“All the time? Then you saw me?” 

“No, I didn’t look in at all. When 
the storm was at its worst, I opened 
the door and walked in. I thought you 
might need me!” 

She smiled. 

“It was sweet of you.” 

He got to his feet and drew her up, 
still in his arms, and seemingly per- 
fectly content to stay there. 

“Look at me,” he said. 

She looked. 

“Are you entirely yourself again?” 

“Yes.” 

“You know what you’re doing?” 

“T’m quite sure.” 

With a low, husky laugh, he bent his 
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head. As he kissed her, her arms crept 
around his neck and clung there. He 
crushed her closer and closer and she 
lay still and thrilled at his embrace. 
Finally, she drew away, breathless, and 
laughed provocatively. He took one 
step and caught her shoulders in a vise- 
like grip. 

“You were fooling. You didn’t mean 
it,” he muttered furiously. 

“Did you?” she queried, still smiling. 

“Did /? Youcan ask that? If that’s 
all it meant to you, I’m through!” And 
with a half sob, half curse, he flung 
himself toward the door. 

She ran after him and caught his arm. 

“Listen,” she whispered. “If you 
meant it—so did I. I only wanted to 
make sure of you.” is 

He caught her in his arms, and, when 
they drew apart, he laughed happily. 

“Then it’s all signed and sealed? 
You'll marry me? Soon?” 

For answer, she tilted back her head, 


and gave him one of those devouring 
looks. 

“Oh, sweetheart!” he groaned, and 
bent and kissed the little pulse in her 
throat which-all men seem to love. 


They were having dinner at Clare- 
mont. It had been unbearably warm 
downtown, but the refreshing breeze 
from the river, the delicious iced food 
that Savage ordered with such perfect 
taste, his satisfying companionship, 
made Meryl forget to bemoan the fact 
that ladies were not permitted to smoke. 
She was interested at last and sub- 
limely happy. 

Leaning forward, she smiled ador- 
ingly, and said: 

“T wonder if you realize what you’re 
getting into?” 

“I think I do, or I wouldn’t have 
got into it, would I?” 

“But I’m a frightfully restless per- 
son! I’ve never been able to stay in 
one place long.” 
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“That suits me. I’m that way] 
self,” he answered. 

“But, supposing the wanderlis 
should get me, and I’d have a wild long- 
ing to trek off to some far corner of 
the earth?” 

“I'd go with you, of course.” 

“How about your business—your 
magazine ?” 

“I'd chuck it. I don’t have to work. 
It’s just to have something to do. T’ye 
worked hard all my life, and I think 
I'd rather enjoy roaming around the 
world.” 

She quoted smilingly: 

“Carefree to be as birds that sing 
And to go our own sweet way, 
To reck not at all what may befall, 

But to live and to love each day!” 

“Exactly,” he laughed. 

“Another thing,” she continued. 
“When I’m your wife, I’m not going 
to stand for your breaking your neck 
trying to meet another woman.” 

“And who might that woman be?” 
he inquired. 

“Jane Lanier, the novelist whom you 
seem to admire so much.” 

“If I give up the magazine, why 
should I want to meet her? No, I'll 
leave her in peace for a change,” he 
replied. 

A man passing, stopped at their ta- 
ble. 

“Hello, good people!” he said. 

Savage looked up. 

“Hello, Johnny!” he exclaimed. 
“You remember Miss Quaintance, 
whom you met on the stream?” 

“T should say I -do! How are you, 
Miss Quaintance?” He turned to Sa 
age and grinned a heathenish grin. 
“Bob, m’boy, now that you’ve met het, 
how do you like her?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean, is she all you've imagined 
her?” 

“Tell me what you're driving at, and 
I'll try and answer.” 

“I mean, my dyah old chap, that 
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you're having dinner with the elusive 
Jane Lanier, whom you've been trying 
to get away from me for the past three 


“Is that straight?” he exploded, and 
looked at Meryl. 

“As the crow flies,” she smiled, and 
reaching across the table, laid her hand 
on his. 

“Listen, Bob, Johnny and I put up a 
joke on you, and it hasn't turned out 
at all as we expected. I’ll begin at the 
beginning. 

“When I first started to write, I sent 
a story to you. I was banking every- 
thing on it, for I was fearfully hard 
up at the time. My father had just 
died very suddenly, leaving me barely 
enough to live on. You returned the 


story. Naturally, it was a crushing 
disappointment. I sent it to Mr. Pro- 


vost, dear old Johnny, and he saw fit 
to take it, with a few little changes 
that he helped me with. So you see, 
it was a good little story. That gave 
me confidence in myself, and I’ve been 
writing ever since. 

“It may seem small, but I made up 
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my mind that I would get even with - 


you in some way. You couldn’t take 
the trouble to give me a little help and 
encouragement when I was a_begin- 
ner, but, as soon as I had made a name 
for myself, you wanted me for your 
magazine and yours alone. You made 
me all kinds of elaborate offers and 
seemed so cocksure that you’d get me. 
That piqued me, and I was all the more 
determined to ‘give you yours.” I 


thought up a plan and told it to Johnny. 
He said it wouldn’t work, that you 
were bombproof, that it was a mean 
trick. My plan was to use, | wont 
say woman’s only ‘weapon, but her 
strongest weapon. In the vernacular, 
I wanted to ‘get you going,’ to out and 
out ‘vamp’ you, to teach you a lesson, 

“I teased, wheedled, and threatened 
Johnny, until he gave in and brought 
you up to my country this summer. fT 
had an awfully hard time being nasty 


-to you, but I did get you going! Don't 


you think it was a stroke of genius 
when I let you read that story that I 
wrote when I was a mere flapper, and 
you advised me to study very carefully 
some of Jane Lanier’s work? I was 
nearly convulsed! I never wanted so 
much to laugh! But, Bob, you beat me 
at my own game. Now that I’ve told 
you everything, you’re not angry?” 
She smiled anxiously. 

“Bless your heart, no!” he boomed. 
“T deserved every bit of it, if I’m the 
chap you've just described. But, 
there’s one thing that puzzles me. 
When did you send me that first story ?” 

“In November, nineteen fourteen,” 
she replied, 

“Let me see,” he mused. “I think 
I was in a hospital in France in No- 
vember. 1 joined the Foreign Legion 
in September, leaving the associate ed- 
itor in charge. But I got you away 
from Johnny, after all.” Then he 
threw back his head and laughed. 

“This is too rich!” he chuckled. 


“This joke! Who is it on, anyway 
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HE sat pleasantly relaxed in a chair 
in the lobby of the Elysée Palace 
Hotel. Her opera cloak of green, 

a dull, dark green, had slipped from one 
shoulder. Her white flesh gleamed in 
the softly subdued glow from the 
square, frosted, ornamental electric 
light above her. It was evident that 
she was waiting for some one, waiting 
without impatience, secure in the knowl- 
edge that she would’ not be disap- 
pointed. 

The hum of many conversations, the 
lilting music of a stringed orchestra, 
the constant movements of the eternally 
changing crowd apparently made no 
impression on her mind. She appeared 
to be contentedly alone, one spot of 
calmness amid the maelstrom of mov- 
ing figures, aloof in the midst of the 
pleasure-pursuing mass of people. 

Thibaut observed her for a moment. 
Her slender foot tapped the floor, and 
she drew her opera cloak around her 
in absent-minded fashion. The trivial, 
easily misunderstood sign gave him the 
necessary courage. To unsophisticated 
eyes, her gesture had no significance. 
An almost imperceptible glance gave 
him his cue. 

A light coat hung loosely over his 
arm, and he carried his silk hat in his 
hand. Evening clothes reveal a man’s 
social standing. They sometimes shriek 
that their wearer is unaccustomed to 
them; they sometimes shout that they 
are rented; they sometimes appear as 
comfortable as if they were an integral 
part of their wearer. He wore his eve- 
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ning clothes with unaffected ease. He 
was actually unconscious of them, 

He spoke in a quiet, conversational 
tone, as if he had left her a short time 
before, and had returned to deliver a 
momentary word. 

“Ts mademoiselle waiting for me?” 

She looked up and gave him her at- 
tention. She appeared mildly interested 
in his question. He might have asked 
what was the day -of the week, or 
whether she cared for muscades, or 
some other casual question. Then she 
smiled, a tiny smile that barely moved 
her mouth. 

She nodded in assent and spoke one 
word. 

“No.” 

Her reply was confusing, but the ex 
pression of his face remained unmoved. 

Near by a South American million 
aire spoke in Italian to a Scot from 
Newark, New Jersey. They discussed 
French music with difficulty and e 
thusiasm. To their.left, a Russian com 
versed in English with a Japanese 
They were exchanging opinions of 4 
roof show presented in New York. 
Tourists, business men, poets, million- 
aires, waiters, wits, speaking in a dozen 
different languages, ran the gamut of 
subjects from ants to zebras, asbestos 
to zin@, Alpine climbing to zodlogy. 

Thibaut repeated his question. 

“Is mademoiselle waiting for me” 

She smiled again as she nodded 
“Yes” and answered “No.” 

Their conversation had been neither 
interesting nor progressive. He sli 
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Gig his overcoat and settled his hat 
frmly on his head. She rose to her 
feet, smoothed her opera cloak, and 
took his arm. They walked slowly to 
the street and entered a taxi. 

“Where shall we go?” he asked. 

“Anywhere except home,” she said. 
“| have found home is singularly lack- 
ing in novelty.” 

He mentioned the name of a café, 
and she nodded. The cab raced furi- 
ously along, one moment in the glow 
of a street light, a moment later deep 
in shadow. In the infrequent moments 
when the lights shone through the cab 
window, he glanced toward her. She 
sat silent, passive, quiescent. In the 
intermittent, quickly vanishing seconds 
when the street lights touched her, he 
studied her profile. The flawless, curv- 
ing line from her forehead to the tip 
of her nose was as graceful as the curl- 
ing gray smoke from a cigarette. Her 
lips pouted the barest trifle, seeming on 
the verge of bestowing a caress. Her 
pink chin rested on the soft fur collar 
of her opera cloak. 

She did not seem inclined to con- 
versation, and Thibaut was intelligent 
enough not to chatter. The cab swerved 
and drew up in front of the restaurant. 
A uniformed man hastened to open the 
door, and they alighted. She led the 
way to a small table and accepted a 
menu from a waiter. No new and un- 
familiar dish met her eye, and she 
dropped it disappointedly on the table. 

A shaded electric globe dreamed 
upon the white tablecloth and gleamed 
from the polished silverware. She 
rested her white, round forearm upon 
the cool linen where her small, rose- 
tinted hand cast a blurred shadow. 

“Champagne——” she murmured. 


“Champagne affects me the next day.” 
_ He nodded comprehension and exam- 
ined the wine list. 

“Then what will you have?” 

She shrugged her shoulders as 


though hopelessly bored. 
10 
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“Anything. What would you stig- 

“Cognac ? 
Frontignac ?” 

None of these satisfied her. He 
thought of a combination that had once 
appealed to him. 

“Have you tried,” he asked, “equal 
parts of rhum and absinthe?” 

She looked at him as if he had 
crushed her tenderest memories. 

A waiter drowsed near by. His 
sleepy-looking eyes were alert beneath 
their drooping lids. 

“Garcon!” 

The waiter leaped toward the beck- 
oning forefinger. 

“Can you name an unfailing stim- 
ulant 

“Oui, oui, m’sieur!’ The answer was 
prompt. “It was invented in Burma. It 
is called Le Délice de Buddha. After 
the first you are calm, serenely con- 
templating the world. After the sec- 
ond you merge into Nirvana. After the 
third 

The waiter paused. 

The description of the effect brought 
a ghost of a smile to her eyes. She 
mused for a moment, dallying with the 
idea of a fourth, and even a fifth. 

“The ingredients?” she asked. 

“Geniévre, Bénédictine, a dash of 
heroin, and 

“Bring us sev 
rupted. 

She roused herself from a moment 
of abstraction. 

“Un litre eau de vie,” 
simply. 

She wore a slender cord over each 
shoulder.. One end of the silver cord 
was fastened to the front of her eve- 
ning gown, the other end finished far 
beyond Thibaut’s field of vision. The 
shaded light cast a subdued glow upon 
her shoulders; a tender shadow hov- 
ered beneath her chin. She accepted a 
cigarette from his flat silver case and 
blew out the smoke in a tiny gray 
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stream. An engraved pair of gold tongs 
kept the cigarette from staining her 
fingers. An enormous ruby, blood red 
and burning, smoldered on the little 
finger of her left hand. An air of re- 
poseful charm floated about her like a 
faint fragrance. Her hands were small 
and graceful, not immature and unde- 
veloped, but expressive of her exotic 
fascination. He was charmed. 

“Surely you have not lived unappre- 
ciated all your life?” Thibaut asked. 

Her cigarette glowed as brightly as 
the ruby. She made no reply. 

“You are lovely! Men have pursued 
you.” He uttered this truth unemotion- 
ally. “Doubtless you have received 
offers ” he continued. “Offers—er 
—of marriage. Perhaps several in one 
evening.” 

“T am no longer counting. my pro- 
posals; they were too numerous.” 

He waited, knowing she would say 
more. 

“IT am now counting my husbands,” 
she said. “So far, there have been 
only a few.” 

It was obvious that husbands pos- 
sessed no novelty or charm for her. As 
a topic for conversation they were 
wearisome. 

“Since you are married,” Thibaut 
remarked, “perhaps by being with you 
I might cause you an unpleasant mo- 
ment. Perhaps”’—he smiled at the idea 
—“perhaps he might become brutal?” 

She exhibited no signs of alarm. 

“My husband will never know we 
have met.” 

“If 1 were in his place I would have 
you watched.” 

“He does.” 
droll jest. 
me.” 

He glanced around the restaurant. 
Every. man in it seemed a possible spy. 
The waiter—one or two of the 
guests——- There were dozens of sus- 
picious-looking people within earshot. 
“Would you mind showing me,” he 


She considered this a 
“Men are hired to follow 
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asked, “the man. who followed you 
here?” 

She absorbed the contents of fe 
glass. 

“I managed to elude the fellow 
shortly after leaving home this eve 
ning,” she said gently. 

His hands were strong, well made 
and capable. They did not move aim 
lessly, but were quiet. She noted this 
fact with casual appreciation. 

“T think I shall get a divorce,” she 
murmured. “My husband has gambled 
away his fortune.”” 

Thibaut attempted to be properly 
sympathetic. Such occurrences are 
frequent, yet they never fail to be up 
pleasant to every one concerned. Even 
while he spoke, he noticed that she 
showed no symptoms of poverty or am- 
noyance. Apparently the knowledge of 
her husband’s carelessness left no anger 
in her mind. 

She gracefully accepted the con 
dolences. 

“His lack of wealth,” she was speak 
ing of her husband, “leaves me indi 
ferent. My thoughts of divorce are not 
caused by the fear of starvation.” 

She spoke with convincing calmness. 
There was no mistaking her sincerity, 

“Fortunately,” she said, “I have a 
independent income. I am considering 
a separation because—last night my 
husband tried to kiss me.” 

“Ah nd 

“He thinks I am not aware of th 
reasons for this sudden display of affee 
tion.” An amused gleam appeared i 
her eyes. “He wants to persuade meto 
turn over my fortune to him, He wanis 
to toss my money after his.” 

“Will you be so foolish? Will yout 

“No.”  Finality edged her 
“No matter how insistent he becomes, 
I shall refuse. Last night’”—the met 
ory brought a faint frown to her fate 
“last night he trie e 

Thibaut hailed a passing waiter al 
mentioned a desire for liquid nowt 
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ment. Then he signified his willingness 
to listen to further evidences of her 
husband’s depravity. 

“Last night——” She pondered for 
a moment. “Last night his behavior 
would have been understood and en- 
couraged had I just met him, but as 
he was my husband She shivered 
slightly from distaste. “I am going to 
divorce him!” she announced positively. 

“In that case you might con- 
sider” 

She contemplated Thibaut through 
half-closed eyes. There was some- 
thing fascinating in the languid alert- 
ness of his pose. Apparently he was 
eligible and well bred. He appeared 
sophisticated and pleasantly amusing. 
She wondered whether he would thrill 
should her foot accidently touch the 
toe of his shoe beneath the table. She 
experimented, and watched his face 
carefully. A sudden light flashed for 
a moment in his eyes. 

“I am sorry,” she said regretfully, 
“but I have already selected my next 
husband.” 

Thibaut made no effort to conceal his 
disappointment. Yet his sorrow was 
not objectionably noticeable. A thought 
cheered him. 

“Since your next husband,” he said, 
“is selected, may I assist in your next 
divorce 

She made no immediate reply. In- 
stead she toyed with the stem of her 
wineglass. With a hint of malice in her 
eyes, she said: 

“The mere contemplation of the wine 
list’—her eyes were downcast and 
demure—“fails to thrill me. After the 
waiter has brought seven orders, I be- 
come really agreeable.” 

He performed a little mental arith- 
whetic and summoned a waiter. 

She glanced about the restaurant, 
while he studied her frankly. He no- 
tied the sweeping lines of her shoul- 
ders as they blended with the gracious 
foundness of her neck. The arrange- 
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ment of her hair was complicated and 
ingenious, unmistakably the handiwork 
of a skillful maid. Her poise, her com- 
plexion, her gown. were deliberate ap- 
peals to cultivated men—not to those 
with decadent tendencies, but to the type 
which is satisfied with the natural only 
when it is artificially exaggerated. 

To a woman of her experience and 
knowledge of clothes, the gowns worn 
in the restaurant plainly announced 
their cost and makers. She quickly as- 
similated the details of the more ap- 
pealing creations, mentally weighing 
the effectiveness of the costumes. 

A natural curiosity was the cause of 
her next remark. 

“You have told me nothing about 
yourself,” she said. “It is unnecessary 
to ask if you are wealthy.” 

He admitted the assertion with a mild 
gesture. 

“Fairly wealthy,” he said rather 
dryly. “Sometimes I see something I 
cannot buy.” The admission was made 
without rancor. 

“When you see something you cannot 
purchase, what do you do?” 

He looked straight into her eyes. 

“T usually find an amiable person 
from whom I can borrow.” 

For a long moment they exchanged 
gaze for gaze. Then a slow, compre- 
hending smile appeared upon her face. 

“Are you always successful in find- 
ing an amiable person ?” 

His words came unhurried, one by 
one, from his lips. 

“That you will shortly be able to 
judge.” 

Again the long, comprehending smile. 

“T will mail you a check,” she said. 
“Where do you live?” 

His reply was apparently irrelevant, 
yet she found it easily understandable. 

“My wife is at home,” he said, “and 
this evening I have loaned my apart- 
ment to a friend.” 

They left the table and stood for 
a moment waiting for a taxi to appear. 
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“You must leave me here,” she in- 


sisted. “That is, after I get a taxi. 
Will you telephone to-morrow at 
eleven?” 

“T shall.” 


The taxi arrived and he assisted her 
into the cab. In its darkness her 
charming, piquant face dropped its 
mask of simulated indifference. She 
wished keenly that he would ignore her 
command to leave; she wanted him to 
disobey her insistent order. 

His erect, well-built figure was a 
silhouette in the doorway of the taxi. 
For a moment he hesitated, intuition 

and inclination both tempting him. She 
extended her hand and he pressed it to 
his lips. Her hand lingered for an al- 
most imperceptible moment longer than 
was necessary. To his alert mind the 
implication was crystal clear. If he 
were to coax; if he were to insist—— 

“You have not told me your name,” 
he reminded her. 

“Madame Barbe Forgeron, 
swered. “You will telephone?” 

“Yes.” 

There was nothing to do but to say 
“Au revoir,” yet the words would not 
come. 

“You are comfortable’” he asked. 
“You are——” 

“Yes.” 

He calmly entered the taxi. 


she an- 


DISPARITY 


only you had not been born 

Ten years too young, 

I might have made a song for you 
In some soft tongue 

That now must go forevermore 


JF 


Unsung. 


Untold! 
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If only I had not been born 

Ten years too old, 
There is a dream I might have dreamed, 
My Child of Gold, 


That now must go forevermore 


Thibaut entered his office, 
a sheet of paper bearing his businessaam 
terhead, and inserted it in a typewriter 
He was still in evening clothes, He 
paused, carefully removed a long hair 
from his coat, and lit a cigarette, 

Printed in neat type at the top of the 
sheet of paper were the words; 


L. THIBAUT. 
Espionnage, 


Investigateur. 
Thibaut started to write, 


Report on the movements of Madame 
Barbe Forgeron: 

He sighed, smiled to himself, and e- 
amined the shoulder of his coat. He 
flicked it with his forefinger, and the 
white dust of face powder floated for 
a moment in the air. 

No. 1 saw Madame Forgeron in the lobly 
of the Elysée Palace Hotel. 

Thibaut sighed again. He was having 
difficulty in the preparation of the te 
port. Suddenly he smiled, wrote a few 
more words, and inclosed the report 
in an envelope addressed to: 

M. Gautier Forgeron, 17 ter rue Visconti 

The completed report read: 


No. 1 saw Madame Barbe Forgeron in the 
lobby of the Elysée Palace Hotel. She soon 
eft and entered a taxi. No. 1 followed, bu, 
through the negligence of his chauffeur, the 
cab which contained Madame Forgeron was 
lost in the traffic. 


Harry Kemp. 
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ITH a porter on either side car- 
W rying bags, flowers, fur coats, 

and hat boxes, Iris stood be- 
fore the gate of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited and held up a line of pas- 
sengers while she said good-by to Bob 
Levering. 

“You were a dear to see me off. 
No one but you could understand what 
it means to me to spend a week in that 
dreadful place among barbarians,” she 
said plaintively, holding out a small 
gloved hand. 

“Thank you for your sympathy—and 
above all for the ‘Contes Choisis.’ 
I've never had them.” 

“T assure you that they will make the 
time pass,” said Levering. “And I'll 
wager, too, that you will be the only 
person on the train reading Pierre 
Louys.” 

Iris glanced about at the crowd with 
scornful eyes. 

“I dare say I shall. Au revoir,” she 
replied and relieved the congestion by 
passing through the gate. 

Settled in her chair, Iris, feeling un- 
bearably bored and blasé, looked about 
at the other passengers. 

“I detect an inquisitive college boy, 
two actresses, a fat drummer, a dys- 
Peptic minister, and three downtrodden 
wives,” she thought, annoyed that there 
Was no one to stir her curiosity. 

“What is spring without an adven- 
lure?” she sighed and felt a restless- 
Mss coursing through her veins like 


Expurgate@g 


Author of “A Star is Born,” “The Little Grand Duchess,” etc. 


By Solita Solano 


sap through a tree’s branches, burning 
and chilling her by turn. 

She opened the “Contes Choisis” and 
saw; “For Iris—this book of magic 
and beauty,” in Levering’s handwriting. 
She sighed again and commenced to 
read, remaining absorbed in the pages 
until dusk fell outside on the rushing 
trees and fields. 

Without self-consciousness, Iris re- 
moved her hat and smoothed down the 
waves of her brown hair, whose red- 
dish tingle was preserved by periodic 
henna baths. She powdered her nose 
and peered into the mirror, her narrow 
eyebrows puckered critically. With a 
monogrammed rouge stick of greenish 
gold she outlined her lips, leaning for- 
ward to catch the last of the waning 
light. Through a dress of soft blue, 
her delicately rounded shoulders gave 
the impression of semi-fluidity—as if, 
where they would fit into the palm of 
a hand, they could be easily crashed 
and kneaded. 

All at once Iris ‘saw in her mirror 
the man whose chair was opposite hers. 
He was observing her shoulders and 
the white nape of her neck with nar- 
rowed eyes, his teeth caught in his lower 
lip. A thick, dark beard, clipped close 
and pointed, almost concealed the red- 
ness of his mouth. The forehead was 
slightly pointed and the hair lay back 
from it as if brushed by an ascetic 
hand. A book lay on his knee, and pres- 
ently Iris, turning about, sent a curious 
glance to the cover. 
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“Aphrodite: Pierre Louys,” she 
read. Her golden eyes sprang open in 
astonishment. Instinctively she met his 
gaze. So Levering had been wrong. 
She was not the only person on the 
train reading Pierre Louys! 

Iris’ heart bounded suddenly to her 
throat and then dropped back like a 
plummet. What a romantic figure of 
aman! And she had overlooked him! 
He combined the appearance of a Span- 
ish courtier and a monk as he sat ob- 
serving her and, Iris knew, inhaling 
her insinuating perfume and speculat- 
ing on the possibilities of her exotic 
personality. Here was her adventure! 

Iris met his gaze quite frankly and 
raised one eyebrow as if at the pleas- 
antry of an old friend. The man re- 
sponded with a half smile, but doubt- 
fully, as an American smiles at a joke 
heard from the stage of a Parisian mu- 
sic hall. Iris lowered her lids, arose 
and asked the porter the direction of 
the diner. She knew the man would 


presently follow. 

He overtook her in the vestibule of 
the third car as she was pretending to 
find the heavy door troublesome. 


“May we dine together?” His voice 
was low and agitated. 

“But I could scarcely refuse. The 
journey would be decidedly dull with- 
out conversation.” 

“And afterward let us sit on the rear 
of the observation car. There is a moon 
to-night. And then id 

After the soup Iris plunged eagerly. 

“IT was curious when I saw you 
reading ‘Aphrodite.’ I should have 
thought myself the only person on the 
train familiar with Pierre Louys. These 
‘Contes Choisis’ I am reading for the 
first time. Do you know them? No? 
What a pity! There’s a delicious tale 
about a false confession made by a 
young girl—quite extraordinary—it 
gives one des frissons. But perhaps 
you'll think me indiscreet. And there’s 
one you would adore about a judge who 
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is puzzled by a case like thaliana 
Siamese twins. Who but the qa 
Pierre could have conceived of 
so without precedent? And Une Now 
velle Volupté! That is the story of 
Callist6, reincarnated and despising all 
modernity, who finds something ney 
and not to be despised in a Turkish 
cigarette.” 

Iris paused while the waiter placed 
some dishes before them. The man or. 
dered their coffee and returned his gaze 
to Iris. She thought his eyes held 
puzzled look, and she was delighted. 
She would show him that she, too, a 
derstood and appreciated the soul of 
an artist! 

“In return for this new experience,” 
she continued, ‘“CallistO reveals to 
Louys the tradition of Rhodopis—tha 
secret d’une volupté perdue which is @ 
tombed with Phryne. Ah, my friend, 
what would you not give above all eke 
to possess her secret ?” 

Iris stretched herself under the soft 
folds of her dress. Her eyes were 
dilated. The man opposite did not a- 
swer for a moment. Then: 

“T don’t know this French author 
very well,” he mumbled. 

“Oh!” said Iris. She felt suddenly 
uncomfortable and at a loss. She had 
felt so sure of her ground that she had 
omitted the usual preliminaries with 
which, like two boxers, newly met per 
sons feel each other out. 

All at once she stretched out her hand 
for his book. 

“May I see if Calbet did the sketches 
in your edition? He usually illustrates 
all Pierre Louys’ works.” 

She opened the book and stared m 
amazement. 

“But it is in English!” she cried. 

“Yes. I do not read French,” said 
the man. 

“Really? But I took you at first for 
a Frenchman—or a Spaniard. Surely 
you are not all American?” 
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He touched his beard with a long, 
narrow hand. 

“Oh, you mean this! 
have a scar——" 

Iris turned to the title page. 


You see, I 


“Expurgated,” stared at her in 
large black type. She read the fore- 
word: 


“This translation has been made for 
the benefit of the American reading 
public. All the undesirable portions 
which could offend good taste have been 
omitted.” 

Iris raised cold eyes. 

“What do you think of expurgated 
editions for intelligent adults?” she 
asked. 

“I think they are a great enfeguard, ¥ 
he replied eagerly. “The public needs 
to be protected from the flood of doubt- 
ful foreign novels that find their way 
into this country. I know all about the 


Expurgated 


extent of this evil because I receive 
regularly the literature of societies con- 
cerned with the suppression of impure 
literature. These foreign authors very 
often tell a corking story, but I like to 
know that the offensive parts have been 
eliminated. I have heard this book 
praised, and I think it gives a great pic- 
ture of life in ancient Alexandria— 
something like Thais, you know.” 

“No coffee, please,” said. Iris to the 
waiter. Then to her vis-a-vis: 

“Do you know, I think the weather 
is still too cold to venture on the ob- 
servation platform this evening.” 

She nodded curtly and arose, leaving. 
him with wide eyes and open mouth, 
Then her chagrin subsided as the humor 
of the situation swept over her. “After 
all, I was the only person on the train 
reading Pierre Louys,” Iris reflected 
as she walked back to her car. 


SORROW IN SPRING 


AS one who had been dead a hundred days, 
Might wake to hear the warm rain in the grass, 

And somehow sense in darkness the dear ways 

Of Earth, with some new April come to pass— 
And sense the rising sap that seeks the tree. 

The sweetness posting past him to the rose, 
And ghosts of color that he scarce can see, 

Till he is half renewed with all that grows— 


So, in this stricken numbness that is Grief, 

This darkened crypt where Sorrow keeps her room, 
The spring allows some gossip of the leaf. 

Again I know the quickening and the bloom, 
Yet, in such alien, unrelated ways 


As one who had been dead a hundred days! 


Davip Morton. 
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Tue Swine or tHe Penoutum, by Adriana 
Spadoni; Boni & Liveright, New York. 
A* a change from that school of mod- 
ern American fiction which im- 
parts to its work a continental flavor 
by making its hero progress, or digress, 
desperately from one to another weird 


female, only to make him die finally in ~ 


Japan, or else, after the allotted num- 
ber of pages has run out, to write finis 
under the sentence which shows our 
worn hero whispering to the puzzled 
moon, “What does it all mean?” Adri- 
ana Spadoni’s new book, “The Swing 
of the Pendulum,” also modern, comes 
as a distinct relief. It, too, has the 
exposition of the effects of certain 
types of characters on its chief protago- 
nist, but in this case our hero is a hero- 
ine and, even more unusual in the pres- 
ent-day heroine, a “good woman.” 

In the four hundred and sixty-two 
pages of her well-written, but much too 
long novel, Miss Spadoni shows us 
the progression of a newly graduated 
college girl’ from a period of absolute 
self-centeredness through her awaken- 
ing to a social consciousness and to a 
realization of the challenge of life, to 
her final ostensible attaining to a knowl- 
edge of the relative values of love and 
passion and quiet friendship. 

Jean Norris, afterward Jean Herrick, 
is a convincing portrait of the Puri- 
tan, uplifter type of woman, indifferent 
to sex, far better able to play the friend 
than the wife, cold, unsympathetic, and 
aprig. There is no indication anywhere 
throughout the entire book that Jean 
ever had one really good, uproarious 
time, or that she ever noticed the lack. 
One feels, too, that it is only because 
Miss Spadoni happens to be prejudiced 


in her heroine’s favor that she causes 
her to be the pinnacle of desire for 
four entirely different and absolutely 
human types of men, It is difficult tp 
convince one’s self of the authenticity 
of such a scene as that between our 
flat-heeled, knob-haired, mannishly at 
tired and natured, and presumably be 
spectacled heroine, and Philip, when, ia 
a fit of terrible passion, he, weeping 
clutches her and, according to Miss 
Spadoni, his eyes in pain clinging to 
her body, moans: “You fool! You 
poor, blind fool! You can draw me 
now, but in a few years you wont! 
I'm coarse. I know it. You're # 
damned honest, but you don’t like the 
truth better than any one else. Fora 
few years you'll be a woman yet, and 


then—you'll be hungry and furtive? 


The scene, somehow, does not register, 

In drawing the character of Jem 
Herrick, Miss Spadoni has given usan 
authentic picture of a type which i 
coming gradually into greater prom 
nence and importance in modern > 
ciety, the feminist crusader, but, in im 
agining that she is a particularly laut 
able, sympathetic, or, after a casual a 
quaintance, even an interesting-enough 
type to run through four hundred and 
sixty-two pages, Miss Spadoni misleads 
herself. Only a neurotic is worth pur 
suing through four hundred and sixty: 


two pages. 


Tue Marseck Inn, by Harold Brighouse; 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
HERE is nothing so maddening @ 
this world as watching a gorgeous 
book character disintegrate before ones 
very eyes. In his new book, “The Mar- 
beck Inn,” Harold Brighouse develops 
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with broad humor, yet clever satiriza- 
tion, the growth of a workingman’s son 
into the arbiter of his country’s literary 
destinies, and then, through the machi- 
nations of a pure woman, reforms him, 
and makes him again an ordinary work- 
ingman’s son. There is consolation in 
the thought, however, that, Mr. Brig- 
house to the contrary notwithstanding, 
Sam will break out again somewhere, 
some time. Once a business man, 
never a reformed character. 

When Sam Branstone, graduated 
from a school-to which he was sent 
by a wealthy townsman, attends a lec- 
ture on social purity, and notices the 
size of the crowd, as well as its breath- 
less attention to the speaker’s “nice- 
ness,” there is born his idea of capital- 
izing this breathlessness. Sam buys the 
publication rights of the lecture from 
the speaker and goes into the publish- 
ing business. He gets out the pam- 
phlet, writes letters to the local papers 
under assumed names, denouncing the 
article as immoral, writes others, point- 
ing out its moral, and, arousing curiosity 
and controversy, establishes an enor- 
mous sale. 

So great are his profits from the pam- 
phlet, which is, of course, properly in- 
dorsed by all the leading preachers for 
miles around, that Sam conceives the 
idea of extending his business, never 
forgetting, however, his debt to relig- 
ious fervor. He makes a list of a few 
uncopyrighted books with imposing ti- 
tles, including “Pilgrim’s Progress” and 
“Marcus Aurelius,” and, under cover 
of these, calls his works the Branstone 
Classics, dresses in sober black, and 
carries with him, conspicuotsly, a Bible. 
Introduced among the few classics are 
hundreds of cheap novels of sentimental 
slush from which Sam reaps a fortune, 
as well as the name of public benefac- 
tor, and an offer from the political 
party in power to run him for the 
House of Commons. 

The introduction into Sam’s office 


and into the end of the book, of a sten- 
ographer, a lady in reduced circume 
stances, but of inflated ideals, who 
points out to Sam the error of his ways; 
may not be meretricious. It may even 
be good psychology. But it is certainly 
annoying; especially since Sam, after 
allowing his wife to divorce him, mar- 
ries the stenographer and retires. Were 
it not for its out-of-character ending, 
one could not for a moment suspect 
that “The Marbeck Inn” was intended 
as a popular novel. Marcaret L&E. 


Tne Wincs oF Desire, by Rita Wellman; 
Moffat, Yard & Co., New York. 
CERTAIN brilliant short stories pub- 
lished by discriminating maga- 
zines led me to expect a better novel 
from Rita Wellman than “The Wings 
of Desire,” hectically advertised, has~ 
proved to be. Here is the sentimental 
history of an zsthete influenced through 
life by the remarkable woman he be- 
lieves to be his mother. Actually, she 
is only a foster mother, and the nuances 
of their relationship constitute the prin- 
cipal merit of the book. Roger’s loves, 
which should have been at least equally 
interesting, do not rise above the level 
of mediocrity. He has an affair, in two 
episodes—one before his marriage to 
another woman and one after—with an 
inconsequential bohemian named Zita. 
He wins an easy victory over a pallid 
little model, and raises “expectations” 
in the matronly heart of the sister of 
a middle-class friend. Least convine- 
ing of all is his wife’s passion for him, 
I am far from saying that the story 
is not readable. It is guaranteed not 
to bore the average person. But the 
workmanship is sloppy. One feels that 
Miss Wellman decided that sex novels 
were in vogue and sat down to write one 
in a hurry. The result is unworthy of 
an author who seems to be capable of 
that preciosity which is needed to salt 
the mawkish fare of American fic- 
tion. W. A. R. 
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By Dorothy Parker 


Springtime on the Rialto 


LL along the Rialto, as they have 
nicknamed it in the press no- 
tices, there are sights and 

sounds as of the breaking up of a hard 
winter—hard, that is, for those who 
tried to buy their theater tickets from 
the agencies. For the producers, it has 
been, taking it one way and another, 
a good all-round season. 

True, there were a few hitches, here 
and there, but they were entirely due 
to the vacillations of the public. 
Heaven knows that the managers tried 
hard enough to do the handsome thing 
in the way of giving the public what 
it used to want in the old days, but the 
public has been, this year, decidedly 
uppish to some of its old friends. Look 
at its attitude toward bedroom farces, 
for example; the managers and play- 
wrights have been practically forced to 
take up their beds and walk, as far as 
pleasing the public is concerned. Even 
more snortily has it treated that man- 
agers’ delight, the religions drama; the 
public came to pray and remained to 
scoff, as you might say. And, as for 
war plays—those certain hits of yes- 
teryear—the one point upon which all 
the late Allies seem to stand united is 
the abolition of all dramas dealing with 
the recent memorable war. 

But, aside from these little miscal- 
culations, which were liable to hap- 


pen to anybody, the producers have 
been going fairly strong. Successes 
have been many and pronounced, and 


most of them show not the slightest - 


sign of waning in popularity. “Clar- 
ence” appears to be out for a record; 
“Adam and Eva” is turning them away 
as relentlessly as it did at the begin- 
ning of its run, and it is still easier 
for a rich man to get through the eye 
of a needle than it is for him to get 
into “The Gold Diggers” or “Déclas- 
sée,” while the poor man stands no 
chance whatever. Nothing, it seems, 
can move these and other established 
hits away from their theaters. The 
usual spring outburst of new plays thas 
been dammed by the winter’s successes, 

Undoubtedly the big event of the 
spring is John Barrymore’s appearance 
in the Arthur Hopkins production of 
“Richard III.” Now, as every expe 
rienced reader of dramatic critiques 
knows, there is but one accepted way 
in which to review a contemporary ac- 
tor’s performance of any great Shake 
spearian role ; that is, to review, at great 
length and with the interpolation of a 
host of personal anecdotes, Richard 
Mansfield’s performance of the same 
role. Therefore, one who never saw 
Mansfield play “Richard III.” is auto 
matically barred from recording his im- 
pressions of Mr. Barrymore's Richard. 
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If only the kindly reader could man- 
age to overlook my handicap, I long to 
say that those fortunate enough to see 
John Barrymore's performance are for- 
ever supplied with something about 
which to boast to an envious next gen- 
eration. “Yes, but you should have 
seen Barrymore:play it!” will be enough 
to curb their upstart enthusiasm about 
any possible future Richards. Surely, 


this marks the height, thus far, of Mr. ~ 


Barrymore’s extraordinary succession 
of achievements. In voice, alone, he 
has developed amazingly even since 
“The Jest.” 

His Richard is evil, cruel, horrible 
even, yet, somehow, not alone a crea- 
ture to be remembered shudderingly in 
the dark. There is an occasional flash 
of bitter humor, a sudden, disarming 
glimpse of grim pathos, which make 
the malformed Duke of Gloucester 
vaguely likable. In his more vehement 
moments, Mr. Barrymore is curiously 
suggestive, both in voice and appear- 
ance, of his brother Lionel, but, before 
you can attract your companion’s atten- 
tion with your elbow and whisperingly 
call attention to the resemblance, it is 
gone again, and Richard is unmistak- 
ably John Barrymore. 

Arthur Hopkins has given the drama 
a gorgeous setting. Robert Edmond 
Jones, by his costumes and scenery, 
shares the honors with the stars in 
lending glowing life to what is at times 
a dull and dreary tragedy. The scene 
outside the Tower of London, with 
Richard, wrapped in victorious scarlet, 
mounted on a white horse, seems even 
more remarkable than the banquet 
scene in “The Jest.” 

Unfortunately, Mr. Hopkins stopped 
with the star and the settings. Barring 
two children—the best stage children 
these embittered eyes ever hope to be- 
hold—the supporting cast can only be 
described by the reviewers’ favorite 
tuphemism, “adequate.” And, calling 
am actor “adequate” is in much the same 
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class with telling a discharged employee 
that you have the highest regard for 
him personally. But you can’t have 
everything for three dollars and a half, 
plus amusement tax, and, given John 
Barrymore’s acting and Robert Jones? 
settings, one must be congenitally 
crabbed to complain. 

There seems to be a managerial 
agreement to wipe out the entire Bare 
rymore family. Ethel passes grace 
fully away, to the accompaniment of 
soft, feminine weeping, in “Déclassée 7” 
John falls dead with a mighty clash 
of armor in “Richard III. ;” and Lionel 
perishes ingloriously from a _ knife 
thrust in the back, in “The Letter of 
the Law.” 

“The Letter of the Law,” a trans- 
lated version of Brieux’s “Le Robe 
Rouge,” has packed the Criterion The- 
ater during its run, but one feels, after 
an open-minded witnessing of the per- 
formance, that the perfect tribute of 
“standing room only” is paid to the 
actor, not to the play. 

The drama of the hounding of an 
innocent peasant by a bullying prose- 
cutor whose own advancement depends 
upon the number of convictions he se- 
cures, seems curiously remote from 
Forty-fourth Street and Broadway. As 
the woman next to me so succinctly re- 
marked of the French peasantry, as de- 
picted in the play: “These foreigners 
are a queer lot, anyway.” The story 
remains, so to speak, in the obscure 
French town in which it is located; it 
never seems to come home to the audi- 
ence. 

While Lionel Barrymore is on the 
stage—which is, fortunately, for most 
of the four acts—it is impossible for 
one’s attention to wander. But the 
moment he exits, one begins to specu- 
late if it is still raining outside, and 
what time it is getting to be, and if 
there have been any telephone calls 
while one is out. It demands a real 
feat of concentration to keep track of 
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what the various characters on the stage 
@re talking about, if anything. Of 
Course, it is probably a matter of per- 
Sonal prejudice, but I am convinced 
that this is usually so when the char- 
acters in a translated play retain their 
mames of the original version. In fact, 
it has got to that stage with me that I 
am seized with a severe sinking spell 
When a long list of French names con- 
fronts me on the program, for it means 
that every member of the cast will pro- 
nounce each name in an entirely differ- 
ent manner from every other member 
of the cast. From a purely auditory 
Standpoint, this results, no doubt, in a 
pleasing potpourri of sound; but it 
makes it almost impossible to detect 
just who is being talked about. 

One of the most absorbing parlor 
games now in vogue is a free-for-all 
argument as to which one of the Bar- 
rymore brothers is the best actor on 
the American stage. Myself, I am on 
both sides. There are times, in Lionel 
Barrymore’s interpretation of the role 
of Mouzon, the prosecutor, when one 
seems to catch echoes of his Neri— 
but this is probably becatse one is lis- 
tening so eagerly for them. Certainly, 
Moguzon cannot approach Neri as a 
great characterization, but that is due 
to Brieux far more than to Mr. Bar- 
rymore. Mouzon isn’t half the boy that 
Neri was. 

Doris Rankin, as the wife of the ac- 
cused man, graphically portrays the 
smoldering sullenness of the peasant 
woman ; but the fact that she goes right 
on through her scenes of passionate 
emotion with the same smoldering sul- 
lenness somewhat cramps their effec- 
tiveness. Russ Whytal heads an effi- 
cient supporting cast. 

Those in the audience, when I was 
present, were out for a rousing good 
time. Nothing was going to’ depress 
them; they laughed conscientiously at 
anything that could possibly be twisted 
into a semblance of humor. And they 
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knew funny characters when they Say 


them. Peasants were funny, gendarmes 
were funny, and judges with side whis- 
kers were funny. You couldn’t fog 
them! Their joyous laughter did much 
to enliven what might otherwise haye 
seemed an oversomber play. 

In even more rollicking mood was 
the audience with whom I saw “Jane 
Clegg,” which the Theater Guild is pre- 
senting at the Garrick, They were in 
such uproarious spirits that every other 
incident of the play seemed perfectly 
convulsing to them. Not that I mean 
to be upstage about the thing, for St. 
John Ervine’s play is full of humor; 
but no play, without the Dooleys as 
stars, could possibly have been so funny 
as that audience thought “Jane Clegg.” 

Of course, the moment that one gets 
involved in superlatives, it is almost im- 
possible to avoid sounding dogmatic; 
yet, in the interest of the truth, it is 
only conscientious to say that “Jane 
Clegg” seems by far the best thing that 
the Theater Guild has done—which ‘is 
no small praise. With all due respect 
to “John Ferguson,” “Jane Clegg” is, to 
my way of thinking, a much finer play. 
Here again, personal prejudice worms 
its way in; for I am no glutton for 
dramas of Irish peasant life’ Also, I 
can stay right along with a play until 
its leading character begins reading out 
of the Bible. After that I am present 
in body only. 

Jane Clegg, though a character of al- 
most appalling goodness, happily omits 
the scriptural selections. This is all 
she does omit, however, from the stand- 
ardized repertory of stage virtues; $0 
colossally righteous a heroine has seb 
dom been seen on the local stage. Her 
invincible uprightness sways one to 
ward sympathy for her dissolute hus- 
band, who lies and steals and cleaves 
unto other women—or perhaps it is 
the remarkable acting of Dudley Digges 
which makes Henry Clegg an amusing 
and understandable figure. 
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Margaret Wycherly gives a fine per- 
formance of the title rdle, and Henry 
Travers makes his brief rdle of a book- 
maker one of the important happen- 
ings of the theatrical season. There 
are two stage children—but there, life 
can’t be all sunshine! The author has 
thoughtfully seen to it that they are put 
to bed at least once in every act, but, 
unfortunately, he is a bit overconscien- 
tious about getting them up again each 
time. The production is_ perfectly 
staged by Emanuel Reicher. 

A long way farther downtown than 
even the southerly Garden, stands the 
little Greenwich Village Theater, now 
housing “Sophie.” Seldom has a more 
unvarnished raspberry been proffered 
a play and an actress than that which 
the critics clubbed together to present 
to Philip Moeller’s comedy and its star, 
Emily Stevens. They could scarcely 
have said harsher things about the lit- 
tle entertainment if it had been “The 
Blue Flame.” One plods to the thea- 
ter, therefore, expecting the worst—and 
the funny part of it is that one doesn’t 
get it. 

In all justice to those who gave up 
the play for dead, on its opening per- 
formance, it must be said that things 
have looked up considerably since the 
first night. Every word Miss Stevens 
utters is now distinctly audible, even as 
far back as the fifth row. Perhaps she 
took the groans of the critics to heart, 
or else she has become accustomed to 
the somewhat trying acoustics of the 
subway-shaken little playhouse. 

The general clubbiness of the neigh- 
borhood is always rather a drawback 
to the creation of illusion at the Green- 
wich Village Theater. At “Sophie,” 


for instance, the fragile, old-world at- 
mosphere is decidedly cut in upon by 
a gathering of local children, who con- 
gtegate outside one of the exits and 
shriek with infantile excitement over 
their quaint game of crap. 

Even so, the audacious little comedy 
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gets bravely over. Mr. Moeller is um 
sparing of his epigrams; indeed, one 
fears, at times, that he might break time 
der the strain of making every other 
line an epigram, and one longs to beg 
him to rest up, and to assure him that 
there will be no hard feeling if he 
misses a chance or two. But it seems 
like the lowest form of ingratitude te 
complain because there are too many 
clever lines. Even though one may 
catch a glimpse, now and then, of the 
wheels going doggedly around, the 
process results in neat, well-finished epi- 
grams, and the least one can do is t 
pretend, discreetly, that one was look- 
ing the other way when the machinery 
showed. 

To return to Broadway, the first 
thing that catches the eye of the wane 
derer on Times Square is the sign On 
the Cohan Theater, announcing Willie 
Collier in “The Hottentot,” by himself 
and Victor -Mapes. It would be better 
if the electric sign merely announced 
Willie Collier; the play isn’t worth 
wasting all those bulbs upon. It is the 
veteran idea of the man who dreads 
horses, and who, mistaken for a fa- 
mous jockey, must ride a practically 
untamed horse in a steeplechase—it is 
always a steeplechase—to win favor 
in the eyes of the heroine. Of course, 
he wins the race; any theatergoer be- 
tween the ages of five and seven could 
tell you that. 

Mr. Collier is—as he is every year— 
funnier than ever, but Mr. Collier 
would be funny in a dramatization of 
the “Congressional Record.” He is as- 
sisted by Donald Meek, the most en- 
tertaining of all the comedy butlers that 
the year has brought into evidence; but 
one’s enjoyment of even their best 
scenes is marred by the hideous 
thought: “Suppose I had to see this 
thing with a road company !” 

And_now we come to the real scare 
head in the spring dramatic news—the 
presentation, at the Shubert Theater, of 
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Theda Bara in “The Blue Flame.” The 
piece comes directly from a run in Bos- 
ton, where, it is said, the police were 
Called out to handle the mobs who at- 
tempted to get into the theater. Al- 
though it is not so stated, one gathers 
that the crowds were trying to get at 
the authors. George Hobart and John 
Willard wrote the drama, founding it, 
according to the program, on a play of 
the same name by Leta Vance Nichol- 
son. Mrs. Nicholson, however, has 
written indignantly to the papers to say 
that she would never know the old play. 
- You really owe it to yourself to see 
“The Blue Flame.” It is one of those 
things which have to be seen to be be- 
lieved—and even then you can’t believe 
it. The authors put into their heroine’s 
mouth the speech: ‘To be good is to 
be forgotten; I am going to be so bad 
that I will be remembered always!” So 
impressed were they by this remark, 
that they evidently resolved to adopt it 
as their working motto. 

The plot concerns a scientist of athe- 
istic tendencies, who, with a machine 
of his own invention, restores his dead 
fiancée to life. But—you know what 
an absent-minded lot these scientific fel- 
lows are—though she looks just as 
good as new, he has forgotten to re- 
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store her soul. When her soul, fae 
guise of a small blue spotlight, is Segq 
mounting jerkily up to heaven, there 
is not a dry eye in the house. The sue- 
ceeding acts, showing the soulless crea 
ture at her dirty work, gives Miss Bara 
opportunity to get in some of the spe- 
cialties which have made her name a 
household word. She takes cocaine, 
trifles with the seventh commandment, 
dabbles in robbery, takes up murder in 
an amateur way—even swears and uses 
out-of-date slang. After four crowded 
scenes of this, the scientist awakes to 
find that it has all been a dream. 

Miss Bara, much prettier and less 
dangerous than the screen would have 
you believe, is supported by a large and 
costly cast, including Alan Dinehart, 
Donald Gallaher, Thais Lawton, and 
Kenneth Hill. But the actors do not 
seem to matter—one is too busy mar- 
veling at the play to think of its per- 
formers. For sheer force of writing, 
Messrs. Hobart and Willard leave such 
playwrights as Benelli simply nowhere. 
That one speech in which the soulless 
heroine tells her lover that, unless he 
brings her money, “she will shake him 
like she shakes her shimmy,” will rout 
all comers as the most telling line in 
the contemporary drama. 


FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


| LOCKED my visions and dreams away 
Deep, deep down in my inmost heart. 
For I said, “In a world that is workaday, 
They are fragile things and they have no part. 
I will win to fortune and fame, and then 


Unlock the door of my dreams again.” 


I made my goal through the grit and grime 
Of toil and struggle, of plans and schemes, 


And cried at length, “I have reached the time 

To take my pleasure amid my dreams.” 
I opened the door where the dreams were thrust 
And found there—only a heap of dust! 


Berton BRALEY. 
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VARIETY of good things is 

scheduled for our Vacation Num- 
ber, out next month. There will be the 
usual strong, complete novelette. Pub- 
lication of a fascinating new serial will 
be commenced, and the list of short 
stories comprises so much that is dif- 
ferent from the offerings of other maga- 
zines that you cannot fail to be pleased. 
The novelette will be by Josephine A. 
Meyer. It is called “Sleeping Fire.” 


Hugh Morriver, the hero, after a boy- - 


hood love episode with a country girl, 
has developed into an austerely intel- 
lectual man. He becomes engaged to a 
woman of his own set. At the moment 
when life seems to have been simpli- 
fied for him, two complications occur. 
The girl from his past, Lily Binney, 
now a widow with a grown daughter, 
meets him on a Fifth Avenue bus and 
involves him, willy-nilly, in her prob- 
lems ; and his younger brother, Paul, ar- 
rives home on a visit. Unexpected re- 
adjustments are in the air. The threads 
of three love affairs—one of them a 
triangle—become crossed. It does not 
seem possible that they can be disen- 
tangled without destroying the happi- 
ness of every one concerned. But the 
author accomplishes the feat. This nov- 
clette gives you Josephine A. Meyer 
at her best. And her best is very good. 
Of course you remember her novelette, 
“Her Own Kind,” published in Arns- 
Lee’s a few months ago, while her tale, 
“Back of the Foots,” in the present 
issue of the magazine, is noteworthy as 


a theatrical story with an absolutely 
new “twist.” 


H!S WIFE,” by Pauline Brooks, the 
serial which will begin next 
month, has great ingenuity of plot. Isa- 


belle Harding has grown tired of her 
husband, John. She is on the vergé Of 
running away with one Tom Carewe, 
when she meets with an accident that 
destroys her memory of all events that 
had gone before and all persons she 
had known. Her mentality, however, 
is unimpaired and she is able to start 
her life over again. Her friends regard 
her as the Isabelle Harding of old, but 
to all intents and purposes she is @ 
beautiful stranger with a heart as un- 
awakened as that of a young girl. To 
reveal any more than this in advance 
would be to spoil the-pleasure you will 
get from the well-sustained suspense, 
“His Wife” has been made into a play | 
by the author, in collaboration with 
Maurice V. Samuels, and will be staged 
some time following the conclusion of 
serial publication in AtNsLer’s. 


HUMOR is an invaluable quality in 

fiction for summer reading. At 
least two of our short stories next 
month are guaranteed to make you 
laugh. Both are love stories. “The 
Red Rooster,” by Lilian Bell, has a 
deliciously pompous Southern colonel as 
a hero, while “The Baseball Patient in 
B,” by C. B. Millay, is a clever take-off 
of the national game. “The Man of the 
‘Chat Noir’,” by Phyllis Bottome, 
author of “A Servant of Reality,” and 
other successful novels, is a strong story 
in which a Russian noble of the old 
régime settles a score with his enemies. 
“The Prior Claim,” by Solita Solano, 
and “Grafted Fruit,” by Jaime Palmer, 
are emphatically out of the ordinary. 
In his series, “Philanderer’s Progress,” 
Paul Hervey Fox describes another of 
Steven Trayle’s discreet adventures. 
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BEADING had always been my fa- 

vorite sport,” says Sarah Glover 
Curtis, an AinsL&e’s author, of her- 
self, “and I started to write from the 
Same motive that induces a small boy 
to take his toys apart—I wanted to see 
the wheels go round. I turned to it of 
course as a natural means of self-ex- 
pression but at the time I was most in- 
terested in discovering whether it was 
as easy as it looked! I have always 


been particularly fond of traveling and 


have done just enough to make ame 
crave more. Home duties have fe 
stricted my actions somewhat but for 
tunately I live in a manufacturing city 
where there are all varieties and types 
of people and where there is an endless 
amount of material. Having been in 
the industrial world during the war 
period and felt the fascination of the 
life, I find it a very powerful rival 
to my ambition to become a real 
writer.” 


AN OLD VIOLIN 


LONG ago ’twas carved of rosewood, by the hand of one who loved it, 
Fashioned for the music of the birds, the winds, the streams, 
But now it lies forgotten in its ancient case of velvet, 
And its singing strings are silent with the memory of its dreams. 


By a man long since forgotten, it was played with reverent fingers, 
And treasured as an angel might guard a heavenly scroll, 

And, doubtless, one will take it from the antique dealer’s window, 
Yet no one but a master can give it back its soul! 


FLoyp MEREDITH. 


Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, etc., required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
AINSLEE’S, published monthly, at 
New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1926: 


State of New York, County of New York, (ss.) 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
George C. Smith, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
Treasurer of Street Smith Corporation, pub- 
lishers of AINSLER’S, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of Angust 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publishers, Strect & Smith 
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nue, New York, N. Y.: business managers, Street 
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_ Ormond G. Smith, 89 Seventh Avenue, New York, 


N. Y.; George C. Smith, 89 Seventh Avenue, New 
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3. That the known bondholders, norte 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
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gages, or other securities are: Clarence C. Ver- 
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4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of. the company, but also, 
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“ar upon the books of the company as trustees, 
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of Street & Smith Corporation, publishers. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th 
day of March, . Francis 8. Duff, Notary 
Public, No. 239, New York County. (My com 
mission expires March 30, 1921.) 
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Why, a touch will end it! 


A corn today is needless, and millions of people know it. 

Years ago nearly every woman had them. Now women who 
know Blue-jay never suffer corns. 

Ask your own friends. 


Blue-jay comes in liquid form or plaster. One applies it in a 
jiffty—by a touch. 

The pain stops. In a little time the whole corn loosens and 
comes out. 

The proof is everywhere. Tens of millions of corns have been 
ended in this simple, easy way. 

This is the scientific method—the modern way of dealing with a 
corn. It was created by this world-famed laboratory, which every 
physician respects. 


One test will solve all your corn problems. Make it tonight. Buy 
Blue-jay from your druggist. 


BA Blue=jay 
Plaster or Liquid 


The Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK, - - - ~~ = Chicago, New York, Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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EAR in mind that NABISCO Sugar Wafers 
appeal to his sweet tooth just as they do to 


maids and matrons, boys and girls. Remember: 


also that these tempting wafers are as appropriate 
for between-meal nibbles as they are for formal 
repasts and ali occasions of entertaining. 


Sold in the famous In-er-seal Trade Mark package. 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


CERTIFICATED 


‘with TRAIN YOU AT HOME 
A real position like this—for you 


The country needs is thousands of trained, Certificated Electricians to’ fill good positions—and at big 
pay. It’s all a matter knowing how, and I will teach you by my yyy modern instruction. You 
can learn at home, without a pe with your rae work, by my highly successful method of 
Home Instruction in Practical Electricity. Prepare NOW, and be ready in a few months to earn your 


$65 to a Week 


Send for This Book A Real Opportunity for You 


My book, “HOW TO BECOME AN EXPERT Wishing is never going to make your dreams 
ELECTRICIAN, has of comes true. va to study—to learn. 
young men on the way to splendid success, man ‘is worth $2 or $3 a neck down—and 
Anew edition of this book has just been printed, p Ty by & no lait to to what he can be — 
I want every young man interested in Elec- A trained mind is what gets the big pay, Jt 


bicity to have a copy, and will send you one _ig this trai that you need, and I can tra 
UTELY FREE AND PREPAID. a oe you ina — Are you ambitious to make a coal 
guccese—then hen send me the coupon—to-day. 


How I Train My Students’ - 

As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineering Electrical Outfit Fr 

Works ! know exactly the kind of training a man! To every student who answers this ad I_am 

meds toenable him to get and hold good positions, and to giving a Splendid Electrical Outfit of standard Elec- 

tam big pay. I have trained hundreds of men who are hold- cols, Instruments, Materials, etc. uct» 


each 
wa od thorough personal attention Free Employment Service Sg 


I 
him a SPLENDID ELECTRIC UTFIT ‘REE. and lam continually receiving requests 


position, ut still more, at any time secure positions. a 

suipped Electrical with them for years, helpé COOKE, 


wah you can come to our eplendidty ui 
Shops for special training, Ni airabotakeessena. \ vising them in every possi 


WRITE NOW-—DON’T DELAY Str: Send at once— 


never ‘ou you . Action is what counts. Get started— 
started me, or send me the coupon, right NOW. 


Chicago Engineering Works’ 


1918 Sunnyside Ave. CHICAGO 


YOU CAN DO IT 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Buy DIAMONDS 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 
of Boston, Mass., of America’s 
leading diamond Importers 

For over 44 years the house of Jason Weller & 


Here 
are several diamond offers—direct to you by mail— 
which clearly demonstrate our position to name 
prices on diamonds that should surely interest 
any present or prospective diamond purchaser. 


14K. solid gold setting. Or- 
der this diamond, take it 
and if he says 
it be duplicated for less 
than. $200, 00 send it back and 
your money will be returned 
; at once without a quibble. 
Our price direct 1 
1 carat, $145.00 toyou .......... ° 


A few weights and prices of other diamond rings : 
Kecarat - - $31.00 1% carats - $217,00 
“%ecarat - - 50.00 2earats-- 620.00 
Mearat - - 73.00 930.00 


h 


Money refunded if these d n be 
elsewhere for less than one- “third more. 

if desired, rings will be sent to your bank or 
Express Co. with privilege of examination. 


FREE 
TO BUY 
DIAMONDS 


This booklet is beauti- 
fully illustrated. Telis 
how to judge, select 
and buy diamonds. 
Tells how they mine, 


showing 


f 
and 
ualities of a Million ad 
lars worth of Dia- today 
monds is considered an authority. res 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


383 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam and Paris. 


FINGER PRINT 


vious experience 
ig Demand for — being 


ht by Finger print 
being being to big big bustoess 


home, 
ourself for this profes- 


Please mention this magazine 


OF SERVICE AT THE 
Guaranteed for 5000 
STANDARD > QUARANTES 


uf 


aisle 


| 


STRONG TIRE AND RUBBER 66, 
2019 Michigan Ave. Dept. 232 Chicaga, 


Ukulele, Hawallan Guitar, Vella, 
Mandolin, Guitar, 


TENOR BANJO 


ess or no charge. Complete outfit free, Write now. No obligation, 
SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc, Cept. 35 


Your Opportunityii 
MECHANICAL 

A pleasant, dignified profession, T 

by actual practice. Modern lan 

tories. Three months’ course—day ¢ 

No knowledge « 

experience requised. No « charge for tools of 


The men we train are in demand. Established 2 yam 
Country-wide recognition. Write today for free cataleg Me. 


BODEE ‘ecnanicat DENTISTRY 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BROOKLYN 
15 W44Fst. 15 ano Walnut Sts. (5 Flatbushas 


curities that can be t now to 
liberal INVESTMENT IS 
WRITE TODAY. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
ux South La Salle St.Chicaf? 


when answering advertisements 


ter Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading dia- i 
cae mond concerns in America selling (oy 
jewelers owever, a large business is done direc struct Our Skilled chan 
nary tire. Free from punctures or 
7 outs. Our customers receive from 400i, | 
10,000 miles of service. Reliner Fres, 
ss Order today at these low prices; | 
meni IE This one carat diamond is of 
fine brilliancy and ‘perfectly Bo tes | 
cut. Mounted in Tiffany style 6.50 1% \ 
ven 
ron Send $2.00 deposit for each A 
balance C. O. D, yi 
State whether §.£@ + 
= plain or non-skid is desired. Alla | 
price. By sending full amount of ° 
you can save 6 per cent—our special 
Ri 
Our diamond guarantee mi 
for full value for all = REE 
time goes with every \ 
VALUABLE 
ils in each locality, we give a $20 superb Viclin, od 
sitar, Hawalin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or 
pe | 
4. 
= 
KS 
Earn $2500 to $5000 a Year 
: You, too, can become a Finger Print WAS 
} 
isa that is teaching thoe 
i se sands of people how to make a profit 
on listed stocks and bonds. Write for 
E. Send for interesting book, "Finger Print KRIEBEL &CO. 
Facts’’ and Special 30 Day Offer. Get ina 
fession that’s not overcrowded. Write today. 
FEDERAL FINGER PRINT INSTITUTE, Inc. 
620 Kemper Bldg. Kansas City, Me. 


XK 
Ns: \ 


> 


a 


43 Down—Golden Martha Washington 
Dinner Set—110 Wonderful Pieces as ~ 


ve even a faint idea of the beauty this 
Golden Marthe Washi shit Dinner Set? A picture can’t do it because no p’ 


of each piece where it the heavy bands 
of ous the wreath initial id must 
we the distinctive shape—the many and varied artistic indentations —which mae this 

from all It is reproduction of th most expensive 


- 
< 
= 


ssh 
iT With Your Initial Monogram Ir In Gold 

Send on! 

transportation both If you keep them, pay balance 

a5 stated below. Each piece is fire slesed—guarente not to 

fase, by No .327BMA18. Price of complete check 
ou Sead only $1.00 with coupon, balance 2.75 per month. Dept. 2587 Chicago 
ofit Complete Set Consists of BARGAI Golden 
thie pistes, 9 breaast FREE | Lithe Washington Dianer Bet 
| xe individual bre sapsers: 12 cereal ates, Be sure to get this great If not satisfied will ship it back and you 

pieces) deep bowl, 8K in.; kitchenware, farm 

i in.; small bowl,6in.; silverware, jew allon Stame 

in; 1 creamer: sugar bowl Hartman's easy credit terms. Name 

Shipped from Chicago = 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISIN 


Agents and Help Wanted 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS are desir- 
able. Let our expert former Government 
Examiner prepare you. Write today for free 
booklet giving full information. Patterson 
Civil Service School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 


HOW MUCH GASOLINE CAN YOU 
SELL 2c. PER GALLON? World wee 
to prove it. Secure 
for your county. “Carbon - 
x “2,” Bradley Beach, N. J. 
TRAFFIC INSPECTORS: 
$110.00 a month to start and expenses; 
travel if desired d 
No age limit. Three a 
Situation arranged. Prep 
nent position. 
Standard Business Training Institute, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- 
nishing everything; men and women $30 to 
100 weekly operating our “Specialty Candy 
‘actories”’ anywhere. Booklet free. Rags- 
dale Co., Box 98, East Orange, N. J. 

BE A gg Excellent oppor- 
tunity, good tra rite T. 
Ludwig, 436 Westover’ “Building, Kansas 


home study. 


SIDE-LINE SALESMEN—We have an 
line premium assortments for 


ro. 5, most word free. Long experience as patent song 
$20. 00 per If you want. solicitor. Prompt advice, charges very rea- “(Omer wend $i 
date line, write today. Canfield Mfg. Co., | Sonable. Correspondence solicited. _Re- | Riviera Music Company, Room Ma 
4003 Broadway St., Chicago, Ill. sults procured. Metzger, Washington, D. C. | teau Theatre Bldg., Chicago, Tikes, 
DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. 
Travel. Great demand. We train you. 


Patents and Lawyers 


INVENTORS desiring to secure 
should write for our To 
Get Your Patent.”’ Send_ sketc' e- 
scription for our opinion of its 
nature. dolph Co., Dept. 412, Wash- 
ington, 


PATENTS. Write for Evidence of Con- 
ception Blank and free guide k. Send 
odel or sketch and description for free 


Songs, Poems—Continggs 


SONG-WRITERS’ GUIDE 
valuable instructt 
will furnish “music, 
publication or sale. 
301 Gaiety Bidg.. 


HAVE YOU SONG Heat I 
best proposition. Ray Hibbeler, 
Dickens Ave., Chicago. Di 


Have you bey 

ceived by guarantees of Dublisetiont 

u been rejected by big publishes 
American 


Society 


opinion of its patentable nature. Highest SONG WRITERS: 

references. Prompt Attention. Reason - 

able Terms. Victor J. Eva Co., 767 | yo 

Ninth, Washington, D. C. inside facts free. Hadas, 
PATENTS. Highest references. Rates Denver, Colorado. 

reasonable. Promptness as- 


su atson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, 624 Street, Washington, 


PATENTS PROMPTLY  PROCURED. 
Personal. Careful and Efficient service. 
Highest references. Moderate fees. Send 
sketch or model for actual search and ad- 
vice. George P. Kimmel, Master of Patent 

w, 18 E, Loan & Trust Bidg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


PATENTS, Trademark, Copyright—fore- 


Non-P 1 Song Writers, Bar 


WANT your song poems accepted! 
to-day for best offer, immediate » 
tion and free examination, Song wnt 
booklet free. Authors & Compose 
Co., Suite 530, 1431 Broadway, New Y 


YOU Write the Words for a Som 
ompose the music free and 
Send Song-Poem to-day. Lenox (a, 

West 42d St., New York 


12 SONGS FOR $1.—In onde » 
ularize our great hit ‘‘Dese 
price 30c, for a short time we will ay 


Particulars free. Write. American Detec- 
tive System, 1968 Broadway, New York. 


SELL our hosiery and underwear direct 


to consumer. Large line—g profits— 
prompt deliveries guaranteed. Samples 
ready. Write. The C & D Co., Dept. 15, 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 

MEN—Age 17 to 55. 
sary. Travel; make secret investigations, re- 
ports. Salaries; expenses. American For- 
eign Detective Agency, 114, St. Louis. 

DO YOU WANT TO EARN $3,000 to 
$5,000 a year? You can do it easily. See 
Advertisement Anderson Steam Vulcanizer 
in this Assue. 


Experience unneces- 


Short Stories and Photoplays 
$50 to $150 A WEEK, writing stories. 


Previous acceptance not essential. Send pee 
Special Free Offer. Department “‘S,’’ 
York Literary Bureau, 145 West 36th St. 
New York City. 


Motion-Picture Plays 


PHOTOPLAYS wanted. Big pigs 
Great demand. We show you ba 
free particulars. Rex Publishers, Baa 
P-8, Chicago. 


WRITE NEWS ITEMS and _ Short 
Stories for pay in spare time. 
right Book and plans free. Press 
porting Syndicate (406), St. Louis, 


$50—$100 weekly writing Moving Mi 
Plays. Get free book; valuable iy 
tion; prize offer. Photo Pi 0 
lege, Box 278, X Y 11, Chicago. 


WRITE PHOTOPLAYS: $25—$300 paid 
any one for suitable ideas. Experience un- 
necessary ; complete Free. Producers 
League, 439 St. Louis 


windows. Liberal offer to general agents 
Metallic Letter Co., 431 T. N. Clark, Chi- 
cago. 


BECOME DETECTIVE.—Big pay; easy 
Work; great demand everywhere; we show 
you; write, eee 186 East 79th St., New 


Shorthand 


SHORTHAND. Best practical system. K. I 
Shorthand, learn | . hours; speed with 
easy prectice. Proof lessons, brochure free, 
King Institute, Eat, Station F, New York. 


AGENTS: $100 WEEKLY. Automobile 
owners everywhere wild with enthusiasm. 
Marvelous invention doubles power, mile- 
age, efficiency. Saves ten times 
Sensational sales everywhere. 
ike wildfire. $26 Sampl 
Write quick. 

Ky. 


L. Ballwey, 
Dept. 182, Louisville, 


Candy 


CHERI og Assorted Ib. box 

.2 P. P. pre insured. Best you 
ever tasted or he. box with our compli- 
ments. Cheri, 142 8S. 15th, Phila. 


SALESMAN—CITY OR TRAVELING. 
Experience unnecessary. Send for list of 
a and full particulars. Prepare in spare 

to earn the big salaries—$2,500 to 
$10. 000 a year. Bupnrnent services ren- 
ered Members. 


Songs, Poems, etc. 
WRITE A 


hildhood 


SONG—Love, mother, home, 
Patriotic or any bj I 


ation 


NECKTIES—Necktie Wrinkle Re- 


mover (no ironing requ ), 256. Send 

ollar for Six and get a Six-Way 
Necktie Holder—Free, Necktie Novelty Co., 
190 Pilgrim, Highland Park, Michigan. 
Agents Wanted. 


$10.00 WORTH of finest toilet soaps, per- 
fumes, toilet waters, spices, etc., absolutely 
free to agents on our refund plan. Lacas- 
sian Co., Dept. 427, St. Louis, Mo. 

AGENTS—Quick sales—Big Profits—Out- 
fit Free. Cash or Credit. Sales in every 
home for our high class line of Pure 
Products, Soaps, Perfumes, Toilet Articles, 
etc. Write to-day for Money-Making Plans, 


American roducts Co., 2342 American 
Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 
MEN, get into the wonderful tailoring 


agency business, big profits taking orders 
and your own clothes free. We furnish 
fine sample outfit and everything free. No 
experience needed. Write to-day. Banner 
Tailoring Co., Dept. 599, Chicago. 
WANTED—Men 18 up. Railway be 
= Commence $110 month. 
free. Institute, Dept. 


Rochester. 


su! 
compose music and guarantee publication. 
Send words today. Thomas Merlin, 222 
Reaper Block, Chicago. 


WRITE the Words for a Song. We 
write music and guarantee to 
lication. Submit poems on subjec' 
Broadway Studios, 159C Fitzgerald Build: 

New York. 


WRITE words for a sone. We write 
music, 


FREE to writers—A wonderful litte 
of money-making hints, suggestions, u 
A B C of successful Story ol 
writing. Absolutely Free. Just 
Authors’ Press, Dept. 89, Auburn, ¥ 


Personal 


DO YOU WISH TO KNOW whette 
are to gain success, win friends, & 
or the reverse? Scientific, convincing 
formation. Wonderful 


Bidg., Ban Francisco. 


CRYSTAL GAZING—THE 
SEND self-addressed stamped 
free instructions. Zancig’s Studio, Dg 
Asbyry Park, J. 


WHY BE ONLY HALF ALIVE! iS 

book Man The Master ye you hon 3 te 
come a New Being. 

Inst., 622 Andrews Blde., Cin., 0. 


YOUR FUTURE. Send dime, name 
plete birth date, for reliable test ® Pa 
Box 102, Buffalo, N. One years 
one dollar. 


Real Estate 


SELL YOUR OWN PROPERTY, 
commissions, new —_ 


Submit poems on Datriotion,. love or any 
subject. Chester Music Se. 920 8. Mich!- 
gan Av., Room 323, Chicago. 


WRITE WORDS FOR A SONG 


Submit poems on an: 
Btudios, 
m 


The Me 
ichigan Avenue, 
120, Chicago. 


TENTIO Our proposition to ambitious 
song is worth investigating. We 
have facilities for revising poems, com- 
posing wonderful, original melodies, ex- 
ploiting and publishing good songs. In- 
formation upon request. Manuscripts ex- 
amined without charge. Superior 
Studio, 1547 Broadway, New York. 


Please mention this magazine when answering 


book tells how. Simplex, Dept im 
book 


Miscellaneous 
And 
Cured A 


ome. Instruct 
Walter 80 


Building, Washington, D. 
FREE vnings ade 
arding earnings made Camus 

capital required. Birdlore, 

Virginia. 

an phase. 
Bas East Eighth treet, Kansas Civ. 
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* ADVERTISING SECTION 


EVERY ARTICLE IN OUR CATALOG is 
specially selected and priced um 
low. We are offering wonderful values 
iamond Rings, Solitaires and Clus- 
ters, in all the popular mountings, 
plain and fancy engraved, special 
at $50, $75, $85, $100, $150 and 
up. Whatever you select will 


be sent prepaid by us. You 
see cod the article 
right in your own havds. If 

satisfied, pay one-fifth 


came. I’ve 


Here’san Extra $50! 
making real money now! Yes, I’ve 
been keeping it a secret until pay day 


een promoted with an in- 


in 2-year guaran- 


crease of $50a month. And the first extra 
money is yours. Just a little reward for 
urging me to study at home. The boss 
says my spare time training has made me 
a valuable man to the firm and there’s 
more money coming soon. We’re startin: 

up easy street, Grace, thanks to you an 


ied Watches on credit 


a Month 
LOFTIS BROS.& CO; 


counts. You 


the L. C. 8.” 
Today more than ever before, money is what 


can’t get along on what you have 


THE MATIONAL CREDIT JEWELERS 


Det. N-222 108 N. State St., Chicago, If. 
Stores in Leading Cities 


TABLETS 


been making. Semehow, you've simply got to in- 
crease your earnings. 

Fortunately for you there is an unfailing way to 
do it. Train yourself for bigger work, learn to do 
some one thing well and employers will be glad to 
pay you real money for your special knowledge. 

You can get the training that will prepare you 
for the position you wantin the work you like best, 
whatever it may be. You can Pa it at home, in 
spare time, through the International Correspond- 
ence Schools. 

It is the business of the I. C. S. to prepare men for better 
positions at better pay. They have been doing it for 27 
years. They have helped two million other men and 
women. They are training over 100,000 now. And they are 
ready and anxious to help you. 


Here is all we ask—without without obligating 
yourself in any way, simply mark and mail this coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 36 


3619, SCRANTON, PA. _. 
Srpan. without cbligating me, how I can qualify for the position, 
or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


ENGINEER 
Electric Wiring” Window Trimmer 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainmen 
Neuralgias Machine Shop Practice Cartooning 
Col ds d G Toolmaker BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
an La rippe BOOKKEEPER 
— urveying and Ma: tenographer and Typist 
Women’s Aches and MANAGES 
alts, Ask - T 
(If You Druggist for A K Tablets Common School Subjects 
cannot supply you, write us) Concrete Builder Mathematics 
Small Size Dozen Size or Supt. Aute Spanish 
1 Oo AGRIOULTURE JC) French 
fou See Monogram on the Genuine Present tt 
= The Astikamaia Remedy Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Write for Free Samples 
iy, Mr 
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FREE to Amatey 
Photoplay Writer; 


A Wonderful book which should be rea 
by everyone, especially those who want tp 
capitalize their undeveloped writing tales 


Adrian Johnson, author of hundreds of ph 
including a score of sensational successe fos wns 
a book called “A Fascinating 


of practical training by which 6,000 “" 4° : on simple rules, which the 
soldiers were trained = os S. Gove @ ligence can quickly master an 
mechanics. Learn in a few weeks; no previous Endorsed by Producers, Directors and Stars 
It tells how hundreds, who, like yourself, had » 
FREE catalog revious experience in writing, have coined thy 
working Million maginations and Inventive genius into dollars, gi 
= their ideas, plots, or put them into Scenarios fig 
LEARN A TRADE which they draw handsome royalties, 
This valuable book is absolutely free to every since 
e ‘ pirant for photoplay honors 
et it today. Send no Money. Yours for the askin 
AUTO TRACTOR -AVIATIO It tells why so many literary persons failed, wy 
KANSAS CITY, 190. “Unknowns” are continually jumping into 
It explains the secrets of getting your plays read y 
FREE a. criticized by experts, and how our Sas 
ep’t may help you market them when available, } 
A How To will set your imagination working, start you analyriy 


plots, stories and plays, and stir up talents 
This Interesting Free Book dreamed you posscased, Dp You never 


It tells how to obtain model scenarios of succemtd 
8 beco: 
A, plays for perusal, study and as patterns for your om 
at one-quarter usual cost, Dr. Quinn’s stories, rite immediately, requesting also particu 
famous Written Method 18 endorsed by leading musicians andheads of of Cash Prize Scenario Contest, just starting, 
Btate Conservatories. Successful25 years. Playchords at onceandcom- 


plete piece in every key, within 4 lessons. Scientific yet easy to un- Adrian Johnson Photoplay System, Inc. , Div. 2, a Py 


Digi Fully iNustrated. For beginners or teachers, old or young. Allm 


.Dipioma granted. Write today for 64-vage free book, *‘How to Learn Plano. 
Lt. Quinn Conservatory, Studio AN. Union Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


You Have a Beautiful Face—But Your Nose? 


i this day and age attention to your appearance is an absolute necessity 

if you expect to make the most out of life. Not only should you wish 
to appear as attractive as possible for your own self-satisfaction, which 
is alone well worth your efforts, but you will find the world in general 
judging you greatly, if not wholly, by your “looks,’”’ therefore it pays to 
‘look your best” at all times. Permit no one to see you looking other- 
wise; it will injure your welfare? Upon the impression you constantly 
make rests the failure or success of your life—which is to be your ultimate 
destiny? My new Nose-Shaper ‘*‘TRADOS’’ (Model 24) corrects now ill- 
shaped noses without operation quickly, safely and permanently. Is pleasant 
and does not interfere with one’s daily occupation, being worn at night. 


Write today for free booklet, which tells you how to correct Ill-Shaped Noses without cost if not satisfactory. 
M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 1407 Ackerman Bldg., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING—Continued 


Farm Lands Wanted to Buy Coins, Stamps, etc, 


158 GENUINE FOREIGN 
GOOD HARDWOOD LAND ON CREDIT IT’S LIKE FINDING MONEY when you i , Venezuela, Salam 
in Mich., best counties. Raises fine grain, | m ‘alse th (with or without gold 5 , G , hia = 
fruit, truck. Only $15 to $35 Per Acre. P . 
Very easy terms. In tracts of 10 to 160 A. pee 
No swamps or stones. Free farm advisers ; free. We stamps. ib 5 
and insurance. Money loaned after land is years. Hussman Stamp Co., Deph im 
paid for to erect buildings and buy live- Cash by return mail. Louis, Mo. 
stock. Ne , schools, 10 days if you're not satis- —— 
churches, ¥ » ete. Best | fied. The Ohio Smelting & Refining Co., i 
. from largest Co. Write | 253 Lennox Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Vaudeville 
booklet. Swigart Land 
5 First Nat’l Bk. Bldg., Chi- GET ON THE STAGE! 
cago, Ill. ecessary. Send stamp for 4 
— 


let “Ail About Vaudeville.” LaDelle, 
Business Opportunities 


Duplicating Devices 255, Jackson, Mich 
“MODERN” DUPLICATOR—A Business For Sale 
RAISE SILVER FOXES. Large 


profits. n, 

Easy to raise. Easy terms. Exceptional writer; e PAINTS: Sacrifice large eallonage 
opportunity. New Syndicate. Particulars | 40,00 0 ’ trial. You | resisting paint walls, floors, roots. 

free. C. T. Dryz, 5244-92 South Maple- Booklet f LT. D list. Cotinental Company, 405 

wood Ave., Chicago. Ave., N. Y. 
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Send the Coup 


ther 
B, 

& Send You a Lachnite 

simple request we'll send you a genuine Lachnite gem mounted in either of 

asking ponte gold rings on 10 pg fay trial. These exquisite gems have the eternal fre ot di diamonds. Over 150,000 
A... people have accepted this offer yond have found the the way to own beautiful jewelry at a trifling cost. 


When the ring comes mak 
‘ou decide 
The total price of elther ring is oat 


a diamond send it 


us your name and address today. Use coupon 


Harold Lachman Co., Dept. 1705 32,4, Michigan 


If You Can Tell It From a Diamond Send It Back 


e the first small deposit ($4.75) with the 
pay the balance 


Send Coupon—No Money 


card, Be your finger size. it 
to 
over joint of the the finger whien you 
@ penny 


yon and We'll 


Harold Lachman Co., Dept. 1705 *chictcnfitnes” 


Send me prepaid, 'gdles” ring on 10 days’ free trial. When it comes 
Iwill deposit $4.76 with the postman. After ten days I will ei 
* 


fo me 848,70. if you 


Factory toRider 
" y SAVES YOU MONEY 
Buy $10 to $20 ona bicycle. RAN- 


GER come 44 styles, colors 
we R FRE 5 


over our 
f Tinks lamps, 
yeu pet 


AD 
Dept. Chicago 


Factory 


price direct to you 
This $12 Officer Shoe 
Hand sewed. First Grade. ‘6 89 


The factory ‘whew: 
toyouatonly . . 

The retail 
$12.00 


price of this shoe is 
. It is made of the best wa- 
terproof mahogany calf leather. 
Guaranteed to give the best wear. 
If these shoes are not just as we 
Say, send them back. You don’t lose 
a cent, 

If you are sending money order or 
check, do not include postage. Pay 
ay $6.80 for shoes. We pay postage. 

e size 


These shoes are built to be good for 
work and dress at the same time. 


U. S. NATIONAL ARMY SHOE CO. 
Dept. 355 


SOX 
Direct by Mail 


Thousands of careful buyers have pur- 
chased through our 


Lisle Finish SOX dit 


ality, medium weight, very serviceable. Cost 
@ pair Patt cleewhere-our our price affords substantial saving of $2.28 
to $5.25 per doz. Colors, white, natural, tan and black. Guar- 
on in dozens—colors 


BEST PURE 


sox By unworn for any 


ORDER NOW—SEND NO MONEY 


Be sure to givesize and color. Please state Dept. 495. 


BACH BROS. 


116th St and Michigan Ave., Dept. "Dept. 426, Chicago 


Westfield, Mass. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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FREE EXAMINATION 
So: mailed C. O. D. You have privilege of open- 


Into the hotel lobby walked a beautiful woman 
and a distinguished man. Little indeed did the gay 
and gallant crowd know that around these heads 
there flew stories of terror—of murder-——and trea- 
son. That on their entrance, half a dozen detec- 
tives sprang up from different parts of the place. 

Because of them the lights of the War Depart- 
ment in Washington blazed far into the night. 
With their fate was wound the tragedy of a 
eee marriage, of a fortune lost, of a nation be- 
trayed, 

It is a wonderful story with the kind of mys- 
tery that you will sit up nights trying to fathom. 
It is just one of the stories fashioned by that 
master of mystery 


He is the detective genius of our age. He has taken science 
science that stands for this age—and allied it to the mystery and 
romance of detective fiction. Even to the smallest detail, every 

bit of the plot is worked out scientifically. For nearly 

nm years, America has been watching his Craig Ken- 

—marvelling at the strange, new, startling things 

that detective hero would unfold. Such = such 

suspense—with real vivid people moving through the 
maelstrom of life! 


FREE 


() who send the coupon promptly, we will 
give FREE a set of Edgar Allan Poe's works in 10 
volumes. 

When the police of New York failed to solve one 
of the most fearful murder mysteries of the time, 
a Allan Poe—far off in Paris—found the solu- 


The story is in these volumes. 


em. he is the great American classic. 
This is a wonderful combination. Here are two 
of the greatest writers of mystery and scientific de- 
ve stories. You can get the Reeve at a re- 
markably low price and the Poe FREE for a short 


10 Months to Pay. 


— — ring FIRST, 


A perfectly cut blue- 
white Diamond in 
ladies’ solid gold set- 
ting at only $2.80 a 
month! 


Take Advantage of 
this amazing offer 
to-day. R 
MONEY 


No red tape. 
A POSTAL BRINGS YOU THE GREATEST DIAMOND 
WATCH AND JEWELRY BOOK EVER PUBLISHED 
Whether you order this ring or not, letus 


let 
ou this De Luxe Catalog FREE, contalaie 
Siocriptions of rings, watches, diamonds 


FREE EXAMINATION. Adiirees Dept 
“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY 


LW-SWEET INC 


1650 - 1660 BROADWAY. NEW 


Inside Movie 


Members of THE PHOTOPLAY ASSOCIATE 
get expert answers to questions, honest advee@ 

eir ambitions by personal letter. Also the ga 
monthly publication of the Associates “Fill 
TRUTH”, exposing movie frauds, giving inside dale 
news, and unbiased advance hints on Fy 
Associates are on the inside—they KNOW. Thy 
are the “wise ones.” Associates are able to gether 
friends the latest gossip about players and informatie 
about pictures and picture-making. F our centsinaamp 
to cover postage will bring you full details, Addes 


THE PHOTOPLAY ASSOCIATES 
2255 Broadway. New York City, NY. 


J 
BROTHERS, 219 Franklin Square, N.Y. 45, 


Please mention this magazine 


Don’t Wear a Tras 


OOKS’ APPLIAN 
scventifi 


noxious springs 
Has automati¢ 
Cushions. Binds 


name and addres 
Brooks Appliance Co., 212 State Manta 


when answering advertisements 
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top Using, a Truss 


step it, you inew 


NO STRAPS, 
BUCKLES OR 


Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried 
| yp You can have one if ag con do 
Theusends have treated themselves in the privacy of work. LaSalle experts wi ow you 
the home, and report most Obetinate cases Cured—ne how, guide you step by step to success and 
delay from work, Soft as velvet—easy to apply—inex- help solve your personal business problems. 

,,80 afterwards Our plan enables you to train during spare 
* on hours without interference with your pres- 
it TRIAL PLAPAQ, FREE. Address, entduties. Give us your name and address 


Laboratories, Block 27, St. Louis, Mo. and mark with an “X” below the kind of 


position you want to fill. We will mail 
catalog and full particulars regarding our 
low cost monthly payment plan. Also our 
yaa book for ambitious men, ‘en 
Promotion In One”. Tear out and 
mail ail thie advertisement today. No obliga- 
tion to you. Let us prove to you how this 
step has helped thousands of ambitious men 
to real success. 
Training 


Auditors, Comptrollers, 
Accountants, Cost Accountants, 


Basch Book ene 
ales an 
Money Saving Bargains in ccative Positions 
MANAGEMENT — FOREIGN AND 
DIAMONDS DOMESTIC: Training for positions as Railroad 
and Industrial Traffic ete. 
methe money sav’ di bai ic e great 
of Basch ‘till in thie be book, epite of ite of. rising ng Prices, rine for Bar; LL.B. Degree. 
fain jewelry and watebes, too. A postal brings it Reading, Bet Service for 
Buch & Co., Dept. T3450 State and Quincy Streest, Chicago, [IL PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY: Training for 
Production Managers, De; Heads, and all 
OPY THIS SKETCH thosedesiringtraining int factorsof efficiency, 
me see what you can do with it. Sy BUSINESS LETTER on ae 
newspaper artists earning $30.00 to Training for 
W or more per week were trained by Sales, executive letter~ ing 
oon personal individual lessons 5 
$ BANKING AND FINANCE: 
. Send sketch Training for executive positions in Banks and 
tele Sam with 6c in stamps for sam- , Financial Institu ¥ 
of successful BUSINESS ENGLISH: 
eir work and evi- Trai Business Correspondents Copy 
School of Cartooning ‘COMMERCIAL SPANISH: 
| SCHOFIELD 


tions ‘oreign Correspondent 
LD BLDG., CLEVELAND. OMI 


EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: 
POCKET EDITIONS :: Fring of per 
VE PUBLIC SPEAKING 
USEFUL SUBJECTS EACH (tc dy ~ 
4 Century Letter Writer; Sheldon’ Ministers Leaders, Poli- 
ud uette; hysical Health Culture; Nation 
im Book; Zingara Fortune Teller; The Key to pars 


Frank Instit 


treet & Smith Corporation, Publishers LaSalle Extension University 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York City “The Largest Ty sining 
— Dept. 565-R Chicago, Illinois 


| 
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(Name) 


00 at dra 
Chem. Wks, Patchen 


DERCORNS Removes Corns, Cal- 
jorks, Patchogue, 
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SG 


75 ONE DAY 


*36 
Tra ira Shook of Flint Did 


That amount of business in one day 


making and selling popcorn Crispettes with this 
machine. Profits $269.00.. Mullen of East Liberty 
bought two outfits recently. Feb 2 said ready for third. J. R. 
Bert, Ala., wrote Jan. 23, 1920° ‘Only thing I ever bought equalled 
5 isement.”” J. M. Pattilo, Ocala, wrote Feb. 2, 1920, 
find money order to pay all my notes. Getting 
ae fine. Crispette business all you oo and then some. 
john W.Culp,So. Carolina, writes, ‘Everyth ing 
going lovely—business is growing by leaps 
and bounds, The business section of this 
covers twoblocks. Crispette wrappers 
old ws everywhere.” It’s 
world after all. Kellog $700 
of second week. Mexi- 
= yo $250 in 
one day. Perrin, $380 
in one day. Baker, 3,000 
packages one day 


| Write at for 
Diamond Loan B 


as. Write 
Send latest bargain 
ut only rite by now before you are teo late. 
Goldman’ 


Bidg., Dept. 1405 Kensas(iy, th 


DO YOU LIKE TO 


rtoonists are well paid 

We *, not give you any ore 
you answer this ad. Nor we cam 
make you rich in a week But if mm 
anxious to develop your talent wi 
successful cartoonist, so you cm 

money, send a copy of this pictm 
6c. in stamps for portfolio of y- 

sample lesson plate, 
THE W.L. EVANS SCHOOL OF 


Start You in | Business 


BUILD ‘A BUSINESS OF Y ‘YOUR ‘OWN 


he demand for crispettes is enormous. Adel - 
made without sugar. Write me. 
honorable business which will make you independent. You 
right i your own. siness grow. You 
‘on scrambling and crowding fo! 
g fora job. will have 


PROFITS $ (000A B MONTH TH EASILY POSSIBLE 


For full Particulars send 
he ny for book shown below. 


W. Z. LONG COMPANY 
1493 High St., Springfield, O. 


- ‘ourting 
gné demonstrate 1920, 4 37H. BUSH 
at once for the best Auto: One: fn existence 


USH tase Money- "back guarantee. 
KNOW 


DIAMONDS©@24 


THE ROYAL CATALOG 


It posts you on values, prices, discounts WW 
and the way to cut out middlemen’s profits. 
Learn how to fe. a high class article at a mod- 
erate The al inf 


how to buy on charge — 
to or weekly, as 

like. 


monthly 
iberty Bonds Accepted. Ask 
for Edition 116. It is Free! 


ROYAL DIAMOND 


35 MAIDEN LANE -NEW Sahn 


835 Leader Building, Clevelani, 


WARNING! 


Men and women. Your eyes are unde 

a constant strain. Artifical light—dud— 

reading—motoring and the movies and 

_ thousand and one other causes make your 
eyes heavy, dull and listless. 


Is a scientific, harmless preparation that should ea 
the dressing table of every man and woman. iq 
brighten and refresh the most tired and ims 
eyes, bringing back the sparkle and fascinatia ® 
bright, healthy eyes alone possess. 


Give Your Eyes a Chance to Bef 


Nature intended your eyes to be clear and beast 
They are the “windows of the soul.” But vey 
people are wise enough to give their eyes the attet 
they demand. That, more than any other ream 
why 20,000,000 Americans wear glasses. Give | 
eyes a chance by using “Byebright.” An 
harmless and scientific preparation made p 
for tired and irritated eyes. 


Send for Trial Bottle 


Send $1.00 for a large bottle of “Byebright” 
it five days. At the end of that time you will find 
eyes have been magically refreshed and brighter 
They will look better and they will oe better. ! 
they do not we want you to send back the 4 
of the bottle and we will cheerfully and rr 
refund your money. This is our guarantee ths! 
must be satisfied. 


LA ROSE COMPANY 
Room 404, 225 Fifth Ave. New You 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Save yourself trouble and expense. You needn’t 
burn coal or gas for hours—Heinz has really baked 
these beans, thoroughly, in dry-heat ovens, until they 
are rich, mealy, digestible, satisfying. 

Save yourself worry. Heinz Beans will never 
disappoint you. 


FOUR KINDS 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 
Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) 
Boston style 
Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat 
> (Vegetarian) 
Ag Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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| Drawing Outfit |F- RE 
Drawing Table W 
Complete Set of ( 


Drawing Instrumentsiaf 
and Drawing by 


Yes, I will give you this 
plete drawing out aboot 
instruments are 


Bea | 
Draw $175.00 to $250.00 Per Monti | 


There is an for men for skilled Companies art 
issuing calle every men os positions Daying $175.00 to $250.00 per 


Chief Draftsman ¥ Will Instrad 


Iam Chief Draftsman ofs large and kind that you an be able to do to 
hishest paving expert Grafting my 
ying ex cranes ive you my individual | 
fa century your work isright, I willadvanceym 
Lf it is wrong, I will show 
no Gnd make you ltright, and do all Ics 
by make you an expert draftsman and design 
be inesbort time. Write today withoutfe 


Wha' th of | 
Pay As YouWish™™ t want is the right ind 

as suits you aa CHIEF DRAFTSMAN DOBE 


Send C Coupon! for My Big 


Without any 


ont an the book: 
dn or a letter or post card **Personal Instrocti: 
New Book = ted it to me today will send f= 


and postpaid, 


and 
send you 
er that am now making on which 
Working Outfit and Dra 
Get in ti po the 
n ine fora 
‘end fall particulars of the special 
CHIEF 


spec 
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4 
class, plush lined folding case. They 
are regular _draftsman’s working it 
struments. Besides I will give you a 
solutely free, a 20 x 25 inch drawing 
board, a 24 inch T square, a 12inchru, 
a supply of drawing paper, two triangles, | 
Delivered at Once 
The drawing table is the “Chief's Own” adjustable folding 
F 
offer to few studs 
din po way whatever, 
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Ride a Bicycle 


YOURS 
with Saved 
Street Car 


Fares ! 


Don’t go on spending that good money you could be 
saving by riding a Columbia. 


Don’t go on wasting that good time in delayed trolley 
schedules you could be saving by riding a Columbia. 


Don’t go on crowding yourself into stuffy cars when you 
can build health and strength and ride wherever you 
want to ride—in solid comfort—on a Columbia. 


See the Columbia at your dealer’s. Get a close-up of its 
trim design, its light but rugged build, its ease of 
operation, its equipment detail, its enduring finish, 
its thoroughness of construction. 


For every member of your family there is a model just 
right. The prices are as moderate as a strictly 
high-grade bicycle can be sold for. 


The 1920 Columbia Catalog pictures and describes 
all models, Send for it and see your dealer today. 


WESTFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
44 Lozier Ave., Westfield, Mass. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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CONTEST" 
$10,000 © 
in Cash Prizes— 


$3,000 for 12 Words 


HEN Sir A. Conan Doyle was paid a dollar 

a word he set a record in the history of 
writing. You may earn $250 a word in the great 
international Eveready Contest beginning June 1 
and ending August 1, 1920! 


For, beginning May Ist, dealers everywhere 
throughout the U. S. and Canada will display a 
remarkable picture in their windows. Study the 
picture and send in your answer to the question, 
“*What does the letter say ?’’ using twelve words 
or less. 


For the best answer that conforms to the Con- 
test Rules, to be judged by the Art Editors of LIFE, 
three thousand dollars in cash will be paid. 
For the hundred and three next best answers will 
be paid prizes ranging from $1,000 down to $10. 


Anyone may enter. There is no cost or obligation 
of any sort. Contest Rules and special Contest Blanks 
free, at any of the fifty thousand stores showing the 
picture. If two or more contestants submit the same 
identical wording selected by the judges for the award- 
ing of any prize, the full amount of that prize will be 
paid to each. 

The quickest way to find a store showing the Eveready 
Daylo Contest Picture is to look for the window sign 
reproduced at the right. Full particulars may be 
obtained from these dealers. 

> 


List of Prizes 


1 First Prize 
1 Second Prize ... 
3 prizes, each.... 
4 prizes, each.... 
5 prizes, each.... 
10 prizes, each .... 
10 prizes, each... 
20 prizes, each.... 
each 


UNGSIEN 
BATTERIES 
MAZDA BULBS 
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Buys The New Oliver “9” 


A year and a half to pay! Only 


average only about ten cents a day. 
Oliver. 


$3 a month. Payments so small as to 
That is our easy payment plan on the 


And you have the use of the typewriter while you are paying for it. 


You may now deal direct with The Oliver Typewriter Company and get an 


Oliver, the latest and finest product of our factories, at a saving of $43 and 
on payments so easy that you won't miss the money. 


Only $57 for the $100 Oliver 


A full saving to you of $43 on the famous 
Oliver No. g—our latest and newest 
model. That is what our new selling plan 
makes possible. During the war we learned 
many lessons. We found that it was un- 
necessary to have such a vast number of 
traveling salesmen and so many expensive 
branch houses. We were able to discon- 
tinue many other superfluous sales meth- 
ods. As a result, $57 now buys the identi- 
cal Oliver formerly priced at $100. 


Only the Coupon 


A real trial offer. You risk 
nothing. Fill out and mail the coupon 
and get the Oliver for free trial. If 
you should. wish further information 
before requesting a free trial, mark 
the coupon for free books mentioned 
therein, Clip and mail the coupon now. 


Canadian Price, $72 
The Oliver Typewriter Company 


735 Oliver Typewriter Bldg.,Chicago, Ill. 
67.03 


free 


Try It Free—Send No Money 


Not a cent in advance. No deposit of 
any kind. No obligation to buy. The cou- 
pon is all you need send. The Oliver 
comes to you at our risk for five days free 
trial in your own home. Decide for your- 
self whether you want to buy. If you don't 
want to keep the Oliver, simply send it 
back at our expense. If you do agree that it 
is the finest typewriter, regardless of price, 
and want to keep it, take a year and a half 
to pay at the easy rate of only $3 a month. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
7365 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Il. 


i Oliver Nine for fi free inspection. If I keep it, I will 
Pate month. “ithe to remain in pou Fully paid for. 


My shipping point is oo 


This does rot place me under any cbligation to buy. If I choose to return the 
Oliver, { will ship it back at your expense at the end of 5 days. 
Do not id a machi til I order it. Mail me your book—‘*The Hi Cc 
f Tr rwritern~ ‘The Reason and the Remedy.” your de luxe 
further information. 


Street Address 


City 


Occupation or B 


‘ 
1. 
Typewriter : © : 
Price No. 
usiness 
ai 


A wise mother judges not only by height 
and weight, bu general And 
there the faithful care of the teeth playa 
large part. That is why her children 

up with Colgate’s—the safe, sane, delice 
dentifrice. Bo yours? 


Regular tooth brushing is a treat, notm 
with Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 


Ri 
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